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HERRING AND HEART FISHING AT SCARBOROUGH. 
BY R. F. WALSH. 
: Walters did that. Confound them! They 
y are eternally trying on their Irish practi- 
Ml Wy cal jokes.” 
mi YZ y I asked him who were Blake and Wal- 
il VI ters, and in a few moments I was intro- 
WE ca ) duced to them. 
<tr v They were splendid fellows both. — Full 
my i ANNE RE Ow" of fun. and good manners and common 
* ayy | sense, as are (so I found them) all true 
\edse: ~ shggl rif Irish gentlemen. 
"30 U- a ‘ |) | Wesoon became fast friends—those two 
* png ie 4 Irish “demons” 
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T was toward the end of October I 
got to Scarborough, one of Eng- 
land’s most fashionable watering 
places, and right on the door pillar 

of the Grand Hotel I saw the notice that 
begins this story. 

What did it mean ? What could it mean? 
And who could have allowed such a notice 
to be posted on the front door of such a 
superb hotel? All these things came to 
my mind, and I bethought myself of Mr. 
Clemens (Mark Twain). Could he be 
here, in this fashionable English watering 
place? I inquired, and I was almost con- 
founded by the manner of Captain Green, 
the manager of the hotel. He fumed. 
and swore. He straightway made—noth- 
ing—of that peculiar notice. And when 
he had vented his wrath on the innocent 
piece of paper he said to me: “I verily 
believe it must have been either Blake or 


and I—and next morn- 
ing, when we were seated at breakfast, we 
decided to explore Scarborough together. 
Blake wished one thing. Walters wished 
another. I wished for nothing in partic- 
ular, for I knew nothing of the place. But 
finally it was decided that, if we could 
manage it, we would go herring fishing in 
one of the fishing boats that sailed daily 
from the cliff side, or northwestern part of 
the town. I was delighted at this propo- 
sition. 

I had been greatly interested in the 
herring fisher folk. I had spent many a 
morning sauntering along the quay at 
Whitby, where these toilers of the deep 
unlade their harvest. I had watched the 
packers of Lerwick, bareheaded and 
blooming with health, nimble fingered 
and merry. I had whiffed on many a 
morning breeze the sweet savor of the 
oak-wood fires, converting the glittering 
longshore into the toothsome “ bloater ™ 
of commerce, but I had never been to sea 
with herring fishermen; it was just the 
part of my education I wished rounded 
out. So, after a morning on the spa and 
a good dinner, we — Blake, Walters and 
myself—went on board the Zxi/e, one of 
the best fitted- up fishing boats in the 
North Sea. 

And then out to sea — out into that 
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terrible sea so famed for its history of 
wreck and calamity and disaster! But 
this autumn afternoon, although there 
was an air of romance and adventure 
about the thing, there was no real danger. 
Besides we had come to enjoy ourselves, 
and no story of the angry German 
Ocean nor of its vengeance could damp 
our spirits. We had gone out in the 
Exile to see how the fishermen fish and to 
enjoy it. 

I scarcely know how to begin to tell 
about that fishing excursion, but, as I 
must begin somewhere, I shall tell how 
we got into the smack. 

It was rough—very rough, as it nearly 
always is, and our little “jolly boat,” with 
its fisherman rower and Blake and Wal- 
ters and I and a goodly - sized hamper of 
edibles and drinkables, had difficulty in 
boarding the Z#xi/e. A rope was thrown 
to us. It succeeded in flattening Blake's 
hat against his hundred hairs —he was 
nearly bald—-and then it fell into the 
water again and we were away astern. 
Then the fisherman pulled hard against 
the ebbing tide, and again we were be- 
side the smack, and again the rope was 
thrown. Walters captured it as it was 


plying out over the stern, and in a minute 
or two we were all four scrambling over 
the deck side of the Axz/e, and then we 


were conducted to the cabin, a cubby hole, 
stuffy and not over clean; but they had 
there a stove to cook with and a fresh- 
water tank, and such cute little bunks 
(nine), and such a low ceiling, and it was so 
close that we were glad to get on deck. 

We were rounding the point outside the 
hill at the westward, and the old castle 
was becoming fainter and fainter. Soon 
the headland and Scarborough town and 
even the land became indistinct. And 
still on we sailed. 

The sun was nearly setting. And what 
a gigantic sun it did appear through the 
haze of the horizon! A grand, perfectly 
formed, clear-cut disk of burnished flame- 
colored crimson lake, dropping down, 
down, down to the lustreless, sullen 
black of the ocean. And as it neared the 
water it seemed suddenly to reach out and 
touch the margin with a kiss, when im- 
mediately there ran along the surface of 
all the sea, betwixt us as it were, a message 
from the sun, a broad, straight band of 
glittering tints. Quickly, so quickly that 
it seemed the touch must surely have hast- 
ened its course, the whole huge globe 
dropped below the curtain of the deep 
and not a ray of afterglow evidenced its 
existence. We were out on the silent 
black waters and there was no sun. We 
saw only the phosphorescence of the 
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waves as they splashed and broke before 
our progress. 

Walters was in a kind of ecstatic con- 
dition. Heseemed to revel in this sudden 
darkness. His eyes were still fixed on 
that spot on the horizon where the sun 
went down. He turned toward us as he 
said: ‘“ Wasn’t it beautiful before the sun 
disappeared? Didn’t you notice the sea? 
It was glorious—simply magnificent to 
see that great light swallowed up in the 
waters! Do not laugh, Blake; it was 
lovely.” And so it was. And Blake and 
I held our peace ; for Walters was ever 
a lover of nature. 

We were nearly out of sight of the 
land lights when our captain gave an 
order which I didn’t quite understand. 
But the fishermen did. And all of a sud- 
den there was commotion on board the 
Exile. 

She was a lugger-rigged boat, with a 
jigger or sail set on a short mast in the 
stern. 
command was given every sail was taken 
in and lowered except the jigger. And 
straightaway the crew proceeded to throw 
overboard the net. And it was such a 
net! We must have drifted over two 
miles before it was all out, for there are at 
least one hundred pieces of netting, each 
forty yards long, in a properly-equipped 
herring boat. 

There were no buoys; that is, there 
was no large buoy to mark the end of the 
net. The whole affair was connected with 
the boat by a strong manilla rope called 
awarp. This extended along the “ string” 
of nets and was tied to the “top lines” by 
ossils. Here and there along these “ top 
lines ” were fixed small pig’skins or blad- 
ders filled with air, to prevent the string 
of nets sinking too deep. And that is 
about all there is of the professional fish- 
ing gear of a herring boat. 

I watched the whole performance. The 
captain was aghast at my ignorance. For 
instance, when I said: ‘How can you 
net the fish with your ‘string’ floating 
away there in a straight line?” he re- 
plied : “ Yu’ll see, sir, when we hull in.” 
Neither Blake nor Walters knew anything 
of it. SoIhadto wait until the “string” 
of nets was hauled in. 

They had begun throwing them out at 
sundown, and precisely at midnight the 
order was given to “pull ’em in.” Ten, 
twenty, thirty pieces of netting came over 
the gunwale, but no herrings were there. I 
was growing disappointed, but then the net 
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When this unintelligible (to me). 






grew heavier, and the sailors or fishermen 
seemed to have hard work in pulling it. 
Nor was the skipper lazy, nor was Blake 
or Walters or myself. The captain said : 
“Give ’way, boys, we have ’em, and many 
a cran at that.” And “’way” we did give, 
and as each piece of netting came on 
board meshed in it were thousands of 
beautiful herrings. And so we pulled and 
hauled until the whole hundred pieces 
were in the hold. No, they were not all 
in the hold. The meshes were too full. 
The hold was first filled and then all over 
the deck was thrown this fish snare, this 
herring net with its still living capture. 

I thought to myself, “I wish to goodness 
these Gark clouds would roll away, and 
that the moon would shine out.” And, as 
if in a novel, the clouds did roll away, 
and right up in the dark-blue heavens the 
mistress of the night slowly came from 
behind a bank of black, inky clouds, and 
the waves and broken water all around us 
were lashed into silver. Here and there 
the phosphorescent lights of the ocean 
looked like the ¢gnis fatuuws. And for a 
time I watched it and the opening heaven 
as it revealed its starsand planetary night 
lights. 

But there was a prettier sight for me. 
Right there on the deck of the £x7/e 
came the moon’s rays. They shone on 
our capture. But I can hardly describe 
the effect. These herrings were nearly 
all still alive, and this cannot convey the 
effect. 

The colors that “ shilly-shallied ” about 
that deck and in that hold were almost 
unnatural in their varied loveliness. And 
for many a minute those beautiful scaly 
fishes made fairy reflections in the moon's 
light, until worn out from their struggles 
they one by one or hundreds by hundreds 
died. Their heads were too firmly held, 
their useful gills had gone too far through 
the meshes to recede. But even in death 
in this moon’s light they looked beautiful. 

And then the fishermen began to un- 
mesh them, still reflecting their many col- 
ors from their scaly bodies, until the deck 
side was literally filled with them. 

3efore the catch was all taken from the 
net we were wading about through many 
inches deep — in some places feet deep — 
of the sweetest fish that swim the briny. 
We pushed them and kicked them and 
“shoved” them around those decks as 
we assisted the fishermen to unloose them 
from the nets. 


And at last it was all done. The nets 
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were stowed away in the hold and the 
sails set ; and we—that is Blake, Walters, 
the captain and I—went down to the stuffy 
little cabin to refresh the inner man. 
“'Twas a great hull,” said the skipper ; 
“we've sure hundred crans [ 100,000]. 
An’ I wish ye luk, genelm.” And away 
went the “Islay” malt, and another and 
another. 

Please do not imagine that the three 
“guests” of the Grand Hotel didn’t re- 
spond to Captain Warner’s toasts. We 
did. The hamper of good things soon 
began to empty itself between us and him 
and his crew. And then he began to 
get generous: “Look ye here, genelm ! 
Fraish herrin’s ur beautiful broiled over 
that stove yon. Won’t you try ’em?” 
And we did. 

We were near the land before the fish 
was ready. But the boat cook —a young 
fellow——was an adept at the art. Of 
course he had North Sea herrings to cook. 
But, as we trailed the deck and smelled 
them, our appetites grew keen and we 
longed for the signal to go down. It was 
not long coming. The sun was just mak- 
ing its appearance, and, apparently re- 
freshed after the night’s repose, had a 
more silvery light than that rich one with 
which he bade us good night. 

It was a curious light. The old castle 
on Scarborough heights looked phantom- 
like in it. But by degrees the light grew 
stronger. The phosphorescence of the 
breaking water disappeared. ‘The herrings 
on our deck assumed still more strange 
colors. ‘The land and castle and pier and 
town became more distinct, until at last 
the sun burst out in all his glory, the 
whole sea and land and sky responsive to 
the master light. And we went down to 
the stuffy little cabin to our herrings. 

I ama Lucullus on fish. If I had it I 
would buy, even at such cost as did he, 
just such fish as I wished for. But I here 
defy a Croesus, or a Gould, or a Roths- 
child, or a Vanderbilt to discover on their 
table so delicious a repast as was served 
up tousinthe Zx/e’s cabin. These North 
Sea herrings, fresh from the sea, were ab- 
solutely perfect. And so perfectly cooked ! 
You could—we did —take off one side, 
catch the tail in your hand and roll that 
back bone right up to the head, taking 
every sinuous bone along with its parent 
stem ; and by Captain Warner’s advice we 
did just that and ate, and the bones in the 
herring, so much complained of, didn’t 
trouble us. Tosum it up, it wasthe most 





delicious breakfast I ever 
this in a common English fishing smack ! 

But there’s an end to all things, and 
there was or came an end to that break- 
fast ; for before the fish, those cooked for 
us, had disappeared or the bottles were 
empty, we heard the anchor chain run 
and we were at our mooring. 

And soon again, in our oilskins and 
leggings and general sea-fishing get up,we 
were at the Grand Hotel in Scarborough. 
Breakfast was going on, and despite the 
fact that we had already enjoyed the her- 
ring feast on the Ax7/e we determined to 
have another breakfast. So we went to 
our rooms for a wash, put on our “ good 
clothes” and went down to the grand 
salon to do justice to the bill of fare. 
But our hunger was not one of the appe- 
tite. We were not really hungry—hungry 
for food. We were hungry, in our eyes 
only, to feast on the beauty that adorned 
every table of that magnificent dining 
saloon. 

We sat all three together, and after a 
little while Blake whispered to me: “I 
say ! Isn’t that a lovely girl at the end of 
this table?” I looked, and had to admit 
that she was a beauty. Not a beauty of 
the common order, however. Her hair 
was brilliant black, and there was a 
wealth of it. Her eves were oval or 
nearly almond shaped, but so exquisitely 
placed, and they shone and flashed love 
lights all around as she scanned the 
“breakfasters.” And she had such won- 
drous eyelashes, curling upward as if en- 
deavoring to kiss the pencilled eyebrows 
that protected those great, love-creating 
eyes of hers! But her skin was white 
withal, and her cheeks wore the blush of 
a Eugenie Verdier in full bloom. And 
such teeth—veritable pearls set between 
the sweetest of ruby lips! She likened 
more to a Turkish beauty than an English 
lady. But the gauze veil, that mockery 
of disguise, was not there. Her face was 
all uncovered, and that face made many 
sore hearts in the Grand Hotel, Scar- 
borough. 

I drank in this vision of human loveli- 
ness and thought me of the lovely Nayifa 
an adorable girl I met in Constan- 
tinople. But my friends were becoming 
smitten, and I overheard Walters bet 
Blake £20 to £1 that he would be in- 
troduced to her before the day was out. 
In a little while the breakfast ended. The 
vision left the table and we went into 
the smoking room to enjoy a fragrant 


enjoyed. And 
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weed. Walters soon left us. Blake and 
I had planned a day’s amusement and 
wished to consult him. But Walters was 
not to be found. 

We spent nearly all day long in that 


ee 


oo, 
smoking room or wandering through the 
great hall and corridors, or out in the 
tennis lawn or—or rather—now and then 
visiting the fuzzy-headed barmaid in her 
pretty little bottle-bedecked den. And it 


TWAS A GREAT HULL,” 
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would soon be dinner time! And here, at 
this Grand Hotel, you must put on evening 
dress for dinner. We left Miss Blank’s, 
the barmaid’s, sanctum and once more 
promenaded the halls and staircases and 


SAID THE SKIPPER, 


down on to the tennis ground. 
we found our friend. He saw us, too, 
and in his eye was a triumphant gleam 
as he toyed with his racquet and whispered 
blarneying things to the fair vision of the 


And here 
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breakfast table. He had won his bet— 
certes—and we could easily see that as a 
boon companion in the future he would 
be very hard to keep hold of. 

But we reckoned without him. ‘The set 
was finished. He bowed politely to his 
partner and then came up to the terrace 
where we were standing. 

“Well, Blake, where’s that sovereign ? 
You see, I’ve won it!” Blake protested 
that the playing of a game of tennis with 
a girl didn’t consummate an introduction, 
and he teased Walters unmercifully for a 
long time. But the bet was fairly won, 
and before dressing for dinner we drank 
a bottle of Veuve Cliquot and bitters to 
the success of our friend’s suit for the 
friendship (?) of the Eastern - looking 
beauty. We chaffed him and jibed him 
and we asked him all kinds of questions. 
But he deftly turned aside our inquiries. 
And then the first dinner bell rang, and 
away we rushed to our rooms. 

When we reached the salon I found 
that our seats had been changed. ‘They 
were now almost directly opposite the 
place where the divinity fascinated us at 
breakfast. Of course we knew that 
Walters had arranged this. And, when 
the waiter smilingly conducted us to our 
chairs I was amused at the cunning ex- 
pression of the fellow’s eyes as he “ threw 
them ” toward the empty seats at the other 
side. 

But a surprise awaited us. We talked 
and jested while the soup was being dis- 
cussed. Suddenly a light seemed to stream 
o’er the table, and a dream in heliotrope, 
followed by an aristocratic - looking old 
gentleman, glided into the two empty 
chairs at the other side. ‘There was 
silence among us for a moment. Wal- 
ters bowed his best society bow across 
the table, and then the heroine of our 
word painting and day dreams spoke. 

“Oh, Mr. Walters! Why didn’t you 
tell me about these herrings? I don’t 
think I shall taste one now.” 

Walters didn’t understand the drift of 
this remark, and inquired what Miss 
Seward meant. She simply said, “ You 
just look at the menu. But I know you 
have seen it before.” He assured her he 
had not. And straightway all three of 
us seized the menus and read the follow- 
ing: “The fish at this day’s dinner were 
caught on the smack Zxi/e by Messrs. 
Walters, Blake and Blank, guests of the 
hotel, and were presented by them to the 
manager for the other guests.” 





“Then the fish must be herrings,” said 
Walters. ‘ But I assure you, Miss Seward, 
neither my friends nor I knew anything 
about this present. ‘The old captain of 
the smack must have sent themup.” And 
so it was. To us they did not seem as 
well cooked as were those on board the 
fishing boat. It might have been preju- 
dice, or that we were hungry then, or that 
the feast of feminine loveliness we were 
all the time devouring had blunted our 
perception of their flavor. But everybody 
else liked them, and foremost to praise 
our capture was the young lady at whose 
door I then and now lay the loss of my 
appreciation and appetite. But an end 
came to the dinner. There was to bea 
ball in the salon that night, and quick as 
thought the room was cleared. And then 
out in the hall began the engagements 
for the dances. I was lucky enough to 
secure a waltz with Miss Seward, and I 
confess I was not surprised when on her 
programme I saw Walters’ name for sev- 
eral dances. He was “rushing it” evi- 
dently, and he had made her his friend, 
for she talked to me incessantly about 
him. 

Walters was a splendid fellow. But I 
have said this before, and all that now 
remains to be said about it is that of the 
five or six dances he had engaged on her 
programme at least three were not danced. 
During these three dances our divinity 
and our friend were not visible in the 
ballroom. But away out there behind the 
pillars and in the dimly-lit corridors of the 
great hall we could see them in earnest 
conversation, 

When the ball was finished, and the last 
strains of “God Save the Queen” died 
out, the lights in the room were lowered 
and the dance of the ghosts became a pos- 
sibility. The ladies all retired to their 
rooms, and we—Walters, Blake and my- 
self—retired to the salon de joie—the bar 
room—to have a nightcap... And here 
the monopolizer of the Turkish-English 
girl unfolded to us a plan or scheme or 
proposal. It was this: During the day 
he had learned that every morning a 
coach (four-in-hand) left the Royal Hotel 
for Bridlington, a quaint old fishing vil- 
lage about twenty-six miles from Scar- 
borough. He had already mentioned this 
to Miss Seward and to her father, and they 
had decided to go. Would we go? 

“Yes, my boy,’ came with emphasis 
from Blake. And so it came to pass that 
next day we enjoyed a delightful drive to 
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OUT IN THE DIMLY-LIT CORRIDORS OF THE GREAT HALL, 


Bridlington. And a delightful talk, too, 
for both Miss Seward and the old gentle- 
man were excellent conversationalists. 
But Bridlington was reached at last, and 
when I saw the small fishing boats just 
getting ready to sail, and when I learned 
that they only went out a few miles and 
returned in the evening, I proposed to 
the party that we charter one and go out 
for a day’s fishing. Walters demurred. 


So did Blake. So did old Mr. Seward. 
But his daughter was caught with the idea. 
“T would so love it!” she said. And that 
ended all further discussion. 

Expecting rain we had all brought our 
waterproofs, and after lunch the four 
male and one lady tourists, macintosh- 
clad, stepped from the little pier into one 
of Bridlington’s crack fishing smacks. 

It was a jolly excursion, and we had 
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the luck to strike a bank of herrings not 
two miles off the point. The nets—not so 
large, either in size or number, as those of 
Scarborough—were quickly shot (thrown 
out), and we tacked right across the oily 
water that denoted the herring bank. In 
less than an hour the nets were hauled in 
again. And then began the fun. Wal- 
ters all the time was playing the slave 
and mentor to his waterproofed idol. The 
old gentleman, Blake and I were watch- 
ing the manoeuvres of the fishermen. And 
we were enjoying the sight as net after 
net came on board dotted with the shiny 
herrings. It was a big haul, and all the 
deck sides had to be used to accommodate 
it. And, without warning, a large piece 
of net, containing thousands of fine her- 
rings, came sliding over the side at the feet 
of the lovers. 

Miss Seward screamed, and tried to get 
out of the way. Walters endeavored to 
assist her. But the nets kept on coming 
in and the more they tried to get out of 
the way the more certain were they to 
get into it, until finally, while groping 
through the dripping nets for a foot place 
out of the way, the young lady’s foot 
caught in the meshes and down she went, 
chaperon and all, among the live and 
wriggling herrings. Miss Seward laughed 
heartily at the mishap. Walters was 
furious. But we got them up all right 
and to this day I haven’t made up my 
mind which was the more lovely — the 
glistening and shining herrings, squirm- 
ing and kaleidoscoping the sun’s rays from 
their myriads of scales, or the exquisite, 
blushing and good-humored little divinity 
of womanhood that lay among them for 
a moment. 

But it all passed off pleasantly. 





We 


soon got back to the pier at Bridlington, 
only to find the four-in-hand gone with- 
out us, 


So we hired a waggonette, had a 








couple of hundred of the catch put into it 
for our Scarborough friends, and after a 
few hours of a most enjoyable drive we 
reached the Grand Hotel. But we were 
late for dinner. And we were not sorry. 
In one of the private parlors a table was 
laid for five, some of our Bridlington her- 
rings were grilled for our fish course, and 
after a wash and change the five indi- 
viduals for whom were laid these five 
covers sat down to a dinner “fit for the 
gods,” and rendered more appetizing by 
the knowledge that we were enjoying 
some of our own game. 

And for weeks we enjoyed this Scar- 
borough visit. In the mornings we had 
a bath in the then growing cold North 
Sea. Then we had breakfast and chatted 
with our vis-4-vis—Miss Seward and her 
father. And after breakfast we did the 
spa and inspected the maze of fashion 
and beauty that promenade that superb 
terrace. But when I say we I must not 
include Walters or Miss Seward. They 
promenaded alone with no human com- 
panion and with only that little winged 
god for their guide. After the spa was 
“done” we went back to lunch; then to 
the tennis ground, or for a row or a ram- 
ble on the beach or through the town 
until dinner time. And then to some 
concert or ball at our own or in some of 
the other hotels. It was one round of 
genuine, refined pleasure and amusement. 

3ut I am writing of herring fishing. 
Unconsciously I had to bring in some 
heart fishing. ‘That belongs to the story. 

If Walters is a dyspeptic and rich and 
thirty, and if he is the one who posted up 
the notice that heralded this article, he 
did it with a motive. For the young lady 
who broke so many hearts, and who 
looked so like a Turkish divinity and who 
fell among the herrings on the Bridlington 
smack, is now his wife. 




















ESKIMO 


BY HERBERT 


CENES of great 
excitement and 
danger in chas- 
ing whales, which 
tradition has 
made us so fa- 
miliar with, have 
long since passed 

so far as ie American whalemen are con- 

cerned. Modern invention, by the intro- 
duction of powerful explosives, has, re- 
duced this once noble sport to a mere 
slaughtering operation. Now and then 
exciting scenes occur when the whale is 
wounded and in the throes of death, but 
in at least ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the bomb does its terrible work and 

the whale rolls over dead, with only a 

quiver, caused by the terrific explosion. 
Whales are not as numerous as they 

formerly were, and as they decrease in 
numbers they seem to become tenfold 
more shy. Hence skill of a different sort 
is requisite in a good whaleman now 
than in former years. Then it was nota 
question of manceuvring the boat so as 
to approach near enough to the whale to 
kill him, but what was the speediest and 
safest way when reached to attack him 
and kill him. Now the killing question 

is of minor consideration, except to a 

bungler, while to approach the whale and 

not “gally” him requires consummate 
skill and judgment, or, as the whalemen 
express it, it requires a large amount of 

“ luck.” 

All danger is, of course, not eliminated, 
for I once saw an infuriated whale, ago- 
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nized by the wound of a poorly-shot bomb, 
balance a boat on his back, then “ sound ”’ 
and, rising again, sweep his flukes through 
the air and smash the stern off the boat 
with almost the neatness that a buzz saw 
could cut it off; and I have been in a 
boat when the delay of a second or a 
misjudged movement of the steering oar 
would have brought the boat directly 
into the sweep of the whale’s tail and 
resulted in the boat being instantly con- 
verted into kindling wood. 

Scenes like these are intensely exciting 
and enjoyable, more especially for future 
talk, but they are rare occurrences and 
unlike the whaling scenes of years ago 
when only harpoons and lances were 
used, the element of danger to life and 
limb being now brought to an irreducible 
minimum. 

But the modern scientific appliances 
have not been introduced into whaling 
as it is carried on by the Eskimo. The 
sport with them still possesses all the ele- 
ments of danger that did whaling in its 
palmiest days and perhaps more. This is 
due to the clumsy implements used, lack of 
cunning and the greatly-increased shyness 
of the whales. 

In witnessing one of these primitive 
whaling scenes the wonder seems to be 
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that every canoe is not swamped and the 
occupants drowned. To a skilled whale- 
man there appears to be every reason why 
the chase should be a failure and every 
man killed or drowned. But, theories to 
the contrary, the natives seem to have 
excellent “luck” in their whaling, and, 
perhaps on account of their innate timid- 
ity, very few casualties. 

I doubt if a much more exciting scene 
was ever witnessed than one I once saw 
at Indian Point, a native settlement on 
the coast of Siberia, about five hundred 
miles below Behring Straits. The point 
juts boldly out into the ocean for six or 
eight miles. It is narrow and low, a 
mere sand bar washed up by conflicting 
currents and tides. At the extreme end 
of it is an Eskimo settlement, one of the 
largest on the coast of Siberia. 

The natives have always been great 
whalemen after their own fashion, and 
the main supply of their food has been 
secured by their whaling expeditions. 
Evidences of their many expeditions are 
at every hand in the settlement. Many 
ruins of huts and caches abound, the 
frameworks of which were made from 
bones of the massive skeleton of the 
whale, and there are several extensive 
scaffoldings the pillars of which are the 
massive jaw bones of the whale. In one 
of these scaffoldings there must be at 
least seventy-five of these great jaw 
bones. Many caches are walled up with 
the vertebre of the whale, and as these 
caches are below the frost line meat in 
them remains frozen solid. We saw tons 
of meat in these caches, and on our re- 
turn from the Arctic probably added five 
tons of blubber to their supply. 


The whales, always alert and vigilant, 
work northward toward the Arctic as 
fast as the main pack of ice in the south- 
ern part of the sea breaks up. ‘They sel- 
dom venture far from the ice, but skirt 
along the edge of it. Whalemen “raise” 
the whales by seeing their spouts along 
the edge of the pack or the shore ice. The 
whale comes to the surface to breathe, 
spouts a few times and then darts back 
again under the ice. They seldom spout, 
however, in the open sea. 

Frequently the currents sweep the float- 
ing ice out of the bight at the south of 
the point, leaving the sea clear of all ex- 
cept the shore ice, and rather than ven- 
ture out into the open water to get around 
the point the whales oftentimes delay a 
little and sport about along the edge of 
the ice. 

The second day after our vessel dropped 
anchor off the point two of us went ashore 
to pay our respects to the leading traders 
among the natives and to learn what 
great excitement was going on. We 
could hear the babel of noises, inter- 
spersed with the howling of dogs, and 
could see that something unusual was 
transpiring. 

On the south shore we found the whale- 
men hurriedly preparing to launch their 
canoes, for they had seen several spouts 
along the edge of the ice. Some of the 
men were rigging canoes, while others 
were untangling and straightening out the 
whaling gear. The women, to do their 
share of the work, were blowing up the 
“ pokes’ — whole skins of the seal trans- 
formed into huge air bags as floats. As 
the work had been going on for some 
time before our arrival, soon all was 
ready. One canoe after another was 
shoved off through the breakers by the 
women, everybody chattering like so many 
apes. 

This launching was a difficult undertak- 
ing, for the canoes were light as cork and 
the surf was unusually heavy, but the na- 
tives were accustomed to such things and 
were so intent upon catching the whale 
that they took no notice of getting wet 
by being soused by a heavy sea or run 
down by another excited native. Several 
canoes after being launched were hurled 
back high and dry on the beach by the 
waves, but they were promptly shoved off 
again. One canoe had to be shoved off 
three times before it finally got beyond 
the breakers. 

During the excitement of the launching 
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we saw and heard several “blows,” and, 
to add to the excitement and to our own 
interest in the scene, we shouted and 
urged the native whalemen into greater 
haste. The consequence was that as 
soon as the canoes were fairly afloat their 
crews were frantic. They paddled wildly, 
but yelled much more wildly. Every 
canoe seemed to start off by itself toward 
the scene of the spouting, but so much 
time had been consumed that all evi- 
dences of the presence of the whales had 
long disappeared. This only seemed to 
make the crews all the more frantic. It 
was their whaling, not ours, so we saw 
only the amusing side of things, as we 
were not interested in the whale for our 
“lay” in case he was killed. 

The five canoes launched were soon hov- 
ering along the edge of the ice. There 
they lay to. The Eskimo are models of 
patience and the crews waited patiently 
for another blow. ‘The minutes seemed 
to us like hours, but the natives appeared 
indifferent to the delay. ‘The men in the 
boats held close to the edge of the ice, 
watching their opportunity, while the wo- 
men and others on shore squatted about 
in groups, some talking, others eating and 
not a few sleeping. 

The older men, who from infirmities 
were unable to take part in the sport, 
by natural force of gravity told them- 
selves off into groups and related some 
of their early whaling experiences. We 
could not fully understand what they said, 
not knowing much of the language ; but 
it was evident from their gestures that 
they were living over their experiences 
again. They would dance about as 
though in a canoe riding over a rough 





sea, go through the movements of pad- 
dling, then suddenly change to darting a 
harpoon, then haul on lines and perhaps 
raise a hand to their foreheads to scan 
the sea. Now and then, in the height of 
his excitement, a story teller would stop 
suddenly, break off his narrative, glance 
out to sea at the canoes for a few mo- 
ments, then suddenly start in again with 
his story as vigorously as he had left it 
off. 

Most of their women had their children, 
many of them unweaned babes, and be- 
tween caring for the children, smoking 
an occasional pipe of tobacco, gossiping 
a little and doing more or less work, with 
an occasional look to see how the whale- 
men were prospering, they seemed to en- 
joy themselves. Nearly every man, woman 
and child would take an occasional nap, 
wake up with a start, look out at the sea, 
then fall off to sleep again or go on talk- 
ing as though picking up the thread of a 
story. 

The whalemen in the canoes—in spite 
of the fact that the settlement had its 
eyes on them, and perhaps part of their 
own, winter's supply of food was at stake 
appeared to be indifferent. They lolled 
about in the canoes, paddled a little, 
splashed considerably and did many 
things which the skilled white man would 
regard as absolutely certain to “gally” 
the whale, and which we took for granted 
would end the day’s sport, if in fact it 
was not already ended by the whales 
stealing a march and going off Arcticward 
without a spout or breach to indicate their 
movements. 

My companion and I let the noon hour 
come and go, for what was dinner when 
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such excitement was in hand? But when 
1 o’clock came, then 2 o’clock, and finally 
3 o'clock and no spout we began to think 
the whales had certainly outwitted us; 
still we held on to the slight possibility 
remaining, as the natives did not give it 
up. So about 4 o’clock we adjourned to 
the top of an adjoining knoll and called 
a council of two to decide upon further 
action. We proceeded to this business 
without preliminary or ceremony, but be- 
fore the deliberations had gone far an old 
man who had been lying for hours flat 
on his stomach, at the foot of the knoll, 
jumped to his feet and began to gesticu- 
late and shout : 

“ He-e-e, he-e-e, he-e-e-e.” 

Every man in the canoes took up the 
cry. The women and children took it 
up. Even sleepers awoke and took it up. 

A whale had spouted near one of the 
canoes. 

The men were at their oars. Again 
the whale spouted and “rounded” to 
“sound.” 

In an instant one of the men poised his 
harpoon and darted it into the bilge of 
the whale. Attached to the harpoon was 
a line about sixty feet long and on the 
end of this line were several “pokes,” 
which acted as buoys or floats to impede 
the progress of the whale as he headed 
for the ice. Irritated by the harpoon and 
hindered by the pokes the whale rose out 
of the water in a tremendous effort to 
sound, that he might reach bottom and 
rub the harpoon from his side. 

As he raised his great body out of the 
water another harpoon with its bunch of 
pokes was made fast to him. With a 
sweep of his flukes as he sank out of 
sight he struck one of the canoes, tossed 
it into the air a complete wreck, and 
dumped its occupants into the water, but 
in doing it he entangled his tail in another 
bunch of pokes. 

A volcano under the water could not 
have created greater commotion than the 
whale did as he attempted to sound, but 
the three bunches of pokes harried him 
and buoyed him up so that he could not 
reach bottom. 

The four canoes rescued the wrecked 
men, then paddled about the struggling 
whale, while the men harassed him with 
long-handled lances and harpoons at his 
every appearance above the water. 

The struggle was terrific and the men 
stood manfully up to their task, facing 
every danger. Yet, for lack of bombs, 


victory was uncertain. Again and again 
the whale rose, spouted vigorously, then 
endeavored to sound. But at each effort 
the pokes brought him back to the sur- 
face again. The natives had cut many 
deep gashes into the blubber, and even 
through into the flesh of the whale, but 
no vital spot had been touched—the death 
blow was yet to be dealt. 

With each rising the whale lashed the 
water with greater fury. Could he break 
loose from his entanglements ? 

At an opportune moment one of the 
canoes spurted quite near to the mon- 
ster, and fastened into him another har- 
poon with its bunch of pokes. An instant 
later more pokes were entangled into the 
fast bunches. 

The fury of the whale continued to in- 
crease, but he was evidently becoming 
exhausted. He was a prisoner, yet too 
dangerous to be approached. The men 
knew their game and knew also that 
their great hope of success lay in patiently 
waiting until the whale had exhausted his 
strength. So they lay to and allowed the 
monster to struggle it out unopposed. As 
the wounds made by the harpoons and 
lances bled copiously, he had already 
lashed the sea into a bloody foam. 

The sight was certainly a grand one, a 
contest new to my whaleman companion. 
He was accustomed to seeing boats ma- 
noeuvre with great skill until within strik- 
ing distance of the whale, then with one 
blow end his existence. But here were 
apparently all the theories of the expert 
whaleman set at naught and the powerful 
creature so tangled up by a few crude 
appliances that he was helpless. His 
struggles were magnificent exhibitions of 
strength, but availed him nothing; the 
natives could sit calmly in their canoes 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they now had the monster completely at 
their mercy. All that they would have to 
do would be to wait patiently and see the 
whale hasten his own death, almost lit- 
erally beat out his own life by his great 
struggles. 

The point of exhaustion gradually ap- 
proached. Each struggle became weaker 
than the last and the intervals of quietude 
lengthened perceptibly. Just after one 
faint struggle a canoe darted up alongside 
the greatcreature. The boat header, with 
a powerful effort, threw his lance home to 
a vital spot, and the canoe darted away 
beyond reach of the whale’s tail. 

There was a short, vicious flurry, a 
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stream of blood poured out of the whale’s 
spout holes with a spurt, and he rolled 
over on his side, dead. 

The natives were in a perfect frenzy of 
joy at their success. Each canoe picked 
up a line attached to a harpoon and be- 
gan to tow the carcass close up to the 
beach opposite the settlement. Long 
lines were run ashore, and with long, 
steady pulls, in which every man, woman 
and child had a part, the whale was soon 
nearly high and dry. The midnight sun 
made the day never ending, and when my 





companion and I returned to the ship we 
left the natives in high carnival, cutting 
in the whale and feasting on blubber and 
black skin as the operation went on. 
There were no sleepers then, but every- 
one turned to and made himself useful 
and came in for a share of the meat. As 
we passed through the settlement to re- 
turn to our boat we saw numerous dog 
teams dragging loads of blubber and 
flesh, which were carefully stowed down 
in the caches as part of the food supply 
for the coming winter. 





RONDEAU. 


You say, “ Please don’t !”” and move away 


An inch or two. 


Must I obey? 


Your smile invites, your frown repels. 
With love much daring seldom dwells, 
I hesitate in my essay. 


Who hesitates is lost. 
My arm’s around you. 


My fay, 
It shall stay. 


In tones as sweet as silv’ry bells 
You say, “ Please don’t.” 


You really truly can’t delay ? 

A pouting kiss, some disarray, 

You stairward turn—but love impels 
You back again, 10 weave more spells 


To bind my heart. 


I start away, 


You say, “ Please don’t.” 


CHARLES BEAUMONT HEPBURN. 
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Continued. 


RDINARILY, anyone building, or 
even buying, a boat considers his 
personal requirements mainly — 
the size of the yacht, which nat- 

urally involves differences in shape or type 
and rig; the waters in which he intends 
to cruise, and the amount of money which 
he purposes devoting to hisobject. Safe- 
ty, of all things, should be considered 
first, and a non-capsizable boat should be 
held to be absolutely essential. This, of 
course, means considerable draught, and 
by as much as draught is increased is he 
confined to deeper waters, but, given deep 
water, draught is no disadvantage. Onthe 
contrary, it means room inside and conse- 
quent comfort. Such atypeof yacht has, 
with large displacement, more width of 
floor than the beam would suggest, as 
compared with a shallow and wider type 
of boat, for in the latter case the room is 
to a great extent in the wings, and there- 
fore not available for accommodations. 
In England, in all the rules of measure- 
ment which have been in force from the 


date of the origin of the first yacht club 
(the Royal Cork, organized in 1720,) to 
the adoption of their present rule, a pre- 
mium has practically been offered for 
depth, in the fact that depth has always 
gone untaxed ; sometimes they counted it 
arbitrarily as half the beam, when in fact 
it often exceeded the entire beam ; some- 
times in other ways its value gained recog- 
nition. 

At present their rule is substantially 
the same as the one in general use in this 
country — length and sail area. In other 
words, with them the element of safety 
has never been taxed. Old sailors have 
often curious theories in which they firmly 
believe, but which should only receive 
that amount of attention required by 
politeness. Two of them relate to this 
question of depth. An old tar will argue 
that in a strong tide a shallow boat ought 
to beat a boat drawing, say, fourteen feet 
of water. But the draught has nothing to. 
do with it—absolutely nothing. It is ax- 
iomatic that two vessels of equal speed— 
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say of ten knots an hour—sailing against 
a tide of four knots an hour, must each 
necessarily make six knots of headway, 
without regard to the difference in the 
draught of the two vessels. The only ad- 
vantage in tideways that one vessel can 
have over another is where a current is 
running at unequal speeds at different 
depths—seldom the case. The old sailor 
will maintain, nevertheless, that a boat 
which is deeper in the water has more tide 
against her and is the more greatly hin- 
dered. 

Another favorite theory of some blue- 
jackets is that it is a mistake to build a 
deep vessel, as the water is much denser 
below the surface. However, the more 
intelligent owner, knowing something 
about the peculiar characteristics of wa- 
ter in connection with compressibility, 
will hardly let the theory weigh heavily 
as against the advantage of safety. 

Desultory clipping from the columns of 
but a few of the newspapers during one 
brief yachting season gave details of over 
sixty deaths from drowning by the capsiz- 
ing of pleasure boats, and this, doubtless, 
was nowhere near the actual number dur- 
ing that summer, all attributable to boats 


built on the “cat” principle —of model, 
not necessarily of rig—all shallow, cap- 


sizable craft. Can any advantage in tax- 
ing the element of safety be argued in 
the face of such ever-recurrent facts ? 
The catboat, which for its size may well 
be called the national rig, the interesting 
evolutionary result of shallow bays and 
smooth waters, is unquestionably adapted 
in the matter of convenience for the 
waters in which it is found. But it has, 
nevertheless, unfortunately drowned many 
people, and, still more unfortunately, it 
has influenced the shape of larger ves- 
sels, producing a type which in its turn 
has been productive of deaths in a more 
wholesale way. The larger the boat the 
more people she is likely to have aboard. 
A little catboat has nothing like the pos- 
sibilities for drowning a number that a 
large boat has. The unfortunate and 
disastrous accident to the Mohawk some 
years since has been attributed by many 
people to fault on the part of her sailing 
master. This may be so, but one wants 
a boat that will in her design offset bad 
judgment in handling and be safe from 
the effects of this possibility at least. It 
must not be understood that centreboards 
are in themselves in anywise necessarily 
responsible for accidents of this nature. 


Though a foreign invention—first used in 
England—centreboards have become so 
thoroughly ours by adoption as to be re- 
garded as purely American, and as such we 
would not see them slighted. They do 
not make a boat capsizable, even though 
they do perhaps tend to induce capsizable 
models. Put your centreboard in a non- 
capsizable boat and she would remain 
just as safe as before. There are theories 
to the effect that a centreboard may “trip” 
a vessel, but such views are not tenable ; 
indeed, under certain conditions the board 
has the opposite tendency. Ina violent 
gust of wind, heeling the yacht suddenly, 
a centreboard may operate to prevent the 
boat’s heeling too rapidly, and in this 
way be a safeguard; but where a boat 
goes over comparatively slowly there is 
necessarily an equal pressure on both sides 
of the board, so that it in itself exerts no 
influence one way or the other so far as 
stability is concerned. The real sphere 
of usefulness of a centreboard is in pre- 
venting leeway in the event of a vessel 
not presenting in its design sufficient lat- 
eral resistance, and this is its only use. 

In shallow waters which preclude the 
use of a deep boat its use is indeed prac- 
tically a necessity. But for deeper wa- 
ters, by as much as it tends to supplant 
depth in the boat itself its influence is 
harmful, though in itself it be, as above 
shown, not harmful. 

Admit that a given vessel has been so de- 
signed as not to need (for the purposes of 
lateral resistance) any centreboard — and 
by the term “ centreboard” we would here 
include not only the centreboard to which 
we are accustomed but any such device 
as a false keel or light fixed construction 
for the mere purposes of lateral resistance 
affixed to the true keel of the boat — and 
it will be found that such a boat, having 
her weight—z. ¢., her ballast—properly dis- 
posed, so that the centre of gravity there- 
of is sufficiently low, has no “vanishing 
point,” technically so called. By there 
being no “vanishing point” we mean 
that the boat cannot be put over to any 
angle at or beyond which the ballast ex- 
erts no righting tendency. Conceding, 
then, that a vessel which is so designed 
as not to need a centreboard—~. e., sup- 
plying in her natural form, without adven- 
titious adjunct, sufficient lateral resistance 
—and it is apparent that, with a proper 
disposition of weight, she has no “ van- 
ishing point.” In other words, she is 
non-capsizable. With the assistance of 
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the board—or rather by depending prac- 
tically wholly on the board for lateral re- 
sistance—a vessel may be designed which 
in smooth waters may be fast both to 
windward and off the wind and draw very 
little water; but this “skimming dish” 
will not to the thoughtful owner, with his 
knowledge of human weaknesses, the pos- 
sibility of “rum” both in the skipper's 
cabin and in the skipper, and the preva- 
lence of squalls during the summer sea- 
son, be the kind of cradle of the deep 
most conducive to sound slumber during 
a “watch below.” 

The dangers of the sea are sufficiently 
numerous without creating artificial ones 
which can be avoided. 

Now it has been found that deep ves- 
sels of a length of, say, four and a half to 
five beams can be driven with compara- 
tively small motive power. 

In this connection it would be most in- 
teresting to know how Puritan would sail 
with Genesta if the former were to be 
limited to the same sail area as the latter. 
Genesta is a boat of much greater dis- 
placement and with much larger accom- 
modations, but it is more than doubtful if, 
sail area for sail area, up to the limit to 
which Genesta can profitably use motive 
power, she would not at each given total 
area of sails sail faster than Puritan. 

That vessels can be made handsome, 
employing the relative dimensions men- 
tioned above, no one doubts. 

If, then, in a vessel of this description 
there can be combined the three desira- 
ble elements of safety, comfort and good 
looks, and, under a rule where motive 
power should be taxed more largely than 
it is to-day, a fourth element—to a great 
many people by no means the least im- 
portant—speed, the argument for the deep 
and comparatively narrow boat seems 
strong. 

There is a popular impression that a 
“cutter” is a long, narrow, deep vessel ; 
that the term means a boat with a hull of 
this shape, but a “cutter” may be any 
possible shape: the term applies to the 
rig, which is that of a single-masted vessel 
differing from our “sloop” of the past 
only in the matter of double headsails 
(a staysail and a jib instead of a jib 
alone) and in some minor details, and 
not at all from our “sloop” of the pres- 
ent, owing to the influence of the recent 
international matches for the America’s 
cup. ‘“Catboat,” “cutter,” “sloop,” 
“yawl,” “ketch,” “schooner,” “brig,” 


“barque”’ and “ ship,” with certain inter- 
mediate terms, all apply, and apply only, 
to the method of rigging the hull. ‘ Cat- 
amaran” applies to two-hulled vessels. 
But if you wish to describe differences 
in form, design or model of the hulls 
of single- hulled vessels, you must do it 
—with the single exception of the vio- 
lent difference indicated by “keel” and 
“centreboarder”— by employing some 
adjective or adjectival phrase. ‘“ Deep,” 
“narrow,” “broad,” “plank on edge,” 
“skimming dish,” “tonnage cheater,” are 
all examples of qualifying words applied 
to hulls for descriptive purposes. As we 
in this country became mostly familiar 
with the English cutter rig in the days of 
the five beam boats—the so-called “ton- 
nage cheater” of about 1878, produced 
by arule then in use in England—it is 
natural that “cutter” should have gain- 
ed currency with us as meaning a narrow 
boat, just as we look upon catboat as 
synonymous with a broad, shallow, centre- 
board hull, whereas a catboat may be of 
any design of hull. 

Another question which bears directly 
upon that kindred subject to measure- 
ment, classification for racing purposes, 
is this same question of “rig,” which 
again is mainly dependent on the size of 
the vessel. For a very large vessel a 
schooner rig is undoubtedly the most 
economical; cutter or sloop for smaller 
vessels, while the yawl rig is considered 
by many better for intermediate sizes. 
But the advantages of the yawl rig, which 
is primarily a cruising rig, over those of a 
cutter—deliberately under rigged for the 
purposes of cruising —.are open to ques- 
tion. The yawl’s mizzen is the last sail 
usually set and the first to be taken in, 
and the only definite perceptible advan- 
tage in a yawl is the shortening of the 
main boom, necessitated by the existence 
of the mizzenmast. This desideratum 
can be had, however, ina cutter, with the 
advantage of a decidedly improved ap- 
pearance, and the criticism, often made, 
avoided, that a yawl seen at a distance 
may be described, not inaptly, as “a cat- 
boat chasing a sloop.” 

That the yawl rig is not a necessity 
for safety and convenience of handling 
on ocean voyages is further amply demon- 
strated by the fact that none of the small 
cutters which have crossed the Atlantic 
recently have found it necessary to adopt 
this rig, even for the purposes of the voy- 
age. ‘They have all come as cutters— 
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Stranger, Clara, Minerva, Uvira, Jessica, 
Mr. J. Beaver Webb’s little five tonner 
Freda, thirty feet long and six feet wide, 
the smallest yacht which has ever crossed 
on her own bottom, and doubtless others 
whose names do not at the moment occur. 

Another and a most interesting fact 
which bears directly on the question of 
comparative advantage of various rigs, 
though its reasons and conditions are 
difficult of explanation, is the fact which 
we are all bound to admit (ocular demon- 
stration taking to a great extent in regard 
to it the place of theoretical explanation), 
that the subdivision of sails is incident- 
ally the actual loss of a portion of the 
motive power. In other words, that the 
cutting up of the motive power of a ves- 
sel, the subdividing it into a larger num- 
ber of smaller sails, which is done to gain 
the advantage of economy in handling, is 
directly detrimental to speed. ‘There is, 
in other words, a loss of ultimate effort 
from any subdivision of sails. 

The aggregate number of pounds of 
pressure which the wind exerts when re- 
garded from the point of view of its re- 
sultant effect is greatest where the press- 
ure is exerted against an unbroken sheet 
of canvas. In other words, roo square 
yards in one sail exert more driving 
power on a boat than too square yards 
divided between two or more sails. The 
fastest of all rigs, other things being 
equal, for any given sail area is therefore 
that rig which has all the motive power 
in one sail—like the catboat, next to 
which in this respect comes the sloop, next 
the cutter, then the yawl and last of all 
the schooner ; that is, last of all so far 
as yachts are concerned. Of course the 
same rule remains equally true inregard to 
the other rigs which are in use for purposes 
of commerce. Why this should be so 
we may leave mathematicians to demon- 
strate. For our purposes the fact is suf- 
ficient. It may be suggested that certain 
factors which would not necessarily be 
discovered mathematically, such as back 
wind from one sail exerting an influence 
on another and tending to counterbalance 
the effect of its effort, and what is tech- 
nically called a “ better draught,” which 
may possibly give a cumulative effect, 
are reasons which tend to produce this re- 
sult. 

A further reason also is suggested why 
that which might appear mathematically 
untrue is nevertheless the fact: for all 
mathematical purposes the sail plan of a 


boat is a plane, against every portion 
whereof the wind exercises an equal in- 
fluence. In practice the sails are set 
away from the wind (at as near as may 
be the same angle) ; in each of the sails 
a certain portion only is at that angle 
to the wind at which the wind will pro- 
duce upon it the best result, and of course 
the larger the area of the sail the greater 
the area found in this relative position. 
A certain portion of. practically every sail 
—that portion which lies along the luff of 
the sail—is at a less effective angle. In 
the case of a mainsail a part of this area 
along the luff is practically becalmed by 
the mast itself. 

Even where specific allowances are 
made in racing for “rigs” to counter- 
balance the acknowledged greater effi- 
ciency on the above-indicated principle of 
one rig over another, as is the custom in 
many, if not most, clubs, it makes a very 
unsatisfactory race when vessels of ‘vari- 
ous rigs contend for the same prize. 

Classification by rig as well as by size 
is essential to produce either interesting 
or satisfactory results. During the past 
summer there have been several matches 
in which the so-called “ Cape” catboats 
have been entered in a class with the 
small sloops and cutters, and sometimes 
they have won. It would be unfortunate 
for the evolution of the yacht if these 
victories were to be attributed to superi- 
ority of model, when in reality they were 
the result of “rig.” 

It will be generally conceded that a 
sloop and a schooner of the same length 
would be unequally matched, and it is 
equally true that a catboat will undoubt- 
edly vanquish a cutter of the same length 
under ordinary conditions, and so she 
should. 

One of the reasons why “yachting” 
may be held to earn its title as a fasci- 
nating sport may be difficult for a lands- 
man to realize, but nevertheless is of con- 
trolling power. We refer to the delight 
and satisfaction which one interested in 
such subjects derives from taking his 
drawing board and instruments, designing 
the vessel, figuring the centre of gravity 
of her proposed displacement, her centre 
of lateral resistance, centre of effort, the 
area of her sails, her metacentric height 
and all the multitudinous elements which 
enter into the construction of a boat, and 
which must be accurately adjusted be- 
tween themselves on paper before a suc- 
cessful boat can be built. To make out 
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specifications for the builder, to enjoy the 
personal supervision of the actual con- 
struction of the yacht, to watch her grow 
as the carpenters, blacksmiths, riggers 
and sail makers fulfill their allotted tasks ; 
to attend her launching and know by the 
result how accurately he has foretold the 
weight of her material and has seen the 
resultant effect (as demonstrated by the 
depth at which she floats when launch- 
ed and rigged)—this is to participate, 
though in an humble sphere, in the delight 
of the exercise of the creative power. 

Nor is the enjoyment of a first sail, af- 
ter such intimate relations to the con- 
struction of a boat as makes her almost a 
part of her designer, a matter to be ap- 
preciated or understood by a land lubber, 
or even by the yachtsman whose bank 
account permits him to buy or build a 
vessel with sufficient accommodation for 
his purposes, to hire his crew and to main- 
tain her in all possible luxury, and where 
lack of true interest in the sport leads him 
to do so without having any greater in- 
terest in or real ownership of her than 
that which he obtains from paying her 
bills and deciding on the number of her 
staterooms and lockers. The latter prob- 
ably appreciates his dinners on _ board 
prepared by French cooks, may even 
have a warm admiration for the fine 
polish of his brasswork, may possibly note 
with an approving eye the neat appear- 
ance of his well-paid crew ; but the former 
finds his pleasure in the graceful lines of 
his vessel, in admiring her actions, study- 
ing her moods and participating in the 
delights reserved for the real yachtsman. 
If, indeed, in addition to the science of 
naval architecture he shall have given the 
requisite time to the study of navigation, 
he may well be said to have extracted 
from the finest of sports “all there is in 
it.’ Nor need his galley, if hunger be in- 
deed the best of sauces, turn out dinners 
any less inviting than those which grace 
the table of his wealthier confrére. 

From many aspects it is unfortunate for 
the yachting interests of this country that 
one of our largest clubs permits on its roll 
only vessels above a certain tonnage, thus 
excluding from voice in their councils the 
men owning smaller yachts, though of 
course as non-yacht owners they may be- 
come formal members of the club. This 
may have its advantages in the personnel 
of the fleet, so to speak, but it has very 
decided disadvantages in tending to ex- 
clude the owners of smaller yachts from 
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their deliberations, for the reason that the 
small yacht is the only training school of 
the amateur sailor. Very few men who 
buy a large yacht at the outset for their 
first experiment ever become sailors, for 
they have, to use the old saying, “crawled 
in through the cabin windows ” and missed 
all the enlightening influences of the 
“ fo’ksle,” 

Small yachts develop practical knowl- 
edge of handling and an actual mastery 
of the principles involved; they afford 
practice which is useful to a man when 
he graduates to his larger boat. He 
never forgets what he has learned in the 
smaller boat, and which he never would 
have learned in the larger one. The Cor- 
inthian races, which have been and are 
now so much encouraged, have also added 
greatly to the development of sailors from 
yachtsmen, giving as they do opportuni- 
ties to others than yacht owners to ac- 
quire practical knowledge. 

In the international races the crews 
have, of course, always been professionals, 
and properly so. Professionals are nec- 
essarily better than amateurs, and the 
stake that is being contended for is too 
great to permit the slightest advantage 
which it is possible to obtain being dis- 
regarded. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a man who sails half a dozen times 
in a summer is not so efficient as a man 
who has been brought up to it, earns his 
living in that way and is employed on a 
yacht all the time. A few contend that 
the Corinthians, having as a rule more in- 
telligence and better education, are more 
valuable than poor sailors who are sailors 
by profession, at $30 a month; but for 
practical racing the preference for the 
professional should be considered no slight 
upon the Corinthians. 

Evolution has made distinct strides dur- 
ing the past twenty or thirty years, and 
more especially in the last five or ten, anda 
point which must not for a moment be dis- 
regarded is grade and beauty of outline. 
That it is a pleasure to a yachtsman to 
look at a graceful boat and that lines of 
strength are lines of beauty are unques- 
tionably artistically true, though this 
statement must not be taken in too broad 
a sense. Strength may, of course, elim- 
inate beauty, but that graceful lines in 
naval architecture — lines and models 
which appeal to the eye as beautiful 
objects—necessarily embody the elements 
of safety, speed and comfort may be 
taken as almost axiomatic. There is, of 
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MINERVA. 


course, beyond mere outline, a beauty of 
construction discoverable only on an in- 
ternal examination of the craft herself, 
itself embodying in its honest strength 
a certain element of beauty, and what 
has been said above must of course be 
qualified by this latter fact. A beauty 
which should be fair outwardly to the 
eye might be but a whited sepulchre. 
One can hardly formulate set rules as to 
what constitutes a pretty boat and what 
an ugly boat. It is a question of per- 
sonal equation. 

Sometimes a man may be constrained 
to buy something which he does not re- 
gard as particularly beautiful, because of 
the limited extent of his means; but no 
man ever bought an ugly boat when he 
could for the same money secure one 
which pleased his eye and in her com- 
ponent elements carried out the fair prom- 
ise of her exterior. 

Regarding steam yachts the same prin- 
ciples hold good that are true of sailing 
yachts. One wants safety, comfort, speed 
and looks, but in steam yachts probably 
speed would be considered first,appearance 
second, comfort third and safety last. 
At least this is true of many steam yacht 
owners. Speed in steam yachts means 
relative discomfort ; it means more space 


given to engines and boilers and conse- 
quent reduction of cabin accommodations. 
The size of the owner’s purse is the most 
important element in a steam yacht. But 
steam yachting is not “yachting.” It is 
an attractive sport, which has not yet re- 
ceived an appropriate name, in which one 
can be very comfortable, dine luxuriously 
and, barring accidents to machinery, reach 
port at a given hour, and can conse- 
quently reduce the uncertainty which is 
one of the charms of yachting to a mini- 
mum. 

If a man has time — and he ought not 
to go yachting if he has not—the uncer- 
tainty of “getting there ” is one of the 
charms. He is looking for winds and 
clouds and one thing or another all the 
time ; and although it may be a great 
source of annoyance, when one has to 
reach a port at a given hour, to have the 
wind die out, a man who never goes in a 
sailing vessel except when he has plenty 
of time will always escape that annoy- 
ance. The owner of a-steam yacht has 
the possibility of extracting a great deal 
of amusement from his navigation, but 
the study of the sky, the chances of wind 
and the uncertainty as to the time he will 
make his land fall are phases of yachting 
which only occur to him when some valve 
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or piston rod gives out, 
and then he does not 
derive much pleasure 
from them, for with his 
limited sail area it does 
not matter much wheth- 
er there is a breeze ora 
calm. Repairs below or 
a passing tug are hissole 
resource. 
Nevertheless any 
‘ man who has gone to 
4 school on a small yacht, 
who has grown up and 
become a sailor, and 
comes to the conclu- 
sion that a steam yacht 
will better meet his 
views, will exercise his 
command on a steamer 
precisely the same as he 
would on a sailing ves- 
sel, and extract from it 
as much amusement as 
the “tea - kettle” sys- 
tem permits to unhap- 
py mortals. 

One interesting and 
curious point, which to 
the “rule - of -thumb ” 
naval architect is a mat- 
ter of ever - recurring 
surprise, is found in the 
fact, so often noticed, 
that vessels supposed 
to have been built on 
exactly similar lines 
have yielded apparent- 
ly very different results 
so far as speed is con- 
cerned. In _ explana- 
tion: First stands the 
personal equation, 
which means not only 
the skipper and crew, 
but the owner —the 
owner to the extent of 
providing the vessel 
with everything neces- 
sary in the way of 
equipment, seeing that 
everything in her out- 
fit is in absolutely per- 
fect order, that she has 
everything requisite, 
that she has not run 
down in any way in her oe 
gear or anything else. 
A bad sheave in a block 
may lose a race, jam- 
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ming the sheets at acritical moment. But 
in addition to this, and the possible superi- 
ority of one skipper over the other in the 
handling of the vessel, there is always the 
possibility that the vessels are not abso- 
lutely the same. A change of half an inch 
in the shape of a frame would mean a 
change in the shape of many more frames. 
This might be imperceptible to the eye 
while the vessel was building on the stocks, 
but of sufficient importance to produce a 
vast difference in the result. 

Admitting, however, that two vessels 
are absolutely the same in model, quite 
different materials may have been em- 
ployed in their construction, resulting in 
a different centre of gravity ; the frames 
of which one boat is built (assuming that 
they are built of wood) may be better sea- 
soned, consequently lighter, and this boat 
would require more ballast to bring her to 
precisely the same point of flotation than 
the other, the addition of which would give 


her greater stability, because the weight 
would be put in a more advantageous 
place. 

Assuming the two vessels to be -identi- 
cal in design, and the sails of the same 
size, the boat with the greater stability 
will carry them at a more advantageous 
angle. 

But chapters and volumes not only 
might be, but have been, written on each 
of the half-dozen points already touched 
upon. Argument may be added to argu- 
ment, and yet the slow process of evolu- 
tion must go on under its own prescribed 
conditions. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate that evolution in yacht building is 
a branch of or assimilated to social evo- 
lution rather than natural evolution, and 
that, however it may be doubted when 
gazing upon the last graceful creation of 
some noted designer swimming upon a 
summer sea, the true type has not as yet 
been reached. 
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THE WHEELMAN’S SONG. 


Spin, my wheel, my shining wheel, 
And bear me into the fragrant west. 
Be swift, for the evening shadows steal 

And the lilies float at rest. 
They float and ride 
On the sleepy tide, 
Like pearls on a maiden’s breast. 


Turn cheerily now, my willing wheel, 
Till fast as the swallow’s flight we go, 
And the glistening bars of burnished steel 
Flash back the sunset’s glow. 
The way is long, 
But a merry song 
Will make it the shorter grow. 


Then here is a song for my faithful wheel— 
My steed of the shining mane, 
No need have we for the rowelled heei 
Or the lash’s cruel pain. 
Just a touch of the toe 
And away we go, 
Till the wind pursues in vain. 


Davip H. MoreHEAD. 
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“MY DOG TOSS.” 


BY CORNUBIAN, 


Ah! HE was some- 


thing like a spaniel ; 
as pretty as paint and 
as knowing as a Chris- 
tian. His temper, too, 
was grand; nothing 
could put him out or 
throw him off his 
scent; he would work 
from sunrise to sunset 
without scarcely turn- 
ing a hair. But his 
old-fashioned ways 
and cunning, when on 
game, gained his young 
master the envy of the 
whole country side ; 
the lads knew the value of a good dog in 
those days. After all, such envy mattered 
little ; Toss was as true as he was affec- 
tionate, and nothing could affect his loy- 
alty and his love for his master, which his 
master well knew, and for which Toss 
was loved accordingly. 

Imagine, good reader, a long wavy- 
haired, liver-colored water spaniel, low on 
the legs, with an abnormal amount of 
“ feathering”’ and with broad, firm pads 
on the said limbs ; very, very long ears, a 
shaggy - haired mouth with a sort of big 
mustache growing from both cheeks ; 
grand white teeth and intelligent, steady 
brown eyes, set in a truly noble-looking 
head, and you will mentally behold an 
image which somewhat resembled my dog 
Toss, but which, in my private opinion, 
could never do him justice—imagine ye 
never so wisely ! 

For eleven long years—the best of my 
youthful days of sport—Toss was indeed 
the pride of my heart, and he worked, like 
the noble creature that he was, almost up 
to the last. What a funny little beast he 
looked when first I beheld him! Just a 
little brown shaggy ball, with two brilliant 
eyes ; all that a baby spaniel of a month 
old could be expected to look like ; and 
even in those early days methought I 
traced a doggy sort of dignity in his 
quaint appearance, which manifested itself 
more clearly directly he entered actively 
into the realms of sport. 

My introduction to Toss—he bore no 
name then—occurred thus: About three 


miles from the home of my youth, amid 
the moors and glens of Cornwall, there 
lies a town of very much importance in 
the county, and in this town dwelt one of 
considerable importance to me, but whom 
I knew by no other name than that of 
“ Camborne Sam.” Now Camborne Sam 
was a tailor by profession, but a thunder- 
ing — ahem !—a sportsman from choice. 
He was supposed originally to have come 
from Camborne, which by the way was 
not the town wherein he resided, hence 
the prefix to his Christian name ; be this 
as it may, and it is a matter of no real 
moment, Sam knew a likely pup as soon 
as he clapped eyes on one, and Camborne 
Sam was a sporting friend of mine whose 
acquaintance I valued, and for whose 
knowledge in the world of dogs I main- 
tained a deep respect. Uncharitable peo- 
ple said that Sam was a bit of a poacher, 
but such remarks could not affect my 
deep regard for him; I liked Sam and he 
liked me; there was a great and secret 
bond between us, and that was the love of 
sport. 

One day as I was leaving the grounds 
at home, with my gun under my arm, who 
should I spy in the distance but Cam- 
borne Sam. He was hurrying toward me 
as fast as his short legs could carry him. 
Sam was stout ; he lived well, and, being 
close on forty years of age, was inclined 
to puff considerably when exerting him- 
self abnormally ; so I naturally waited 
for him to come up. 

And here it may be as well to remark 
that my father objected to my friendship 
with Sam. The pater was squire of his 
parish and a sort of quasi- model in the 
way of correct living. I rather think 
that he was somewhat prejudiced and re- 
garded Sam as a suspicious character, 
inasmuch as he neglected his profession 
in order to appreciate on every available 
occasion the charms of sport. For my 
part I saw nothing objectionable in 
Sam’s line of action; in fact, scandalous 
as it might have seemed to my father, I 
used highly to approve of Sam’s conduct 
when, on my appearance, gun in hand, he 
would jump nimbly off his bench, pitch 
his work aside, on with his boots, and, 
taking a thick stick in hand, would ac- 
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company me over moor and through 
copse and covert, enjoying the sport 
quite as much as I did. Sam was sucha 
good marker and always knew where to 
start a hare. 

On this occasion, however, Sam seemed 
unusually full of business, and it struck 
me I knew what that business was. His 
broad face beamed in the morning sun as 
he approached, and, touching his hat—he 
was always a very polite man—he burst 
forth with some welcome tidings. “I’ve 
got him, Master Willum, and he’s the 
beautifullest pup as ever I see. I’ve bit 
his tail off this very mornin’, afore I start- 
ed. You can come in town to-morrow 
and take him away with you if you like, 
sir,” he added. 

By this I understood that Sam had sat- 
isfactorily concluded certain negotiations 
for one out of a litter of spaniel pups 
from a sort celebrated in the county for 
their many virtues in the field. I ought 
to say, however, that he had been com- 
missioned by me to procure the “pick of 
the lot.” 

Sam accompanied me that day ; we had 
fair sport, but during most of the time we 
discussed that spaniel pup, and when I 
retired to rest, tired out with the day’s 
tramp, the vivid remembrance of his oft- 
repeated words, “the beautifullest pup I 
ever see,” lulled me into a satisfactory 
and well-earned slumber. 

And when the welcome morrow arrived 
and I beheld the little, brown, shaggy, 
plump doggy my satisfaction was greater 
than even my anticipations had _ been. 
“We'll call him Toss, Sam,” said I, “ for 
he’s just like a ball!” and Toss he was 
called. Sam had done the business well, 
for he had indeed chosen the flower of the 
flock, as the future proved. 

I did not take the pup home with me 
that day. Sam was to keep and train him 
for me. 

Our country was chiefly composed of 
moorland, bracken and brake, wherefore 
the many advantages of possessing a 
thoroughly good spaniel may doubtless 
be readily comprehended by the reader. 
I understood spaniels and loved them as 
a class; but only such as knew their 
business did I care to possess, and the 
rearing and training of a promising pup 
was therefore a matter of the keenest in- 
terest. Under Sam’s able guidance my 
taste for these intelligent creatures had 
assumed a character in which the profes- 
sional judge decidedly predominated over 








the amateur, and at a time, too, when I 
was under seventeen shooting seasons in 
age. I am not sure that I did not think 
Sam one of the greatest men of his day, 
on account of the vast amount of knowl- 
edge he possessed in the world of sport, 
especially in reference to spaniels and 
shooting in general. 

“If Sam had not been born for a tailor, 
he might perhaps have turned out one 
of the finest squires in England,” I used 
to remark to my most intimate comrade, 
Dick Wood, and Dick, who appreciated 
Sam’s merits, used gravely to agree with 
me. I was fortunate therefore in having 
such a friend as Sam to take charge of 
the spaniel pup and to see to his pre- 
liminary training—a matter which, in my 
opinion, was of tremendous importance. 

How well I remember the circumstances 
under which Toss became acquainted with 
the first head of game he had ever seen! 
Sam and I were the only witnesses of the 
affair, and it happened thus: Sam had 
taught the pup to fetch and carry a little 
woolen ball, and the pup delighted in it. 
I used occasionally to ride into town to 
see him, and before starting on one of 
these occasions I put a jack snipe in my 
pocket which had been killed the previous 
day. When [arrived at Sam’s abode that 
worthy took the woolen ball from the shelf, 
and pitching it far out into his back yard 
told the pup to seek it, as usual. Toss did 
as he was bidden, and quickly bounded 
back with the ball in his mouth, deposit- 
ing it; according to custom, at Sam’s feet, 
while with an eager look and an incessant 
wagging of his stumpy tail he seemed to 
invite a repetition of thefun. I pulled the 
jack snipe out of my pocket. 

“Try him with that, Sam,” said I. Sam 
took the bird with a grin and, after hold- 
ing it to the pup to be scented, flung 
it out into the very centre of the court 
with a cheery “ Go seek!” Toss bounded 
away after his quarry, as was his custom ; 
on getting up to the snipe his stump of 
a tail ceased to wag and his whole de- 
meanor underwent an unusual change. 
He sniffed at the bird, then drew back a 
little and, with head first on one side 
then on the other, regarded it attentively. 
The pup seemed puzzled ; soon he moved 
forward and put his paw on the bird, arch- 
ing his neck the while and looking down 
at it with raised ears in a suspicious man- 
ner. Then he gave a backward bound, 
as if to make believe he was frightened, 
but still keeping his ears raised and his 
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eyes on the snipe in the same suspicious 
way. 

“Bring it here!’ yelled Sam. Toss 
cautiously advanced for the second time 
and tenderly picked up the bird; then, 
with arched neck and stumpy tail erect, 
trotted up to Sam in a manner that 
seemed to show pride in the awakening of 
a new responsibility and laid the jack 
snipe at his feet. He then retired a foot 
or so and sat down with his ears still 
raised and his eyes earnestly fixed on the 
strange new object which absorbed his 
entire attention. ‘The pup seemed to re- 
alize that the bird was a real thing —a 
matter of deep importance, as it were, and 
by no means to be treated like a woolen 
ball; in short, a new sphere of action had 
opened up for Toss, and he seemed to 
know it. 

“ Ain’t he a stunner, Master Willum ?” 
said Sam, with his admiring eyes fixed on 
the pup. 

“ He is indeed,” replied I, and so would 
anyone else have done who had been for- 
tunate enough to witness the scene. 

The following autumn snipe were un- 
commonly plentiful in our neighborhood 
and Toss underwent an excellent first 
season’s experience in consequence. I 
had a great idea in those days of training 
a young water spaniel on snipe as a pre- 
liminary stage of his education. A good- 
tempered spaniel seldom forgets his early 
experiences in the field, and if trained 


to find “long bills’ cautiously he can’ 


generally find any other sort of game, and 
when necessary work in the same wary 
manner in which he is almost bound to do 
on whole snipe, in order that he may not 
prematurely spring his find. It is highly 
necessary, however, that a young spaniel 
should have his game killed to him ; this 
naturally increases his interest in the 
work, prevents him from becoming wild 
and affords every opportunity of teaching 
him to retrieve. Snipe are comparatively 
small birds, but a spaniel who can work 
them well can as a general rule work any- 
thing well. I have often known carefully- 
trained water spaniels to wind a snipe and 
stand to it, as well as any setter, at a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty yards from 
the bird. 

Toss was under twelve months old 
when early in August he accompanied me 
to the moors, where I hoped to find sun- 
dry “long bills”’ and flappers to introduce 
to his notice. He seemed quite in his 
element, dashing round and over the 


rushes, and occasionally splashing into 
some of the numerous half-hidden moor- 
land streams that traversed the bogs in 
all directions. It was real good fun to 
him, though at first he did not realize the 
purport of the day’s proceedings. 

Soon we came upon a sedge- covered 
pond on which I spied a brood of teal un- 
der the escort of their watchful mother. 
Perceiving the enemy close at hand, Moth- 
er Teal slowly piloted her flock to the 
further edge of the pool, where the sedge 
joined with a cluster of tall reeds in form- 
ing a close cover. This was excellent! 
The flappers were full grown, but would 
take a bit of working among the sedge 
and reeds. I knew their line, and made 
round the edge of the pool for the point 
at which they entered the dense cover. 
Toss was not long in getting on the scent, 
and anon I knew, by reason of sundry 
short, sharp yelps, that Mother Teal would 
have all her work cut out to prevent her 
young ones from springing. 

With gun at the “ready position” I 
followed the pup, who was dashing about 
the reeds in a manner that showed the 
keenest of enthusiasm. Suddenly Toss 
ceased yelping ; neither could I perceive 
the slightest movement of the reeds 
about where I knew him to be at the 
time. The pup had changed his tactics, 
whereby I gathered that he had caught 
sight of Mother Teal and her brood at 
bay. Then there followed a tremendous 
splash, accompanied by prolonged and 
excited barking, and up went Mother 
Teal and her flock. Bang! Bang! Down 
dropped a couple of plump young birds 
in the middle of the pond; one lay mo- 
tionless, the other, being winged, made 
across the sedgy surface as hard as it 
could, followed by Toss, who had spotted 
it from his post of vantage at the side. 

I waded out into the pond and picked 
up the dead bird, then turned my atten- 
tionto the pup. Hehad secured the other 
teal—a young mallard, by the way—and 
was holding it tenderly in his mouth, not- 
withstanding that the bird was flapping 
away with its sound wing as hard as it 
could. The situation was clearly an 
anxious one from the pup’s point of view, 
and I think his feelings were considerably 
relieved when I took the wounded bird 
out of his custody. We found the re- 
mainder of that brood later on and took 
heavy toll out of it, Toss doing his share 
of the business right well. We found 
some snipe also, and though the pup had 
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to be forcibly restrained on more than one 
occasion, his first day on the moors was 
doubtless as enjoyable to him as it was 
satisfactory to me. 

Before the end of the ensuing month 
Toss had become fairly well acquainted 
with partridges, landrails, water-rails and 
with fencocks and moorhens, as well as 
with snipe and other wild fowl of various 
sorts; but I was careful not to let him 
work on rabbits or hares more than could 
possibly be helped, as I preferred him to 
take thoroughly to feather rather than to 
fur. There were woodcocks to be found in 
the covers as autumn deepened into win- 
ter, and I especially desired Toss to be 
“good on cock” —hence these precau- 
tions. 

Some dogs seem to be born old; by 
this I mean that they are unusually cun- 
ning even as pups, or rather naturally 
clever in picking up their work and in 
appreciating correctly the circumstances 
relating thereto. Toss was one of this 
sort; he appeared to know intuitively 
what any reasonable sportsman expected 
of him in a manner that I have never be- 
fore or since witnessed in any dog. He 
was cleanly in habits, sober and reason- 
able in behavior and remarkably affec- 
tionate and gentle in disposition. Every- 
body loved that dog. He was a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word; that is, 
if an animal possessing the finest instincts 
of a well-bred, well-trained spaniel might 
with truth be held to be a gentleman. 
But one thing he could never understand, 
viz., being expected to flush game con- 
tinually in front of guns that did not 
properly account for the same. 

Once I lent him to my friend Dick 
Wood, who used frequently to shoot over 
him with me. Dick went over the covers 
with three casual acquaintances from 
London on this eventful occasion. Cock 
after cock did Toss find and carefully put 
up before the party, but miss after miss 
was the inevitable and only result of his 
labors. Dick was a nailing good shot — 
few better—but he wanted his companions 
to get as much sport as possible, and he 
therefore generously refrained from firing, 
even though it was often pain and grief 
to him. 

The snow was falling slowly at the time, 
and as the cocks did not make long flights 
Dick endeavored to content himself with 
merely marking down as many of the 
birds as he could. At length Toss, who 
knew nothing of the duties of a host, evi- 
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dently came to the conclusion that the 
three Londoners were as many unmiti- 
gated duffers with the gun, so he made a 
point of avoiding them, and would only 
work in front of Dick. Whereupon the 
three Londoners congregated round Dick 
in a manner peculiar to inexperienced 
gunners, and when the next cock rose, 
right at their feet, blazed away into the 
oak coppice as before, with precisely the 
same result. Toss stopped working at 
that volley, and after gazing up at Dick 
with a look that very plainly said: “Oh, 
my master’s friend, I did not think that 
you could be guilty of letting that cock 
escape,” put his helm well down and made 
for home as fast as his legs could carry 
him, leaving the three typical Londoners 
under the questionable impression that 
they had at length managed to hit some- 
thing that was not exactly oaken coppice. 
Dick Wood told me the whole circum- 
stances of the case the same evening, and 
being only boys we had a hearty good 
laugh over them; neither could we in any 
way blame Toss, who was sleeping on the. 
hearth rug at our feet the sleep of the 
righteous. Toss, though a dog of un- 
usual knowledge, was naturally unaware 
that the lives and customs of cockneys, 
as a general rule, tended not only toward 
misses but also toward many other mat- 
ters and things that by no means conduce 
to the bagging of cocks, no matter how 
cautiously he might have found and 
sprung them. 

On another occasion some school fel-. 
lows were out sniping with Dick Wood 
and me. The birds were lying uncom- 
monly well, and many a comfortable shot 
did we get. Our companions, however, 
were not used to snipe, consequently they: 
allowed too many of them to get away 
scot free. Toss took exception to. their 
proceedings after a time, and under no 
circumstances could he be made to. range 
in front of that portion of the line occu- 
pied by the ill-doers ; in fact when one of 
them did happen to drop a snipe in the 
midst of a dense swamp covered with 
willows Toss was with extreme difficulty 
prevailed upon to retrieve the bird, 
though as a general rule he loved re- 
trieving game quite as well as springing it. 

When snipe happened to be wild and I 
was tempted to take long and ineffectual 
shots at them in consequence, the dog 
would ever and anon look round: at me in 
a reproachful sort of way which seemed to 
say: ‘Come, master, this is not the sort 
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of thing for a respectable dog to counte- 
nance, but as it is for you I will do my 
best, all the same, though it is hard to see 
‘em going clean off like this.” That dog 
could speak, notwithstanding that he had 
not the gift of language. 

Years sped on, and season followed 
season. Toss was still the same steady 
and careful worker—still the same gentle 
and loving companion he had ever been. 
Time certainly strengthened the inexplic- 
able feelings of affection which I had 
ever entertained toward my dog. But 
alas! time brought inevitable changes, the 
recollections of which are even now fresh 
with regrets, and it was in sorrow that I 
was forced to admit to myself after silent 
reflection that Toss was not the dog he 
once had been ; in short, that his best days 
had long since been passed. A long 
tramp over the bogs began to tell on the 
faithful old creature in a manner that 
there was no mistaking ; his sight began 
to fail, and his poor old limbs, crippled 
with the rains and snows of many a well- 
employed winter, no longer carried him 
over moor and through covert and brake 
as they were wont to do. 

In the summer noontide Toss loved to 
lie outside the entrance gate, where he 
could see the villagers and other passers- 
by. They all had akind word for him. One 
day he was lying as usual in his favorite 
spot, when a runaway horse drawing a 


market cart dashed down the road ata 
terrific speed. The old dog sprang to his 
feet and tried to jump the wall, but fail- 
ing in the attempt he fell back on the 
roadside, when the near wheel of thecart 
passed over his shoulder. 

I was soon on the spot and saw at a 
glance the real state of the case. Since 
then I have faced dangers and trials of 
all kinds, but never have I experienced 
the feelings of that time. To fetch the 
gun that had killed so much game over 
the dear old dog was but the work of a 
minute or so, and looking the sufferer full 
in the eyes—and he looked at me in his 
agony as only he could look—TI fired ! 
Death was instantaneous. 

* * * * * 

In a sweet old-fashioned house covered 
with ivy and wisteria, and situated in the 
very heart of the county of Cornwall, a 
certain heirloom is carefully preserved ; 
it is a fine specimen of Joe Manton’s work 
—a gun of which its possessor may justly 
be proud, as was his father before him. 
The writer has killed much game with 
that gun, but the last shot he fired there- 
from sealed its muzzle to him forever, for 
it gave rest to a faithful spaniel, whose 
remains now lie under the trees on the 
steep slope overlooking the home of his 
youth. That little mound under the great 
oak trees and the old Joe Manton are sa- 
cred to the memory of my dog Toss. 
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RANCIS GALTON in 1877 explained 

to a sub-section of the British Asso- 
ciation a method by which he had ob- 
tained an average type of a group of 


people by blending in a certain manner 
the photographic portraits of the indi- 
viduals, 

This was the beginning of composite 
photography. The original method of 
Galton was soon greatly modified and im- 
proved, and composite photography be- 
came very popular. As the process was 
simplified, composite photographs were 
made in great numbers and of various 
subjects. It was a common thing for the 
graduating class in the higher schools and 
colleges to have a composite made from 
their portraits before separating for their 
homes. Thus each member of the class 
would have a picture of all the other 
members in one portrait, or, more truly 
perhaps, a characteristic portrait of the 
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entire class. The average facial type of 
certain professions and occupations was 
obtained by means of composite photog- 
raphy, and very interesting were the at- 
tempts made to show the typical Ameri- 
can lawyer, clergyman, doctor, legislator 
or actor. Some of the results obtained 
were very curious, as, for instance, the 
composite of a classof girls blended with 
a similar photograph of a group of young 
men in order to show the prevailing char- 
acteristic of the young American student. 

A rather comical story is told of one 
young man who was shown a photograph 
of a young lady which seemed to impress 
him very much. The expression of the 
countenance in the portrait denoted a 
strong will, yet a gentle disposition. It 
was the face of a young lady whom one 
would like to know. 

“Who is the original of this portrait ?” 
the young man inquired. 

“The graduating class of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton,” was the reply. 

It was a composite photograph, and the 
admiring young man awoke regretfully 
to the fact that there was in reality no 
such lady as the one whose face had so 
strongly impressed him, or, rather, that 
there were forty-nine of her! 

Another instance is told of a young 
lady who on seeing a composite photo- 
graph of a small circle of friends of which 
she was a member exclaimed : 

“Tt is so charming to enjoy the portrait 
of somebody who is all one’s intimate 
friends at once!” 

An interesting composite photograph 
may be made by blending the various 
portraits of one’s self made at different 
periods. Thus a slightly idealized like- 
ness is obtained, for the inevitable con- 
scious expression is done away with in 
blending the various portraits. 

There is no end of subjects to which 
composite photography may be applied, 
and the results may often be of great 
value to science. It has been suggested 
that the process might be used with ad- 
vantage in obtaining the types of animal 
species and standards of different breeds ; 
also that a composite photograph would 
be more valuable than the most expert 
testimony in deciding the genuineness of 
a suspected signature, for the doubtful 
autograph could be compared with a com- 
posite of several which were known to be 
genuine, and the difference, if any, would 
then be apparent. 

Composites of small groups are not so 


valuable as an average type, of course, as 
those which are made of larger numbers. 
Composite photography is of the most 
value in securing an average type and 
generalization of the prevailing race or 
class characteristics. 

When the prominent features in a group 
of people are entirely unlike, the compo- 
site photograph of that group will result 
in a blurred mass without many well-de- 
fined lines. If, on the other hand, it were 
possible for all the faces of a group to be 
exactly the same in the striking features, 
the result would be a clear and well-de- 
fined portrait, as if made of one person. 
It is therefore apparent that in proportion 
as the characteristic features of a group 
are similar or unlike, the resulting com- 
posite portrait will be clearly defined or 
blurred. That member of the group who 
bears the greatest resemblance to the com- 
posite portrait comes nearest, of course, to 
having the average typical face; while 
the one who is entirely unlike the blended 
mass of portraiture has features which are 
distinctly different from all the others in 
the combination. 

It is not difficult to make composite 
photographs. There are several methods 
by which the work can be done. That 
first explained by Francis Galton consisted 
in hanging a number of portraits one in 
front of the other “in such a way that 
the eyes of all the portraits shall be 
nearly as possible superimposed.” He 
first focused his camera upon the top por- 
trait and made a photograph of it; then, 
by successively removing the portraits 
from the pin which secured them, the 
likenesses of all were imposed in turn upon 
the same part of the sensitive plate and 
a composite photograph of the entire 
group was secured. 

This method required accurate appa- 
ratus, which was rather expensive, and 
therefore could not be used by most 
amateurs. Mr. Rockwood, who has suc- 
cessfully made many composite photo- 
graphs, especially of graduating classes, 
describes his method of work as follows. 
He is speaking of a composite of nine 
young ladies, members of a literary club 
in New York: 

“T reduced the power of light,” he says, 
“so as to make necessary an exposure of 
eighteen seconds.” 

“TI first drew upon the ground glass a 
fine perpendicular pencil line, which served 
as a central line to the head. Across and 
at right angles to this line I drew two 
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others, an inch and a quarter apart, one 
of which ran through the line of the 
mouth and the other through the eye 
at the caruncula, or at the joining of the 
upper and lower cartilages. These lines 
were arbitrary, and the image was adjust- 
ed to them. 

“Of course there is quite a variation 
in the distances between these two lines 
in the human head, therefore the camera 
had to be care- 
fully adjusted 
after each expos- 
ure. As it was 
very difficult to 
do this by hand 
I constructed ad- 
justable boards 
hinged at one 
side with fine 
screws, so placed 
under the camera 
as to elevate or 
depress it, and 
another screw to 
move the whole 
camera and bed- 
plate forward or 
backward, until 
these distances 
between the eyes 
and mouth were 
made to corre- 
spond with the 
standard. I then 
made a_pendu- 
lum by a weight 
on the end of a 
string, about 
forty inches long, 
practically giving 
one second to a 
motion of oscilla- 
tion. This J 
found more practicable than a_ watch. 

“Starting my pendulum, the impres- 
sions were made in quick succession. Of 
course, the slide was returned to the 
holder after each exposure and a new fo- 
cus of adjustment of the succeeding sitter 
made. ‘The only modification to the final 
picture consisted in uniting the white col- 
lars or neckwear into one. I think it 
would be best in future experiments to 
have a dark or black silk kerchief with 
which to cover the white neck draping, 
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which would give a simple, uniform effect 
to the upper part of the body.” 

Another simple yet accurate way of 
making a composite is to superimpose 
one portrait upon another until all the 
pictures of a group are printed upon one 
piece of paper from the various negatives. 
This print is then finished in the ordinary 
way and shows the average of all the 
facial developments and physical pecu- 
liarities of the 
members com- 
posing the group. 

In printing 
from various neg- 
atives on one 
piece of paper it 
has been suggest- 
ed to place the 
negatives all to- 
gether, one on 
top of another, 
accurately super- 
imposed in one 
large specially- 
made print- 
ing frame deep 
enough to hold 
all, and then 
print through all 
the negatives at 
one time on one 
sheet of paper 
beneath. I am 
inclined to think 
this would give 
a rather blurred 
mass of portrait- 
ure. 

The actual 
photographing in 
any case is, of 
course, accom- 
plished in the 
usual way, and the development and print- 
ing are the same as in other branches of 
photographic work. But the greatest ac- 
curacy must be maintained in posing the 
subjects so that the prominent features 
of all will fall exactly upon the same 
place in the plate, and in giving precisely 
the same length of exposure to all the 
subjects. The sum of the various indi- 
vidual exposures must equal the length 
required to make one good negative under 
the same circumstances. 
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NATIONAL GUARD. 


S. A. 


Part I. 


EN years ago the troops of the Bad- 
ger State consisted of a number of 
separate companies organized un- 
der a moss-grown militia law, uni- 

formed something after the manner of the 
Waterloo days, armed with Springfield 
calibre .50’s, as a rule, and designated 
as guards, rifles or volunteers as the fan- 
cies of the members might suggest. A 
favorite custom was to name the newly- 
raised command for some distinguished 
general, and Sherman, Sheridan and Cus- 
ter were thus remembered. A custom 
still more honored in the observance was 
to designate the company by the name 
of the town in which it was maintained, 
and almost every place of over five thou- 
sand inhabitants had its local defenders, 
while some companies seemed to flourish 
for the time in villages so small as to give 
rise to the supposition that the entire male 
population had been mustered in. 

The foreign element in our own me- 
tropolis,true to its policy of “looking back- 
ward,” had organized its martial force and 
named it from some Old - World patriot ; 
and still others, proudly pointing to the 
Fatherland as the head centre of all that 
was perfect in the military art, conceived 
that it was a mistaken policy which induced 
the President of the United States to limit 
the manceuvres of the army and militia 
thereof to the “exercises, evolutions and 
ceremonies embraced in” the so - called 
tactics, and the first time an expert in- 
spector made the rounds he was con- 
fronted by the sight of a company formed 


in accordance with the practice of the 
Prussian service, and put through its paces 
by words of command that might have 
been all that they should be in the barrack 
yards of Potsdam or the Paradeschritt 
in front of the guard house of Berlin, but 
that had to be suppressed even in so Teu- 
tonic a region as Eastern Wisconsin. 

It is a matter of tradition that when 
a very enthusiastic old “ Hauptman’”’ was 
called upon to state why he failed to teach 
Upton instead of the drill book of the 
beloved Kaiser he promptly replied: “1 
tried it; it’s no good,” and took it much 
to heart that he should be called upon 
eventually to sacrifice his natural prefer- 
ence and take up arms against the sea of 
troubles to be found in the American blue 
book even when “opposing ” did not end 
them. 

Of this new generation of soldiers thus 
springing up in the Northwest the off- 
cers, as a rule, had indeed seen service, 
but the rank and file were men unused to 
war's alarms. There had been some fa- 
mous commands in the ante-bellum days, 
one of which—the Milwaukee Light 
Guard—had made a triumphal tour to 
New York in 1859; had been royally en- 
tertained by the old Seventy-first, when 
it was known as the American Guard and 
Vosburgh was its colonel, but of these 
old-time companies not a vestige remain- 
ed beyond the “ Tiger” breast plates, the 
(once) white leather cross belts and the 
awe - inspiring black towers of fur they 
wore upon their heads. Splendid soldiers 
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CHANDLER P,. CHAPMAN, EX-ADJUTANT GENERAL, 


were in those fine old companies and 
every mother’s son of their membership 
seems to have volunteered at the first call 
in April, ’61. Wisconsin’s First and Second 
Regiments were made up almost entirely 
of the really well-drilled militia companies 
that paraded our streets on every Fourth 
of July and on Washington’s Birthday. 
Three of the best in Milwaukee alone 
were commanded at one time by West 
Point graduates, and the stately move- 
ments of the old Scott’s tactics were vastly 
admired by applauding citizens. But it 
is all dead and buried now —all a mem- 
ory of the past. There are no parades on 
either Washington’s or the nation’s birth- 
day ; no more bearskin shakos, “ spike- 
tail” coats, “ target shoots” and speech- 
making. A good deal of the old-time 
sentiment in its outward and visible shape 
has disappeared. The stately militiaman, 
with his glittering gaspipe of a musket, is 
gone forever, but the underlying principle 
is still there, and in his place we have a 
guardsman who can shoot. 

Ten years ago nothing but a memory 
remained of the old companies, and yet we 
had as many that were new. There had 
been a season of apathy for quite a time 
after the grand muster out of the volun- 
teers in ’65. Wisconsin towns were filled 
with war - worn men in dusty blue, with 
wooden legs and empty sleeves and scarred 





faces. ‘They had had enough of soldier- 
ing for some time, but presently boys be- 
gan to grow up and seek to emulate their 
sires. ‘Then came the new militia move- 
ment. Then, after much pleading, a re- 
luctant Legislature was induced to offer a 
faint encouragement to the infant com- 
mands ; $300 a year for armory rent was 
voted to each company, and $5 a year to 
each man who obtained the full-dress uni- 
form thereof. That law is still the basis 
of our annual appropriation, and has been 
the backbone of our support for the up- 
hill pull of an entire decade ; but better 
things crept in, and better still are com- 
ing. 

The force was but an agglomeration of 
independent companies when first I came 
to know it in 1880. Gray was to the full 
as popular as blue. The “spike-tail” 
coats, trimmed with gilt braid, gay epau- 
lets and shoulder knots and white-plumed 
shakos were almost universal. Some of 
the companies had white cross belts, but 
most of them had nothing but the worn 
old black leather waist belt, the McKeever 
box and the metal scabbard. Uniform, 
arms and methods were all practically ob- 
solete, but “the boys,” as they called 
themselves, and preferred to be called, 
were solidly set against innovation or 
change. There is nothing on earth more 
conservative than an old soldier—unless 
it be a young one. 

A great reunion of Wisconsin soldiers 
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took place in the city of Milwaukee in the 
summer of 1880, and most of the militia 
companies attended. Provisional battal- 
ions were organized for the first time and 
gave the earliest impulse to the battalion 
movement that came in almost immedi- 
ately after. It was in the winter of ’80-1 
that the first convention of officers of the 
State troops was held at the capitol in 
Madison. The convention has never been 
omitted from that year to this, and each 
meeting has brought increased attendance 
and added value. It was in January, 1882, 
that Jeremiah M. Rusk entered upon his 
seven-year administration as Governor, of 
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Wisconsin, and during those seven years 
as radical a change was wrought in the 
organization, equipment, instruction and 
discipline of the troops of this State as 
occurred in Pennsylvania after the riots 
of “79. 

The office of adjutant general of the 
State of Wisconsin up to this time had 
been one of minor importance. There 
was no Salary to speak of and no emolu- 
ment worth considering. The duties were 
principally connected with the dust-cov- 
ered muster rolls and records of the volun- 
teer force which the State had sent into 
the field in 1861-5. “The militia” prac- 
tically took care of themselves, except 


that once a year some official connected 
with the Governor’s staff would drop in 
after two weeks’ formal notice and count 
noses for the annual allowance of clothing 
money. Every man present in “the uni- 
form of the company” whose name was 
borne on the muster rolls meant $5 in the 
company treasury, and if there were not 
uniforms enough to go round it was not 
difficult to persuade the inspector that an 
old blouse and forage cap raked out from 
the dust bin was the dress meant by the 
law, since that was the rig they generally 
drilled in. As the inspector himself not 
infrequently appeared in civilian costume 
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it was at least more of a uniform than he 
wore, and so it passed. 

Curious indeed did those annual cere- 
monies appear to a looker on who had 
shouldered his musket with the New York 
Seventh or served his time with the regu- 
lars on the frontier; but it seemed all 
right to “the boys,” especially if the in- 
spector was a good speechmaker and 
knew how to keep them in line for the 
next gubernatorial election. . And yet, 
even under such auspices and with such 
surroundings, was prepared the code of 
regulations for the government of the ac- 
tive militia of the State which, with very 
slight modification, holds good to-day. It 
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is a feather in the cap of an old and tried 
staff officer of the war days that his little 
‘“‘blue book ” has been the guide of the 
Guard through a dozen years of change, 
improvement and rather more active ser- 
vice and riot duty than falls to the lot 
of the average citizen soldier, and stands 
to-day unchallenged. So far as the law 
would sustain him he has gone, and what- 
soever defects exist are attributable to 
our legislators, not to Edwin E. Bryant, 
our adjutant general of ten years ago. 
But the renaissance of the Guard be- 
gan in good earnest in January, 1882. 
There was much speculation as to the se- 
lection of his military staff by the newly- 
elected Governor. He was himself a war 
veteran, who had commanded his regi- 
ment in the famous “march to the sea,” 
and had won the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of such a born fighter as Gen. “ Joe” 
Mower in the final tussle at Bentonville. 
He was known to have strong proclivities 
for the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
it was thought that his chief of staff 
would not unlikely be some prominent 
member of that order of veteran soldiers 
rather than the more modern product— 
the officer of the rising National Guard. 


The former would have war experience 
beyond question, but would be apt to 
cling to the ideas of the war days—to 


muzzle loaders and “Casey” as opposed 
to breech loaders and “ Upton.” The lat- 
ter might lack war knowledge, but would 
be more in sympathy with the new move- 
ment. 

Grand Army men naturally desired the 
selection of one of their number and the 
guardsmen hoped, almost to a man, that 
the office would be tendered to an officer 
who had proved himself as company 
commander, and later as assistant inspec- 
tor general, a most accomplished and 
practical soldier. Moreover, he had 
served at the front in the early days of 
the war and had been duly mustered in as 
a member of the G. A. R. When there- 
fore the announcement was flashed by 
telegraph that Governor Rusk had named 
Chandler P. Chapman, of Madison, as his 
chief of staff there was a shout of approv- 
al and rejoicing in every armory in the 
State and the seven years that followed 
were filled full with confirmation of their 
earliest faith. 

It was Chapman who molded the scat- 
tered battalions and companies into regi- 
ments, each in its own district. It was 
Chapman who strove from the outset to 


eradicate all the old militia parade ideas 
and to bring the Guard to a business 
basis. It was Chapman who chose the 
regular army as the standard for Wiscon- 
sin’s soldiery and he who first brought reg- 
ular officers in as the instructors and 
“coaches” of the raw command. It was 
he who little by little weaned “ the 
boys ” from their first loves, the tail coat 
and plumed shakos, and taught them to 
be men in the regulation dress of the 
regular service. It was he who devised 
the methods for the rapid mobilization 
of the Guard ; planned their service uni- 
form and equipment; exploded the old 
inspection system and started the new 
one ; instituted the regimental camps with 
“regulars ” as drillmasters and coaches ; 
originated the annual conventions and 
has presided over their deliberations 
from that time to this, and it was he who 
fathered the impulse that made practice 
with the rifle the most important item in 
the instruction of our guardsmen, and 
who was the leader in the movement 
that secured to our State soldiery the ad- 
mirable tract of land for our encampments 
and the rifle ranges pronounced by every 
expert who has visited them “ unequaled 
in the whole country.” S% monumentum 
gueris, circumspice might well be the 
motto of his house and name. 

The force thus organized and equipped 
consists to-day of three regiments of in- 
fantry, stationed in their appropriate dis- 
tricts throughout the State, and one sev- 
en-company battalion of infantry, a light 
battery and a troop of cavalry in the city 
of Milwaukee. The laws of the common- 
wea!th limit us to forty companies of foot, 
one troop and one battery, but there are 
five excellent companies already organ- 
ized, instructed and mustered as “ pro- 
visionals,” which may be called into ser- 
vice in case of need and which stand ready 
to take the places of those which, failing 
to keep up to the standard, are required 
to lay down their arms and disperse. 

Under General Chapman’s administra- 
tion the State was divided into four regi- 
mental districts, the oldest regiment—the 
First Infantry—being taken from the 
southern counties; the Second Infantry 
from those of the east side of the State 
that lay north of the first district; the 
Third Infantry from those lying north and 
west, respectively, of the other two, and 
the Fourth Infantry being taken entirely 
from one metropolis. The First and Sec- 
ond Regiments were organized April 26, 
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1882 ; the Third on April 30, 1883; the 
Fourth on April 25, 1884 ;. the cavalry 
troop on April 27, 1880; the battery on 
May 11, 1885—all, as will be seen, within 
the last decade, although many separate 
companies had been in existence during 
the seventies. 

Anticipating, as was supposed at the 
time, by a year or so, but, as it turned out, 
indefinitely, the passage of Senator Man- 
derson’s three - battalion bill, the Second 
Infantry was filled to twelve companies 
and has now its full complement of three 
majors. The Third Infantry also is in 
readiness for immediate transformation 
into a three-battalion command. It was 
hoped that by the time the First, Second 
and Third Infantry had been uniformly 
organized as “ three-battalion ” regiments 
Wisconsin troops would find themselves, 
in that respect at least, side by side with 
“the regulars,” but the recent orders of 
the War Department have somewhat 
checked enthusiasm in that direction, and 
it is the Fourth Infantry now which the 
most nearly corresponds with those of 
the permanent establishment. It consists 
of seven companies. 

All over the central and northern por- 
tions of the State the military spirit is rife, 
and applications for the enrollment of new 
companies are constantly coming in, but 
the district of the First Infantry at the 
present moment seems to have been a 
trifle overcultivated at the start, and the 
crop of young soldiers does not fill the 
gaps caused by the removal or retirement 
of the older ones. Asa result of several 
years’ observation of the “organized mil- 
itia” of Wisconsin the writer is of the 
opinion that the average annual change in 
the membership of the force is over 30 per 
cent. In other words, each year’ sees 
about one-third of the rank and file of the 
Guard falling out, and as many new men 
coming in. 

Of certain commands this cannot be 
said. ‘There are a few staunch old com- 
panies the charter members of which still 
shoulder their muskets in the ranks, and 
year after year the old names grace the 
muster rolls and the familiar faces peer 
out from under the visor of the service 
forage cap at the annual inspection. 
There is no such thing as lineal promotion 
here and, as organized to-day, there can- 
not be any other than a company system. 
As a consequence the right flank company 
of some regiments is handled at camp 
after camp by officers who are not only 


the seniors of their grade, but who, by 
length of service, are much the seniors of 
many who far outrank them in commission. 
Some commands have had no change to 
speak of in their commissioned list since 
the day of muster in; others have had 
almost as many captains as years of their 
existence. 

The Third Infantry marches every year 
into camp with the same field officers it 
had in 1882. The field of the First were 
all company officers in 1885. This must 
not be taken as an indication of lack of 
stability on the part of the oldest regi- 
ment. All the field of the Third are war 
veterans still in vigorous health. The 
original field of the First was composed 
of men who were already gray with 
years of honorable service, and two of 
them at least sufferers from the expos- 
ure and hardships of their campaigns 
under Grant and Sherman. Right here it 
may be said that Wisconsin’s guardsmen 
have been led from the start by officers: 
who have smelled powder time and again. 
Perhaps this is one reason why there is so- 
much “business” and so little pomp and 
circumstance about our organization to- 
day. 

As to that organization the words of 
Col. E. C. Mason, Third United States 
Infantry, who last year made the annual 
War Department overhauling which we 
seek, are quoted : 

ORGANIZATION, 

“The laws of the State of Wisconsin 
relating to the National Guard authorize 
forty companies of infantry, one light 
battery and one troop of cavalry. The 
companies of infantry are organized into 
regiments and battalions as the Gover- 
nor may direct. The organization at pres- 
ent is as follows: First Regiment, ten 
companies; Second Regiment, twelve 
companies ; Third Regiment, eleven com- 
panies; Fourth Battalion, seven com- 
panies ; one light battery and one troop. 
of cavalry. There are, in addition to the 
above, four provisionalcompanies. These 
companies are subject to orders and may 
be called into service, and when so em- 
ployed are entitled to receive the same 
pay and allowances granted the estab- 
lished force, otherwise they receive nao 
money from the State.” 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 

“The provisions for the payment of the 
troops are as follows: When the troops 
are called into service for a period less 
than thirty days each man receives for 
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HASTY ENTRENCHMENT, 


pay $1 per day, subsistence and the 
necessary transportation. For over thirty 
days’ service the troops receive the pay 
and rations of the United States Army. 
The regimental officers on duty receive 
the pay of officers of like grade in the 
regular service. For rent of armory and 
other necessary expenses there is paid, 
per annum, by the State to each company 
of infantry, $300; to the light battery and 
troop of cavalry, $500. While in camp 
each infantryman receives for subsistence 
$1.50 per day, each trooper and artillery- 
man $2 per day. ‘There is also paid to 


the light battery and troop of cavalry the 


further sum of $300 each for the extra ex- 
penses incident to the mounted service.” 
CLOTHING. 

“The State furnishes to fifty men in 
each company a suitable fatigue uniform, 
after the pattern in use in the United 
States Army. This uniform consists of 
one overcoat, one blouse, one pair of trou- 
sers and suitable head covering — cap, 
white canvas helmet or campaign hat, as 
the authorities may elect.” 

EQUIPMENT. 

“The infantry troops are furnished with 
Springfield breech - loading rifles, calibre 
.45, woven field belts and canteens. The 
State has in store a limited supply of obso- 
lete pattern haversacks and knapsacks. 
In some cases companies have supplied 
themselves with knapsacks, haversacks 
and leggings at their own expense. The 
Light Horse Squadron consists of one 
troop of cavalry, mounted on private 
horses and equipped with carbines, sabres 
and pistols. The horse equipments, sad- 
dles, bridles, blankets, etc., are issued by 
the Ordnance Department of the army.” 

CAMP AND GARRISON EQUIPAGE. 

‘“‘Camp and garrison equipage issued by 
the State consists entirely of tents, of 
which there are nine hospital, with fly; 


150 wall, with fly; ten mess, for com- 
panies, 12 by 40 feet; and one mess, for 
officers, 14 by 45 feet.” 

MESSING. 

“ While in camp the messing is done by 
companies. The company officers as a 
rule mess with their men. The cooking 
is done by men or women hired for that 
purpose. In some cases the cook’s police 
came by detail from the companies; in 
others the assistant cooks and waiters 
were men, women, or boys hired for the 
occasion. ‘The troops subsist themselves, 
paying for this purpose into a common 
fund such proportion of their per diem as 
may be necessary. This fund is disbursed 
by the commandant of the company for 
the purchase of the food. The men seemed 
to be well satisfied with the quantity and 
quality of the subsistence served.” 

So much for the service dress and 
equipment. The full uniform for state 
occasions is as close an imitation of that 
of the regular army as the various firms 
of “military tailors and furnishers”’ can 
supply, so far as the foot troops are con- 
cerned. The cavalry and light artillery 
are allowed a little more latitude. The 
Light Horse Squadron (so named by its 
original members, many of whom had 
served throughout the war while squad- 
rons were still recognized) wears a black 
helmet like the regular cavalry, except 
that the cords are mohair and the plume 
yak. ‘The tunic is heavily trimmed “fore 
and aft” with yellow braids and cords that 
give it rather a more dressy, jaunty look 
than the tunic of our frontier guardians. 
The nether garments are riding breeches 
of buff Bedford cords, and the boots the 
latest regulations for mounted officers. 
Buff gauntlets, same shade as the breeches 
and made by a skilled workman from 
“the old country,” complete the dress ; 
and with this is worn a special sabre belt 
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and sabre finer than the regulation pat- 
tern, 

So, too, the horse equipments of the 
troop when on parade or gala occasions 
are more ornate than those of our prac- 
tical comrades. and the heavy polished 
bridle and bits, brass mounted and jing- 
ling with chains, and the yellow-trimmed 
schabraque of dark-blue cloth, tend to give 
the horses a livelier coloring which they 
and the many fair friends of the com- 
mand doubtless appreciate, but it takes 
only a few minutes to stow all this para- 
phernalia into the locker rooms of the 
great armory of the troop, and in very 
short order it will come trotting forth 
from the massive stone doorway looking 
particularly business - like in its garb of 
blue flannel shirts and blouses, with thecar- 
bine slings, woven cartridge belts and horse 
equipments of the regular service. Noarti- 
cle descriptive of the Wisconsin National 
Guard would be complete without espe- 
cial allusion to this really admirable com- 
mand, for the “ Light Horse” is no more 
popular on its native heath (in the heart 
of Milwaukee) than it is throughout the 
entire State. Rivalry, even to the extent 
of a certain degree of soldierly jealousy, 
may exist between regiments and com- 
panies, but this fortunate troop of horse 
has friends everywhere. 

In the spring of 1880, when Generals 
Grant and Sheridan accepted their invita- 
tions to visit Milwaukee to attend the first 
big reunion of Wisconsin war veterans, a 
number of prominent ex-sabreurs conceiv- 
ed the idea of forming a troop of cavalry to 
be the escort of these distinguished chiefs. 
A score of the foremost professional and 
business men of the city joined with them 
at once. The or- 
ganization was ef- 
fected at the end 
of April and, in 
handsome uniform 
and in excellent 
drill and discipline, the troop 
reported for escort duty in the 
first week in June. ‘How on 
earth did you do it?” asked 
General Sheridan, as he glanced with 
kindling eyes along the line of pre- 
sented sabres. The answer was that 
most of them “had been there be- 
fore,” which was indeed the case. 
Wisconsin has a singular affiliation 
for cavalrymen, despite the fact that 
she raises few saddle horses, and 
there is little that she can deny to 


this favorite command to-day. Perhaps 
the best illustration of the popularity 
of the troop in our midst can be found 
in the recent political situation. The 
nominee of one party for the highest 
office in the gift of Wisconsin’s people was 
the original second lieutenant and present 
“veteran”’ member of the Light Horse. 
The nominee of the other party, the then 
honored head of the Badger State, march- 
ed and rode in the same regiment of Wis- 
consin cavalry with his political antago- 
nist yet devoted personal friend of to-day. 
No matter which had come out ahead Wis- 
consin would seat an ex-trooper in the gu- 
bernatorial chair. 

The reunion of 1880 over, the Light 
Horse settled down to business and de- 
cided to become a fixture in the newly-or- 
ganizing National Guard. Its members 
were, many of them, beginning to show the 
streaks of silver in moustache or beard. 
Most of them were staid family men who 
loved their home comforts, but with un- 
looked-for enthusiasm they stuck to their 
evening foot drills and the weekly jog in 
the saddle. A “regular” was presently 
brought in as “coach,” In 1881 they 
marched out to the lake region of Wau- 
kesha County and went into camp for a 
week, taking sharp drill and discipline like 
the veterans they were. Then new blood 
was injected ; the winter drills and sum- 
mer marches and camps continued. They 
were given their first fost-bellum intro- 
duction to Southern soldiers when the 
Macon Volunteers came to Milwaukee as 
their guests in 1883, and the two com- 
mands swear by each other to this day. 

In 1884 they were encamped at Du- 
buque, lowa, side by side with Light 
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Batteries B and F, Fourth and Fifth 
Artillery, and a battalion of the Fourth 
Infantry, United States Army ; won first 
prize for excellence in troop drill under 
the eyes of West Point judges, and came 
home enthusiastic over the welcome given 
them by the regulars, among whom they 
had found hosts of friends. General Scho- 
field and staff came to Milwaukee and 
opened their first annual ball for them, 
and the next year General Breckinridge, 
with a number of comrade regulars, simi- 
larly honored them. The first call for ac- 
tive service came almost as closely on the 
heels of this latter gala occasion as did 
Waterloo upon the celebrated ball when 
“Belgium's capital had gathered ”"—but of 
that hereafter. 

It was not until the Chicago encamp- 
ment and prize drill of 1888 that the 
troops really met rivals “ worthy of their 
steel,” and this time their !aurels were in- 
deed in jeopardy. The dash and grace 
and style of the Cleveland City Troop, 
with their beautiful Kentucky thorough- 
breds, their handsome hussar dress and 
the light and agile physique of the men, 
all combined to make the “ backers” of 
the Wisconsin horsemen decidedly ner- 
vous. The Ohio men had a West Point 
captain, too, but the stern training to 
which the Milwaukeeans had subjected 
themselves told in the general result, and 
the professional cavalrymen detailed as 
judges —officers of the First and Fifth 
Cavalry —again awarded first honors to 
Wisconsin. 

But, after all, the biggest victory the 
Light Horse ever won was over the enemies 
of the National Guard movement in the 
West. An armory with riding hall, stables, 
company and squad rooms, drill room 
for foot duty, etc., was urgently needed, 
but our Western Legislature would listen 
to no pleas. Seventy thousand dollars 
would hardly pay for what was needed. 
“Tt is absurd,” said the opponents of the 
measure, and they were hosts, “to spend 
such a sum for an armory in the city 


of Milwaukee. The good sense of the 
people” (that flimsy bulwark on which 
demagogue and politician so loudly 
proclaim their reliance) “will stand be- 
tween our homes and any possible harm 
at the hands of rioters.” But it didn’t, 
and it never does when the passions of 
the multitude are aroused. 

The Light Horse raised the money and 
the armory, a fine edifice of stone, and 
the plaster was not dry, the mortar 
hardly set, before the worst mobs the 
West had ever known were rioting in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and this build- 
ing became the nucleus of our defense, 
and one for which every good citizen 
thanked Providence and the Light Horse 
before May 4 was half over. The an- 
archists’ bombs played havoc in Chicago’s 
Haymarket, but Wisconsin's volley blew 
the backbone out of the mob before it 
got within bomb-tossing distance. Six 
hundred troops were mustered within the 
armory walls before the building was 
fairly finished that the politicians had pre- 
dicted would be useless. 

In 1881 our armories were in cellars or 
garrets, scattered in cheap buildings all 
over the city. The central fire station 
was here; the central police station 
there; the jail somewhere else ; the gas 
works down town; the water works up 
town, and the foreign-born populace out- 
numbered the native to an extent that 
made thinking men look grave. ‘To-day 
the gas works and water works are still 
far apart, but between them, ranged side 
by side, the centre of our municipal de- 
fense, are the armory of the Light Horse, 
the central police station, the stone jail 
and the central fire station. The light 
battery and four companies of infantry 
are easily housed within the walls the 
troopers built. 

Ten years old this spring, the troop is 
yet young and vigorous as ever. Another 
year and, if all go well, it will have made 
itself known in person to OuTING’s read- 
ers in the cities of the East. 


To be continued. 
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CRICKET IN THE METROPOLIS. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK, 


OT for the past twen- 
ty years has the no- 
ble old game of 
cricket flourished 

in the metropolis as it did 
during last season. Not 
only were there more crick- 
et clubs in existence in the 
_ metropolitan district than 
~ ever before, but there was 

a marked improvement in 
the character of the play, as also in the 
personnel of the clubs. ‘Then, too, a new 
spirit of progress in management seemed 
to have been infused into a majority of 
the local organizations, this latter im- 
provement being shown in the establish- 
ment of the cricket league of New York, 
with its series of local championship con- 
tests. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and if the league will only confine it- 
self to its legitimate sphere of operations 
and not burden itself with the control or 
management of any international contests 
it cannot but be successful in promoting 
the welfare and popularity of cricket in 
the great metropolis. 

I have often wondered why it was that 
New York, with its command of most ex- 
cellent material from among the thou- 
sands of English cricketers resident in its 
midst, has not long before this counted 
its cricket clubs by the dozen. One ob- 
stacle, I think, has been the lack of fa- 
cilities for playing the game at Central 
Park similar to those given the Brooklyn 
clubs at Prospect Park. For years the 
map of Central Park has been ornamented 
by a cricket field, but it has only been 
within a few years that the field in ques- 
tion has been allowed to be used by any 
club, and now that it is the clubs occupy- 
ing it are obliged to put up with a very 
inferior condition of the field for cricket 
purposes, for the park officials will neither 
improve the turf themselves nor allow the 
clubs to do it at their own expense. At 
Prospect Park matters are very differently 
arranged by the Park Commissioners, as 
the splendid condition of the field of the 
Manhattan Cricket Club at the Parade 
Ground fully shows. By and by, no 
doubt, the New York park officials will 
astonish our local clubs by giving them a 
well-rolled turfy field at Central Park on 





which a first-class wicket can be pitched. 
I am very glad to see that our athletic 
clubs are beginning to take an interest in 
cricket, both the New Jersey Athletic As- 
sociation and the Berkeley Athletic Club 
having added elevens to their field teams. 
No athletic club which fosters baseball, 
lawn tennis, football and lacrosse should 
neglect so manly and attractive a game 
as cricket. Boston has done much to 
advance the welfare of the game in Mas- 
sachusetts, while Philadelphia is regarded 
as the “home of cricket” in America. 
Why, therefore, should New York occupy 
a third position? And _ that, too, with 
more material at command in the way of 
English resident cricketers than either of 
the other cities. 

There have always been two drawbacks 
to the progress of cricket in popularity 
in the metropolis. One of these obstacles 
to its success is the wearisome delays 
incident to its playing in this city ; and 
the other is the “revolving” which is 
connected with it ; the former tires spec- 
tators, while the latter utterly destroys 
the esprit de corps which would otherwise 
prevail in the clubs. The great waste of 
time during the playing of matches is 
not only entirely unnecessary but is in 
express violation of the Marylebone Club 
laws of the game. For instance, a game 
is announced to begin at 11 A. M., and as 
arulethe contest commences over an hour 
afterward. Again the rules admit of but 
two minutes between a batsman leaving 
his wicket and his successor taking his 
place, yet ordinarily from three to five 
minutes are occupied. The rules, too, ad- 
mit of but ten minutes’ intermission be- 
tween innings, and yet often half an hour 
is thus wasted. 

There is but one way to make cricket 
popular in the metropolis, and that is to 
begin as promptly at the hour appointed 
to commence play as the professional 
ball players do in their game. Also, to 
strictly observe the English laws of the 
game—violated in every match—of two 
minutes and ten minutes for the required 
intervals. And it may be added that the 
object in view would be greatly promoted 
by limiting the match to one innings on 
each side for each one-day match, thereby 
enabling the players to attend to business 
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in the morning, digest their dinner at 
noon, and then be prepared to fully enjoy 
a one-innings game, beginning at 2 P.M., 
or even at 3 o'clock, in the summer months 
of June, July and August. 

I went to Prospect Park on the occasion 
of the first league matches scheduled to 
be played there between elevens repre- 
senting the east and west of the me- 
tropolis, expecting to see some improve- 
ment in this respect; but I found it was 
the old, old story, told over and over 
again in local cricket contests. The 
games were scheduled to begin at 2 P. M. 
By that hour not half of the competing 
elevens had arrived on the field, and it 
was an hour after the appointed time be- 
fore “play” was called by the umpire. 

The league, I am glad to note, adopt- 
ed a rule which gives a forfeited game 
against the club failing to have their 
eleven on the field ready to play with- 
in half an hour of the scheduled time for 
beginning the game, and another rule 
throwing out drawn games as no games 
to count in therecord. In England drawn 
games count as half a game, as in chess 
tournaments. If the league will only set 
its foot down against “revolving” it will 
help the popularity of the game greatly. 

In regard to the revolving abuse I want 
to say a few words. I know for a fact 
that the custom of playing members of 
one club in the elevens of other clubs has 
materially lessened public interest in the 
contests. A club works up a good eleven 
of bona-fide members, and it challenges a 
rival club to a match, of course with the 
expectation of seeing none but the regu- 
lar club players in their adversary’s elev- 
en. But on arriving on the field who do 
they see practicing as one of their op- 
ponents’ team but a strong player who is 
one of the stars of another club. Leav- 
ing out the fact that this interloping play- 
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er takes the place of a club member who 
had hoped for a chance to play.in his club 
eleven, what credit is there in winning a 
match in which players of two clubs — 
a quasi-picked eleven — play against the 
bona- fide club eleven? ‘This revolving 
has always been a drawback to the suc- 
cess of our local cricket clubs and always 
will be. The rule should be membership 
of but one club, with all revolving barred. 

The clubs of the Metropolitan Cricket 
League of New York for 1890 included 
the Manhattan, Kings County and Bed- 
ford of Long Island, and the New York 
and Cosmopolitan clubs of New York and 
the New Jersey Athletic Association. The 
Staten Island Cricket Club refused to 
join the league. 

The opening games of the league were 
picked eleven contests named East v. 
West, the Long Island clubs comprising 
the eastern section and those of New 
York and New Jersey the western. There 
were two matches played on May 28, one 
being between the first elevens of the 
league clubs and the other between the 
second elevens. The eastern elevens won 
both matches, the first eleven winning 
theirs by 130 to 98, and the second elev- 
en theirs by 111 to 28. The contests took 
place on the field at Prospect Park. 

The outside clubs of the metropolis— 
those that are not in the league—are the 
St. George, Staten Island, Berkeley Ath- 
letic Club, Brooklyn, Amateur League, St. 
Austin’s School and the Hamilton. Co- 
lumbia College also has‘an eleven. 

The Berkeley Athletic Club has been 
greatly strengthened by the acquisition of 
Mr. Howard McNutt, whose batting and 
bowling were such a feature in the club 
eleven’s conquests. This season I hope 


to see the cricket league greatly en- 
larged and the championship contests 
made a great feature. 
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:” THE ADVENTURE OF A BICYCLIST. 


BY WILLIAM ATKINSON, 


T was the summer of 1888, and I was 
seeing England on my wheel. I 
had started from Liverpool, had 
“done” the Midlands and London, 

had traveled along the Great North road 
from the metropolis to Edinburgh, beloved 
as much by cyclists to-day as by the old 
coachmen of the last century, and I was 
now on my way back to London to meet 
some friends with whom I intended going 
on to Paris and Rome, but had “ detour- 
ed” so as to take in some of the gay 
watering places on the northeast coast. 
If you have never tackled the Yorkshire 
wolds, comrade of the bike, try them 
some day ; for, if there is plenty of uphill 
work, the roads are generally excellent 
and the air is simply intoxicating, to say 
nothing of the magnificent views. 

Well, I was endeavoring to make a 

record crossing those glorious old wolds 


on a certain July afternoon. I left Scar- 
borough in the morning ; lunched at Brid- 
lington Quay, and then set out for the 
little town of Pocklington, where I hoped 
to run across an Ohio man. 

For about twenty-five miles after leav- 
ing Bridlington I bowled along the ridge 
road fifteen hundred feet above the sea. 
But I overshot the mark in that twenty- 
five miles, and went just three miles be- 
yond the good road which leads to Pock- 
lington. However, just when I discovered 
my error I saw another road that certainly 
seemed to follow the direction I wished 
to take. 

The sign post read “ To Bishop’s Wil- 
ton,” and as my pocket map showed that 
village to be less than four miles from 
Pocklington I determined to go ahead 
and take my chances. 

I did take my chances, and confounded 
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poor chances, too! The road speedily re- 
duced itself to the width of a lane, and 
the macadam gave way to loose chalk and 
sand, while the gradient of descent was 
certainly one in three. Dense woods were 
on one side of me and a steep precipice 
on the other. Old roadster that I was, I 
think I got a little bit “ rattled.” 

Suddenly over went my wheel and I 
went. There was a general collapse, in 
which I fared far worse than the bicycle, 
for I think I slid down that beastly lane 
forty yards, more or less. 

I picked myself up, however, glad to 
find that my legs were sound. But alas 
for my upper limbs! As near as I could 
discover, my left wrist was sprained and 
my right shoulder dislocated, the latter 
causing me much pain. Riding my bike 
was out of the question, so I just threw 
up the sponge and lay down to do a lit- 
tle groaning. The pain became intense. 
I was unable to take my watch from 
my pocket, but I judged it was about 
7 o'clock. In another hour it would be 
getting dark, but not a man, woman or 
child hove in sight. The district is but 
sparsely inhabited, and what few work- 
people there were had gone to their 
homes more than an hour before. 

I laid there for what seemed to be 
hours; only I knew it could not have 
been one hour or darkness would be 
gathering. I grew despondent and began 
to wonder if I had not better try to walk 
to Bishop’s Wilton, and leave my machine 
to take care of itself. I disliked the idea 
very much, for my bicycle was a valuable 
one and an old favorite. Besides, at- 
tached to it was a very slick pouch ar- 
rangement with a clever lock, and in that 
pouch many of my most valuable belong- 
ings were stowed. I shuddered to think 
of their fate shouldsome young Yorkshire 
native discover my machine and investi- 
gate the contents of that pouch. 

Good heavens—a woman ! 

Not only so, but a young woman—a 
handsome young woman ! 

I could scarce believe my eyes as I 
saw approaching me, on foot, a very neat- 
ly gotten up girl, apparently a lady. She 
was walking briskly, swinging a light veil 
in her left hand. Across her shoulder 
was strapped a very small satchel, by 
which I judged she was a tourist “ going 
it alone.” 

“Something wrong?” she asked, pleas- 
antly, as she drew near and beheld my 
forlorn appearance. 
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With a ready tongue I told her all I had 
to tell, and she responded with a word or 
two of sympathy. 

“Well,” she said at last, in a business- 
like (though none the less pleasant) man- 
ner, “ you can’t stay here all night, that’s 
certain. I don’t believe there’s a doctor 
nearer than Pocklington, and that’s five 
miles off at the very least. You must let 
me be doctor; don’t mind me at all, just 
imagine I am your doctor, or your mother, 
or something like that, for a few moments. 
I’m quite experienced in some kinds of 
surgery. Now, just shut your eyes and 
set your teeth, will you? I’m going to 
hurt you, I think.” 

With that my new friend pulled off my 
coat, unfastened my collar and necktie 
and ripped open the sleeve of my flannel 
shirt, thereby entirely exposing my right 
arm. She felt my shoulder all over like 
an expert surgeon, gave a wrench and a 
jerk, and my bones were again where they 
belong. 

“There you are,” she said, with a bright 
laugh. ‘Sorry we haven’t any arnica 
oh, but I know what you have got, and 
that’s some lubricating oil.” 

So she rubbed all my machine oil into 
my shoulder and my sprained wrist. 

“Now,” she said, “you can walk to 
Pocklington without the risk of inflamma- 
tion bothering your shoulder.” 

I thanked my benefactor for the tenth 
time. 

“Ves,” I said, “I guess I can walk. I 
suppose, though, I shall have to leave my 
bike up here ; but if you'll be good enough 
to open that pouch and take out fe 

“You just walk ahead and I'll bring 
everything along,” she replied. ‘ You see, 
I’m an expert bicyclist as well as a sur- 
geon!” 

And before I could express my astonish- 
ment that girl was on my bike, side-saddle 
fashion, steering it down that treacherous 
road as if she had been practicing the 
trick for twenty years. 

“You are an American?” I ventured, 
after we had walked and talked for several 
minutes. 

“Yes,” she said; “my home is near 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. I think I shall 
be there two weeks from to-day. I am 
going to take the train at Pocklington. 
I have just walked from Malton.” 

I expressed a hope that we might meet 
at some time in our native land, but I did 
not care to question the girl too much for 
fear of seeming impertinent. She rode 
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my wheel down to Bishop’s Wilton, where 
she left me at a small inn, while she went 
on to Pocklington to take the evening 
train for York. 

I did not sleep very well that night. 
Sprains, bruises and a hard bed combined 
to make me wakeful. I thought of little 
else but my strange (yet for me exceed- 
ingly fortunate) encounter of the evening. 
I tried in many ways to account for the 
presence of that American girl in so re- 
mote a district of England, a section sel- 
dom traveled by masculine tourists. I 
also endeavored to satisfactorily explain 
to myself how she could have learned so 
much of bicycle riding and surgery. 

Finally, withgut any particular reason 
for so doing, except that I thought of 
the girl as a fancy bicycle rider, I could 
not help connecting her with the flaring 
posters I had seen posted upon fences, 
walls and barns all along my route of the 
previous day. 

Fifty times I had read : 


OLD JOHN SLIMMERSON’S 
MONSTER 


From 


SHOW 


United States of 


America ! 


Chicago, _ Illinois, 


ALL 
Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 


THe GREATEST OF AGGREGATIONS. 


Driffield, . July 20th 
Malton, July 21st 
Pocklington, July 22d 


Etc., Etc., Estc., Etc. 
I figured out the dates as I lay upon my 
sleepless couch, for I remembered them 
quite distinctly. Last evening, the arst, 
the show was at Malton. She said she 
had walked from Malton; but then the 
show could not have commenced when I 
first saw her, and Malton was fifteen miles 
away. No matter, I would go to that 
show at Pocklington the next evening. 
The following morning I secured a con- 
veyance to carry me to Pocklington, where 
I duly discovered my friend from Ohio, 
who was sojourning with some English 
relations. ‘The circus had got there ahead 
of me, and the town was agog with the 
country people, fakirs and all else that 
follows in the wake of a circus. When 
evening came I was not feeling in very 
good trim, but was bound to join the 
crowd in which I found myself on a visit 
to the show. I grabbed one of the cheap 
programmes which were being distributed, 


and scanned the list of performances until 
my eyes rested on this one: 


MADEMOISELLE DEMOREST, 
Cuampion Lapy BicycLte RipER 
(Late of the Paris Hippodrome and Bar- 
num’s Show), 


: In her thrilling performances on the wheel ! : 


I was all excitement, but had to exer- 


_cise considerable patience, as mademoi- 


selle’s act was the last but one on the pro- 
gramme. The time dragged wearily, and 
I took no interest in the show whatever 
until the ring was cleared prior to the bi- 
cycle performance. 

I kept my eye upon the entrance through 
which the performers came in, not even 
glancing at the ring master as he stepped 
forward to make the customary announce- 
ment. But my ears were wide open, and I 
distinctly heard the man of the polished 
boots and long whip as he shouted: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret very 
much that we are compelled to omit the 
bicycle performance this evening, owing 
to the indisposition of Mademoiselle 
Demorest. Instead, Madame Adelaide 
Patti will entertain you.” 

Probably everyone but myself was sat- 
isfied with the substitute. I do not know 
when I had ever before experienced such 
keen disappointment. And I was more 
at sea than ever. 

As we passed out I noticed the ring 
master leaning against one of the tent 
poles. I walked upto him, and perceived 
that, the show being over, he had ex- 
changed his smiling countenance for a 
surly expression. 

“Ts Mademoiselle Demorest 
ventured. 

“Ts it any of your business?” he re- 
turned. 

“ No—er—that is,” I stammered. 

“Well, get out of this!” 

With this rebuff I concluded that the 
identity of my extempore surgeon would 
have to remain one of those unsolved 
problems more or less of which enter into 
every man’s experience. 

The next week, feeling better, I again 
took to my wheel and pressed on toward 
London, from whence my newly-arrived 
friends and I took the train en route for 
Paris. 

* * * * * 


ill?” I 


Six weeks after my adventure on the 
Yorkshire wolds I was seated in the coffee 
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room of the Victoria Hotel, London. I 
had just returned from the Continent and 
was experiencing that peculiar sense of 
rest and relief at being once more in a 
land where my native language is spoken. 
I was so glad to find newspapers all 
around me printed in English that I read 
even the advertisements. 

At last, in what is known as the “agony 
column” of the Zzmes, I came across the 
following : 

“Will the American gentleman whose 
bicycle broke down near Bishop’s Wilton, 
Yorkshire, on the evening of July 21, 
kindly communicate with Tape Brothers 
& Tape, solicitors, Beverly, Yorkshire ?” 

I lost no time in taking a cab to the 
King’s Cross station of the Great North- 
ern Railway, and early that evening 
I was in the office of Tape Brothers & 
Tape. 

“Yes,” said the old lawyer who received 
me, “we have put that ad. in the Zimes 
daily for over a month in the interest of 
an unfortunate client of ours. But come 


with me; she can tell you her story better 
than I can.” 

He led the way to the massive county 
jail of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and we were silently ushered by a warden 


to a neat but barely furnished cell, where, 
looking very disconsolably, sat my pretty 
benefactress. 

“Ah,” she said, “you have come at 
last! I believe you are the only person in 
the world who can save me from being 
sentenced to a long term in this wretched 
prison.” 

Of course I expressed my unbounded 
surprise and sympathy, and she went on 
with her story. 

Briefly, she was an American girl who 
had traveled with “ Old John Slimmerson’s 
Monster Show” for two years in the 
United States and for part of a year in 
England. During the English tour she 
became so homesick that on the morning 
the circus struck Malton, July 21, she de- 


termined to leave the show and go home. 
But she had signed a contract, and the 
only way to release herself was to slip 
away quietly without bidding anyone 
farewell. She could have taken the train 
at Malton, but instead she walked across 
the country to Pocklington, and so en- 
countered me. There being no afternoon 
performance, she was not missed until 
she was “called” late in the evening 
for her act in the ring, and simultane- 
ously the treasurer of the show reported 
that nearly all the money which had been 
taken at the tent doors that evening had 
mysteriously disappeared from the ticket 
wagon. The consequence was that when 
Nellie Ryan (for Demorest was, of course, 
only her professional name) alighted at 
York from the Pocklington train an offi- 
cer was waiting for her. 

The circumstantial evidence produced 
before the magistrate certainly pointed to 
the reasonable probability of her having 
committed the theft. The story of her 


‘long walk across the wolds rested entirely 


on her statement and was not evidence. 
I alone could prove that she was assisting 
me miles away during the very hours that 
the circus treasurer was taking in the money 
that was afterward stolen ! 

When I reached Beverly the girl was 
awaiting her trial at the ensuing Quarter 
Sessions. 

I need hardly say that by my opportune 
appearance I was enabled to give the bail 
for lack of which she, a perfect stranger, 
had remained in custody pending her trial, 
and when her trial came off a verdict of 
“not guilty ” was at once returned imme- 
diately my evidence was before the court. 

But there, dear reader, my romance of 
the Yorkshire wolds ended. The main 
cause of the girl’s homesickness was a 
letter she had received from a worthy 
young fellow of Wilkesbarre, urging her 
speedy return so that they might be 
married. But I did, asa spectator and 
friend, go to her wedding. 





rUSSY 


Down by the river side, 

Some merry strangers hide, 

And paint upon the tide 
Naught but pussy willows. 


Sweet is the note you bear, 

Welcome thy coming there, 

Down by the river fair, 
Pretty pussy willows. 


WILLOWS. 


Warm are your downy coats, 

Moored are your shelly boats 

Fast to the golden floats, 
Fair-haired pussy willows. 


And now the land will ring 

With the message that you bring 

From the ever-welcome spring, 
Gentle pussy willows. 


W. Bartow HILu, 





ATHLETICS OF THE 


ANCIENT GREEKS. 


BY HAROLD WILLIAMS, M. D. 


HE present inter- 

est in athletic af- 

fairs and the per- 

sonal competition 

of individuals in 

feats of physical 

prowess suggest a 

consideration of the 

nature of the games 

and festivals of the 

ancient Greeks, who, for 

the reason of the great 

interest then felt in ath- 

letic competitions and the 

high value placed upon 

physical perfection, are 

generally admitted to have 

been the greatest athletes 

the world has ever known. The principal 
of these Hellenic festivals, of which the 
names of the Olympian, the Pythian, the 
Isthmian and the Numean are familiar to 


us all, were of course the Olympian games. 
These were held at Olympia in Elis every 
fifth year in honor of Zeus, and the prizes 
awarded the victors consisted of wreaths 
of the wild-olive tree. 

These festivals were held with more or 
less regularity for nearly twelve hundred 


years. ‘With them Greek nationality de- 
veloped ; with them it flourished, and with 
them it fell.” 

They were held in summer and _ all 
were allowed to witness them, excepting 
matrons, whose presence was forbidden 
under the severest penalties. Maidens, 
however, were admitted. At first all the 
contestants were free Greeks. Later Ro- 
mans, Egyptians and others were allowed 
to contend. According to some authori- 
ties the competitors were chosen by lot 
from the different states. In the earliest 
times the festivities lasted but a single 
day, but subsequently they were pro- 
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longed to five days, the games being in- 
terspersed with processions and sacrifices. 

All the contests (with the exception of 
the mule and horse races, which took place 
in the hippodrome) occurred in the stadi- 
on, a large oblong space capable of seating 
from forty thousand to forty-five thousand 
spectators. The stewards and contestants 
entered this arena through a vaulted tun- 
nel cut in stone. The entrance to this 
tunnel was flanked by statues of victors, 
intended to encourage the athletes, and 
the pedestals of these statues, described 


by Pausanias, were found zz situ in the 
German exploration of Olympia of 1875- 


81. The games were under the steward- 
ship of managers, and the contests were 
decided by umpires, of whom there were 
at first only one (Iphitus himself) ; then 
two, chosen by lot out of all Elis; then 
nine, and finally ten. All the athletes 
and umpires were obliged to make oath 
over the entrails of a boar sacrificed be- 
fore the statue of Zeus, a statue which, 
according to Pausanias, “‘ was most calcu- 
lated to frighten wicked men,” that they 
would not cheat at the Olympian games. 
The athletes made further oath that they 
had carefully trained for the space of ten 
months; the umpires, that they would 
give their decisions honestly and without 
bribes and that they would not reveal the 
reasons for their selection of winners. 
The first event of the games, according 
to Pausanias, was the pentathlon or the 
quintuple contest, a competition highly 
esteemed by the ancient Greeks because 
of its exciting nature, and because, being 
varied in its requirements, it called for the 
highest and most harmonious development 
of the human body. It consisted of a sin- 
gle competition made up of five tests: 
(1) the standing jump; (2) throwing the 
* Republished from Outinc of October, 1890. 
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javelin ; (3) throwing the discus ; (4) run- 
ning ; (5) wrestling. 

The leap was taken standing and was 
accomplished by the aid of weights called 
halteres. The attitude of the leaper, ac- 
cording to Mr. Percy Gardner, as judged 
by the picture on vases, was as follows: 
“ He stretched out his two hands (szc) in 
front of him, one of the halteres in 
each, then bent his knees and then at 
the same moment straightened out his 
knees and brought his hands_back- 
ward.” This, as will be seen, is en- 
tirely different from our method of jump- 
ing, in which the leaper has his hands be- 
fore him. It may be that the leaper 
threw the halteres behind him as he 
jumped, thus giving additional impetus to 
his body, or it may be that he jumped 
from a height and that the halteres were 
used to preserve the equipoise of the 
body. 

But be this as it may, the distances ac- 
complished were simply enormous. Phal- 


-lus leapt fifty-five Olympian feet, and 


Chionis fifty-two, and such leaps as the 
latter are repeatedly recorded. Fifty 
Olympian feet equal twenty-nine and a 
half English feet, by which it is seen that 
it was a matter of common occurrence for 
the ancient leaper to excel the modern, 
twenty-three feet three inches being (un- 
til recently) the “record” of the modern 
jump. The halteres are described by 
Pausanias as being semicircular in shape, 
though not perfectly so, and so constructed 
that the fingers should pass through them 
as through the handles of a shield. They 
were also used for the purposes of general 
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exercise much as we use dumb bells, and 
were highly recommended for this pur- 
pose by no less an authority than Galen 
himself. The body of the leaper was 
naked and oiled, and the leaping contest 
was accompanied by the music of the lute, 
the lute being sacred to Apollo, Apollo, 
so tradition says, having been victorious 
on several occasions at Olympia. Of the 
javelin throwing little is known, but the 
probability is that excellence in this con- 
test consisted in the force and direction of 
the throw. 

In casting the discus distance alone was 
considered. ‘The discus was a flat circu- 
lar plate, sometimes of metal and some- 
times of stone. Its exact standard weight 
is not known, but the discus in the Brit- 
ish Museum weighs eleven pounds nine 
ounces. It was thrown (not scaled) by an 
under movement of the arm, and it de- 
scribed a curve in its course, the distance 
being marked by a fork at the place where 
it first touched the ground. The distances 
accomplished in the discus throwing were 
also very great, Phallus having the record 
of ninety-five feet. ‘There seems no good 
reason for believing that the discus was 
thrown from a height, as is often asserted. 
This sport was in many respects analo- 
gous to our modern putting the shot. 

The running race was the single sta- 
dium, a distance of about two hundred 
yards. As the ancients had no means of 
accurately estimating time, we are unable 
to judge of their accomplishments in this 
direction. The wrestling of the ancient 
Greeks was so fully and ably dealt with 
in OuTiINnG for October last that it needs 
in this connection only to remind the 
reader that it was closely similar to our 
modern “catch-as-catch-can” wrestling. 
The naked wrestlers were oiled, sprinkled 
with the dust of the Palzstra and scraped 
with the strigilis. This rendered them 
supple and slippery; the ,more slippery 
they were the greater strength being re- 
quired to hold an opponent. 

They wrestled standing, any hold was 
allowed, and three falls constituted a vic- 
tory; but if both opponents fell a fall 
was not counted. It was a contest of 
strength, cunning, agility and daring. 
One of the best descriptions of the sport 
is that given by Homer of the contest be- 
tween Ajax and Ulysses: 


Scarce did the chief the vigorous strife propose 
When tower-like Ajax and Ulysses rose. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival stands 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands ; 


Close locked above their heads and arms are 
mix’d, 
Below their planted feet at distance fix’d. 
* * * * * 
Now to the grasp each manly body bends 
And humid sweat from every pore descends ; 
Their bones resound with blows; sides, shoul- 
ders, thighs 
Swell to each grip and bloody tumors rise. 
Nor could Ulysses, for his art renown’d, 
O’erturn the strength of Ajax on the ground ; 
Nor could the strength of Ajax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his artful foe. 
While the long strife e’en tired the lookers-on 
Thus to Ulysses spoke great Telamon: 
“Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me ; 
Prove we our force, and Jove the rest decree.” 
He said, and, straining, heav’d him off the 
ground 
With matchless strength ; 
found 
The strength t’ evade, and when the nerves 
combine 
His ankle struck ; the giant fell supine ; 
Ulysses, following, on his bosom lies ; 
Shouts of applause run rattling thro’ the skies, 
Ajax to lift Ulysses next essays ; 
He barely stirr’d him, but he could not raise. 
His knee lock’d fast, the foe’s attempt denied, 
And grappling close they tumble side by side. 
Defiled with honorable dust they roll, 
Still breathing strife and unsubdued of soul. 
Again they rage, again to combat rise, 
When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 
—Pope's *‘ Iliad,” Book xxiii. 

Thus it will be seen that the pentathlon 
consisted of a complex competition, each 
separate detail being selected with a view 
to conducing to the highest perfection 
of physical development, the jumping and 
running developing the legs and thighs, 
the javelin throwing the arm and culti- 
vating the eye, the discus perfecting the 
arm, shoulder and back, and the wrestling 
giving the combatant courage, determina- 
tion, agility and endurance, and develop- 
ing the muscular system of the whole 
body. 

After or during the pentathlon there 
were mule and horse races and chariot 
races in the hippodrome, events which are 
beyond the scope of the present paper, and 
then came the running races and other 
athletic contests, which took place in the 
stadion, and the exact order of which is 
uncertain. 

The running consisted of five separate 


that time Ulysses 
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THE CESTUS. 


contests: The single stadium, from one 
end of the stadion to the other, a dis- 
tance of about 200 yards; the double 
stadium, from one end of the course, 
round a turning point and back again to 
the start, 400 yards; the long race, vary- 
ing in distance from 1,400 to 4,400 yards; 
the shield race and the race in armor, the 
amount of the latter worn by the runner 
being variously modified at different times. 
In the earlier days the competitors wore 
girdles, but later they were naked and 
oiled. The long race was very exhaust- 
ing, several instances being recorded in 
which the competitors died shortly after 
the completion of the race. 

The boxing surpassed all the above- 
mentioned events both in the severity of 
the effort and the danger of the contest. 
The combatants wore the cestus ; that is 
the hands were wrapped about with leath- 
er thongs, as shown in the drawings, the 
thongs being studded with metal knobs 
over the dorsal portion of the hand. In 
some of the illustrations, however, it is 
represented as a glove, studded with metal 
and fastened to the hand by thongs. In 
many instances the blow of the cestus seems 
to have been parried by the cestus of the 
opponent, but in other illustrations the con- 
test is represented as being almost exact- 
ly similar to what is denominated by 
our own professors of the noble art as a 
straight counter. Though the metal back- 
ing of the cestus was a usual it was by no 
means a necessary feature of the contest. 

The injuries inflicted by the cestus 
were often terrible ; teeth were knocked 
out, noses were broken, and the ears were 
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so exposed to injury that celebrated 
boxers were represented in statuary with 
mutilated ears. Death itself often oc- 
curred. Closing in and willful killing 
were prohibited, and if the latter was 
proved the victor’s crown was awarded 
to the dead opponent. When a comba- 
tant acknowledged himself beaten he sig- 
nified his defeat by holding up one hand. 

The most arduous and dangerous of all 
the games was the terrible pancratium. 
In this contest the combatants, naked and 
oiled, fought against each other in a per- 
sonal conflict, and the contest continued 
until one of the combatants declared him- 
self vanquished. According to Pausanias 
it was evidently the best liked of all the 
contests, for he says of it in one instance 
“that for the future they took care that 
neither the pentathlon nor the horse races 
should stand in the way of the pancra- 
tium.” 

To win the prize both in the boxing 
and in the pancratium on the same day 


- was considered the highest honor to be 


won at Olympia. Strangling, striking 


with the hands, knees and elbows, twist- 
ing and dislocating the limbs, breaking the 
fingers and toes and all practices except 
biting and kicking were allowed. 


The 
cestus of course was not used, since the 
hands were required in grasping one’s 
antagonist. It was really a contest for 
personal supremacy, and to engage in it 
an athlete must be of the greatest size 
and courage and of the most symmetrical 
development. They fought standing, 
but if they fell the contest was continued 
on the ground, unless one should break 
away and rise, in which case the contest- 
ants sought new holds and continued the 
combat. 

Sometimes fhe prize was awarded with- 
out a contest, as when Dromeus won the 
olive wreath, he being presumably so ter- 
rible a competitor that no one entered 
against him. In the following Olympiad, 
however, he was beaten by Theagenes. 
The same champion often won the prize 
in two or more Oiympiads, as in the case 
of Arrachion, whose second contest is 
thus described by Pausanias : “ For when 
he contended for the prize of wild olive 
with the only one of his antagonists that 
remained, his opponent got hold of him 
first and hugged him with his feet and 
grappled his neck tightly with his hands. 
And Arrachion broke the finger of his 
antagonist and gave up the ghost, being 
strangled ; and his antagonist also, though 
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A BOXER 


IN THE NEW MUSEUM, ROME, 


he had throttled Arrachion, fainted away 
from the pain his finger gave him. And 
the people of Elis crowned the dead body 
of Arrachion and proclaimed him victor.” 

In addition to the events described 
there were foot races, pentathlon, wrest- 
ling, boxing, and the pancratium for boys 
also. According to some authorities there 
were prizes for poetry, music and art. 

Of the training of athletes littie is 
known. As previously stated, they were 
required to take an oath that they had 
trained for ten months, and besides this 
they were obliged to undergo one month 
of special training under the direction of 
the steward at Olympia. All candidates 
were examined in the gymnasium at Elis 
before being permitted to enter for a com- 
petition. 

The diet for athletes in training con- 
sisted in the restriction to a certain kind 
of cheese; later on the eating of flesh was 
introduced, it is said, by Dromeus, and 
later still, according to Galen, the athletes 
who participated in the seven kinds of ex- 
ercises were fed upon pork and a special 
kind of bread, the food always being of 
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the dryest possible description, with the 
probable intention of preventing obesity. 
Obesity in athletes was a great hindrance 
to success, and was considered a subject 
of sufficient importance for Aristotle to 
aim one of his famous aphorisms at it. 
Apparently to be a good fighter, according 
to the ancients, was to be a good eater, 
and there are many traditions of great 
gastronomic achievements. 

Whoever followed the occupation of 
professional athletics up to his thirty-fifth 
year without winning a prize was de- 
barred from further competition, the 
thirty-fifth year being regarded the prime 
of life, after which no physical improve- 
ment was likely to take place. But if he 
had previously won a prize he was allowed 
to compete as long as he wished. The 
prize winners were celebrated throughout 
all Greece and were cared for in old age 
by their native cities. But the unsuccess- 
ful contestants were obliged to become 
soldiers or instructors in athletics. 

Such, then, were the athletic contests of 
the Olympian games, and in comparing 
them with our own one cannot but be im- 
pressed by their striking similarity, al- 
though celebrated nearly two thousand 
years ago. 
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BY 


AVING, in the 
Hq course of a 
dozen annual and 
semi-annual out- 
ings, become fa- 
miliar with the 
haunts of North- 
western sportsmen 
and grown some- 
what weary in re- 
threshing the old 
story, our party of Minnesota devotees of 
the rod and gun sought last summer en- 
tirely new fields for health and pleasure, 
and that we may not render ourselves in- 
dictable for the crime of selfishness in 
withholding information which might in- 
ure to the benefit of fellow sportsmen our 
impressions and experiences are here re- 
counted. 

The scene of our campaign lies in what 
may be termed the middle section of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. ‘This ter- 
ritory is easily reached by a night ride 
from Minneapolis over the “Soo” line. It 
is a romantic and noteworthy fraction of 
our incomparable fatherland, bounded 
on the north by Lake Superior, on the 
south by the mighty Lake Michigan, and 
on the east by a line drawn from a point 
midway between the Little Two Hearted 
and ‘l'ahquamenon rivers to Mille Co- 
quins, while the western limit is the Au 
Train River. 

Stretching in length about one hundred 
miles east and west and in width half that 
distance, this territory comprises nearly 
every natural resource, except minerals, 
that has made the land of the Wolverines 
prominent among the sisterhood of States. 
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It is rich in historical associations, and, 
what is more to the purpose, the melodi- 
ous currents and tranquil mirrors of its 
streams and lakes and the fastnesses of 
its virgin forest harbor almost every va- 
riety of fish and game that can challenge 
the skill or haunt the dream of the angler 
and the huntsman. 

The welcome task of preparation and 
the requisite hours of pleasant travel past 
found our party encamped upon the north- 
ern shores of the great Manistique lakes, 
at the head of the basin drained by the 
Manistique River and the _ tributaries 
whose waters, trending southwesterly, 
fall into Lake Michigan. The camping 
ground was near the geographical cen- 
tre of this territory and from it our little 
fishing and hunting forays radiated. ‘Tents 
were soon in place and every provision 
for our creature comforts duly supplied. 
In the delicious coolness of the all but 
impervious woods around us, the grateful 
balm of the unruffled surface of the wa- 
ters before us, the fathomless blue of the 
sky above us — what wonder that we 
should join in the thankful, spontaneous 
avowal, “ It is good to be here!” 

We found the Great, or North Manis- 
tique, Lake, like its less expansive south- 
ern neighbor, well stocked with all the 
species of fish indigenous to the waters of 
Michigan, prominent, if not chief, among 
which is that staple recipient of the an- 
gler’s regard—the bass. Here he is in all 
the distinct yet converging characteristics 
of tribe, family or what you will—the Os- 
wego bass, or big-mouth black bass, the 
green or grass bass, the grayling, and 
with him neighbors of the most unneigh- 
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borly pattern, the hostile pike, the oft un- 
amiable pickerel and the muskallonge. 

A fitting prelude to our diversions on 
the Great Manistique Lake was afforded 
by two of the party, impatient of the bare 
idea of losing precious time and missing 
golden opportunity, who almost immedi- 
ately upon our arrival pulled out in one 
of the boats with which we had been pro- 
vided, and in less than two hours landed 
a catch of bass and pickerel fully double 
the reward of any equal period of fishing 
in our experience up to this time. 

It may readily be imagined how this in- 
itial success aroused our zeal and kindled 
the fire of emulation. Day after day we 
repaired, under the direction of a most 
excellent guide, to whom the lakes and 
rivers in this portion of the State were as 
familiar as his right hand, to the most 
promising fishing grounds within our 
reach, and doubly and trebly our toil and 
exertion were rewarded by prompt and 
sure returns. 

That few days’ sojourn around the 
Manistique lakes was memorable, not only 
for its unalloyed successfulness in an- 
gling, but for the delightful change and 
novelty incident to camp life. In the 
first place, our camping ground was in 
the very lap of a wealth of natural beauty 
and scenic grandeur. In the foreground 
was a succession of high, densely - tim- 
bered banks, in some instances jutting out 
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into the lake in abrupt, jagged promon- 
tories, down the sides of which rills and 
trout streams sparkled through the emer- 
ald foliage and tumbled into the deep, 
wide basin of the lake. The air was laden 
with the perfume of wild flowers, and on 
all sides stretched league on league of 
forest dedicated to the Muse of Solitude, 
as unbroken to-day as when “ Creation’s 
dawn beheld.” 

But adieu to the lakeside and the 
spoon hook, emblematic of campaign 
against the bass, pike and the mus- 
kallonge, and hail to the fly, symbolic of 
crusade against the speckled trout of the 
restless brook. Deserting temporarily the 
camp on the Manistique lakes we pro- 
ceeded to tempt fate and fortune along 
the Manistique River and its northern af- 
fluents; and having supplied ourselves 
with several light, easily - transportable 
boats and canoes and “ wading stockings” 
(misnomer for the rubber garment that 
envelops the entire body from toes to arm- 
pit), we were prepared to fish either from 
boats or “ wading.” Some, lazily disposing 
themselves in boats, fished while drift- 
ing down stream; others, arrayed in the 
uncouth yet wholly desirable wading 
stockings, stalked from knee to waist 
deep through the pure water of the 
stream, their bamboos ever and anon 
bending with the weight of a struggling 
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two or three pound trout. In _ these 
streams we used almost every conceiv- 
able description of bait, and each with 
satisfactory results. The whole gamut 
was run, from the gaudy, elaborately- 
finished “fly” and the innocent-looking 
minnow down to that pink, slimy, squirm- 
ing little specimen of the animal king- 
dom, the angle worm. No_ fisherman 
need be reminded that the question as to 
which particular kind of bait is absolutely 
the best still remains a mooted one, and 
always will; for each variety has its cham- 
pions, and such a thing as complete, or 
even approximate, unanimity of opinion 
stands high on the long list of conceded 
improbabilities. The sportsmen of our 
party, or at least a majority of them, 
would to-day cast their vote for that 
favorite and staple decoy—the fly. 

In the lakes, great and small, other 
kinds of bait were employed. The frog, 
for instance, is one of the most effective 
agents for the ensnarement of the bass, 
while for the capture of the larger and 
robust pike, whitefish and sturgeon, small 
fishes and strips of white and other fish 
were in most general use. So much for the 
sport ; but oh, the primitive spreads where 
“hunger was the sauce,” when upon 
some low-lying bank we kindled a fire 
in a fireplace improvised with a trio of 
small rocks, and drew up around “a feast 
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fit for the gods,” all the more enjoyable 
because of the absence of formality of 
that ‘civilized’ life which it was for a 
much too brief season our privilege to de- 
spise. The pungent fragrance of coffee, 
divinely brewed, was there, to be sure, nor 
were the always “handy” canned fruits 
of proscribed civilization lacking ; but 
chief, foremost and topmost of all was 
the most exquisite dish that ever re- 
galed the discriminating taste and ap- 
peased the appetite of the ranger of 
wooded wilds—trout! Oh, revered and 
tenderly cherished shade of Charles 
Lamb, the unique, the inimitable and the 
universally beloved! How, ow couldst 
thou lower the wings of thy immortal and 
immortalizing genius around the dirty 
shape of so plebeian, so vulgar a thing as 
the pig, when right within thy grasp, a 
few inches beneath the surface of his 
limpid native brook, curved the graceful 
lines and waved the repose-scorning fin 
and tail of .the royal trout ! 

Passing down the Manistique River, 
and taking all the time required for whip- 
ping that beautiful stream in all its fish- 
able stretches — rewarded by catches of 
excellent quality as well as surprising di- 
mensions — we in due time reached In- 





dian Lake, a superb sheet of water some 
twenty miles sowtheast of the Manistique 
lakes and within five miles of Lake Michi- 
gan. ‘Three or four days we profitably 
consumed in ransacking the waters of 
this lake for choice specimens of black 
bass, pike, pickerel and yellow bass, a 
variety furnished by this lake. ‘The sur- 
roundings of Indian Lake, as well as the 
lake itself, abundantly satisfy the “eye 
for beauty ’—that feature never lacking 
in the zealous angler, who is ever a genu- 
ine lover of nature. What is here re- 
corded of Indian Lake is applicable to 
Lake Ella, a pretty body of water situated 
a short distance south of the Manistique 
lakes, which we explored anterior to the 
excursion along the Manistique River and 
tributaries. 

Beside the angler there was in our 
party another and equally important 
branch to be considered, the hunter, and 
the varied attractions and opportunities 
which this favored region offered him 
were not allowed to pass unappreciated 
or unimproved. The entire portion of the 
Upper Peninsula traversed during that 
never -to-be-forgotten early autumn is 
populated with all the diversified species 
of wild game common to the American 
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forests. Along its streams the beaver 
constructs its ingenious dams and houses, 
the mink fashions its burrows, and the 
otter cleaves its silent way in ceaseless 
quest of itsfavorite food fish. Within the 
solitude of these tangled wilds the sturdy 
black bear, grown less ferocious from his 
long period of vegetable diet, hibernates 
his allotted time and goes upon his search 
for berries, almost to the suburban habita- 
tions ; the timid deer, agile of limb, grace- 
ful of outline and tender of eye, finds his 
brief moment of unguarded repose rudely 
shattered by the sharp detonation of the 
hunter's rifle. 

The inventory does not end here; in- 
deed, it is scarce begun. In almost every 
part we found the ruffed grouse, or part- 
ridge, abundant, and heard the startling 
whir and whiz suddenly rise from the in- 
tricate underbrush, And ducks! If North 
American natural history, in the aquatic 
division of its ornithology, produces one 
solitary representative of the family Anat- 
zde that cannot according to our guide’s 
testimony be found in these latitudes I 
would‘be infinitely obliged to him who 
could mention it. Mallard, black mallard, 
golden eye, widgeon, teal—all are here, in 
addition to brant, and every specimen of 
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RESTING ON OUR LAURELS. 


the wild goose, we were assured, in enor- 
mous spring flights. 

October and November, as is well under- 
stood, are the most favorable months for 
deer hunting; consequently the time of 
year when we were there was rather early, 
but we were by no means utterly without 
the pleasures of the chase; those of our 
number who prided themselves more upon 
their talents as Nimrods than upon their 
gifts as fish takers, had more than one 
opportunity to substantiate their claims 
to distinction. During the four weeks 
spent in the vicinity of the Manistique 
lakes half a dozen fine bucks were 
brought low, and the skins of three robust 
black bears are now exhibited as me- 
mentos, with fondest pride, by three Min- 
nesotians. 

Other fields to conquer extended their 
mute invitation to us pilgrims from the 
head waters of the Mississippi. So, break- 
ing camp on the north shore of the princi- 
pal Manistique lake, we set out for the 
region to the northwest bordering upon 
Lake Superior, and as an unnecessary 
waste of time, not to mention labor, 
would have been involved by a cross- 
country tramp we chose the more expe- 
ditious route afforded by rail. Proceed- 
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AN UNEXPECTED ROUND. 


ing east to Trout Lake we struck the St. 
Ignace branch of the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic Railway, passed thence to 
the main line, and in due time the ex- 
quisite panorama of Munising Bay spread 
before us. The large region of finely 
timbered and watered country contiguous 
to this bay has long been a favorite resort 


for sportsmen from both East and West. 
So inexhaustible are its fishing and hunt- 
ing resources, however, that the constant 
raids of thrice the wonted contingent of 
angler and hunter could not effect an ap- 
preciable diminution for at least a gener- 
ation to come. Munising Creek, Anna 
River, Beaver Lake and other streams 
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and lakes in this region are richly stocked 
with pickerel, pike, muskallonge and the 
different varieties of bass and trout. 

Our tents were pitched upon the pictu- 
resque shores of Munising Bay. Thence 
we ranged east and west —east as far as 
the Two Hearted Rivers, and west to Au 
Train River—utilizing at times the re- 
stricted limits of the sailboat or the speed- 
ier and more capacious steam vessel on 
the wide, free waters of Lake Superior, 
and again tramping across country, find- 
ing, when desired, shelter and refresh- 
ment in lumber camps, those hospitable 
oases in the boundless desert of tree and 
bush. 

The waters of Munising Creek, which 
come bounding down the rock-bound de- 
clivity just back of the bay, we explored 
for miles southward, and with uniformly 
gratifying results in the shape of well- 
conditioned trout. In Bass Lake—a sheet 
of water whose name proved to symbol- 
ize “ more truth than poetry ”—lying nine 
miles south of Munising Bay, our luck was 
extraordinary, even for this outing. One 
instance, a fair sample of the ex- 
perience of our party and of others 
who had gone before, I shall cite, 
even at the risk of disfiguring this 
chronicle with a slight intrusion 
of that ungainly spectre—statis- 
tics. In four hours a quartette of 
our number secured no less than 
ninety-two black bass of the ag- 
gregate weight of 274 pounds, 
being an average of a trifle under 
three pounds per fish. ‘The larg- 
est of these “tipped the scales” 
(ours and its own) at four and 
three-quarter pounds, while the 
“baby” of the catch pulled the 
notch down to one pound and 
thirteen ounces. 

Angling for brook trout in the~ 
Anna River, east of Munising, 
shortly afterward was _ scarcely 
less profitable. This stream 
yielded an abundance from four 
pounds and over to two and three- 
quarter pounds. 

The Sucker River, which emp- 
ties into Lake Superior about eigh- 
teen miles east of Grand Marais, 
is, with its adjacent woods, cele- 
brated both for fishing and deer 
hunting. It was here that mem- 
bers of our little expedition were 
solely tempted to hunt deer at 
night. Fortunate is the hunts- 





man who is enabled, in the light of day, 
to approach within one hundred and 
fifty yards of the wary deer, but the 
innocent creature is so bewildered at 
night by the unaccustomed glare of 
lamps that the hunter, shod with mocca- 
sins and bearing upon his head a small 
lamp such as miners use, can easily come 
within range, especially if he noiselessly 
drift down stream in a boat. 

In the Big Two Hearted and Little 
Two Hearted rivers, which flow within 
half a mile of each other into Lake 
Superior about midway between Grand 
Marais and Whitefish Point, we succeeded 
in trapping several of those proverbial 
models of industry, the beaver, using 
popple wood for bait. This is the most 
common bait, by reason of the beaver’s 
partiality for the bark. Here also, as 
along other streams with which our two 
months’ sojourn in Michigan brought us 
in contact, we secured some mink and 
otter, and in the woods back of the rivers, 
on one or two occasions, we served leaden 
injunctions upon the wolf whose dismal 
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THE HOSPITABLE LUMBERMEN. 


howl “vexed with mirth the drowsy ear 
of night.” 

Returning in the direction of our cen- 
tral camp on Munising Bay we visifed 
the umbrageous shores of Beaver Lake, a 
good-sized body of water harboring with- 
in its clear depths countless schools of 
bass, pickerel and pike, as well as mus- 
kallonge. It cannot be said that we 
“tried our luck” in Beaver Lake, for the 
terms were reversed and our luck literally 
tried us. Plump and aggressive bass fell 
victims to the allurements of bait and 
fly with such constant and unthinking 
voracity that our sport became actually 
wearisome from a monotony of success, 
and we beat a retreat as a measure of 
self preservation. 

All things, however, must end, and this 
chronicle among them. Let it be, there- 


fore, with the Au Train River, which joins 
forces with Lake Superior thirty miles east 
of Marquette. This stream, with Au Train 
Lake and Sixteen Mile Lake nearby, we 
found the most popular resort for sportsmen 
in the western half of the Upper Peninsula. 
And no wonder. Four hundred trout 
are considered no more than a fair prize 
for one day’s exertions of a single angler. 
I will not refer to the much higher records, 
amply authenticated, that have been made, 
lest the credulity of the reader be too se- 
verely taxed; but the statement in the 
foregoing sentence is fully warranted by 
the experience of our party, backed by the 
concurrent testimony of any number of 
reliable gentlemen who for many years 
have fished these waters. 

At last—much too soon—always too soon 
when “I would” must obey the behest of 
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“T must ’’—the end of our vacation was 
at hand, and our last and crowning pleas- 
ure was to canoe down the east branch of 
the Whitefish River to Gladstone, whence 
we returned over the Soo line to Minne- 
apolis. 

It would be impossible to discover any 
where within an equal area more resource- 
ful fishing and hunting grounds, adorned 
and enhanced by greater wealth of native 
advantage for camping purposes and all 
the simple yet imperative needs of an 
unqualifiedly happy vacation. That this 
should be only the inauguration of a series 
of annual incursions upon the virgin wilds 
of the Upper Peninsula was the vow, 
solemnly registered, of every member of 
the Minnesota contingent as he turned 
reluctant eyes from the scene of recent 
enjoyment—reluctant even though across 
their vision gleamed the radiance of the 
sacredness of home. 

Here, if anywhere, a brief capitulation 
to the lifelong habit of rhyme building 
may perhaps be decreed not utterly un- 
pardonable : 


Away to the depths of the forest we go, 

With eye all aflash and with cheek all aglow, 

Impelled by the spur of a zeal to embrace 

In their plenitude all the mad joys of the chase. 

Right royally onward our course is defined, 

With the shadows before and the sunlight be- 
hind. 

Till the shouts of our triumph the echoes arouse, 

With the snapping of twigs and the parting of 
boughs ; 

For we mark, far ahead, the death-tokening fall 

Of the swift-bounding stag at the crash of the 
ball ; 

His glance of farewell sweeps his dim native 
wold, 





A DAINTY TRIFLE, 


While his fervid life current encrimsons the 
mould. 

Again, O, what joyance to enter the nooks 

Of the waterfowl’s refuge in marshes 
brooks, 

Detecting the prey where the alders conceal 

The rich, glossy plumage of mallard and teal ! 

Where the plash of the deep-diving otter begilds 

The caves where the beaver his domicile 
builds— 

Where the muskallonge revels, and the pike 
and the trout 

The angler’s finesse so coquettishly flout— 

’Tis there, my gay comrades, for us is immersed 

The last shred of Care with its mem’ry accurst ; 

Diana's mild transports were tame beside these, 

For the chalice of freedom we drain to the lees ! 


and 




















GOD IN NATURE. 


I am moved to ask a question of the oracle within me, 
Of that occult self—or not self—which sits darkling in my breast. 
If the face of God in nature (God’s own image) fails to move me, 
Am I saved by creed or Bible? Do I find him but expressed ? 


I would find Thee, O my Father, not alone in old tradition 
Of church, or creed, or parchment, handed down from scribe to scribe, 
But within Thy skyey temple, where the humblest find admission, 
Kneeling on the altar steps that broaden down from tribe to tribe. 


I would read what Thou hast written on the page of earth and ocean, 
All that simple revelation Thine unlettered children find 

In the grass, the flower, the sea shell, in the cloud’s perpetual motion, 
In the brooding of the sunlight and the music of the wind. 


These, O God, are revelations, these are words of Thine, as truly 

As the pages men have written when Thy spirit touched their souls, 
Thou alone hast written nature—Thou art writing daily, newly, 

Truths more vital than have crumbled with the crumbling of the scrolls ! 


Never art Thou nearer to me, O Thou Universal Spirit, 

Than Thou art on lonely hill tops, or in leafy, whispering woods. 
Something all divine enfolds me, and I love it, and I fear it! 

"Tis the God, the Soul, the Essence that in all creation broods. 


Very real Thou art, O Spirit, God, Creator and Revealer, 

Very near to me in nature—like some dear one who has died, 
But continues dwelling with me, ever dearer, ever realer, 

With no veil of flesh between us, no unspoken thoughts to hide. 


Grant me thus to know Thee ever—love in constant revelation, 

Truth and tenderness, and sweetness ever mingling with Thy power— 
Ever leading up Thy creature to its final full salvation, 

Typing forth the perfect human, as Thou buildest leaf and flower. 
































James BuCKHAM. 
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AN 


Or A Woman's First EXPERIENCE 


AMERICAN ROSALIND 


IN A MANLY Sport. 


BY WENONA GILMAN, 






OW that the relegation of 
women to the kitchen is 
looked upon as a past 

memory, and any approach toward par- 

ticipating in masculine sports is not met 
with the appalling silence of disapproval 
by the world at large with which it was 
greeted not many years ago, I may per- 
haps be permitted to tell you something 
of my first day of duck shooting out West, 

a day the perfect enjoyment of which lin- 

gers with me yet, though I have had many 

since, not to speak of deer shooting and 
an experience with coyotes that was more 
blood curdling than agreeable. 

It is singular, yet quite true, that when 

a woman has succeeded in disentangling 

herself from sex prejudice, has trained 

herself until she can stand steadily “un- 
der fire,” and then takes up the gun her- 

self, she rarely, if ever, fails to make a 

good shot. My cousin taught me to 

shoot with a Stevens rifle at a target in 

our back yard in Kentucky. Ina week I 

shot a mustard can from his hand suc- 


cessfully, and he pronounced my educa- 
tion with the rifle complete. The shot- 
gun and pistol came naturally. 

A few months after a party of us went 
West for the purpose of investing in a 
speculation as jeopardizing as Wall Street 
—acattle ranch. When it was fully de- 
cided upon, Hal, my cousin, with whom I 
was a great favorite, came to me ina 
most confidential manner and exclaimed : 

“ There is prime duck shooting in Kan- 
sas. It will be an awfully jolly lark, and 
if you'll get a hunting suit I'll take you 
out. You couldn't, you know ”—with su- 
preme disgust — “in those confounded 
skirts! There is no end of ducks, geese, 
grouse and prairie chickens out there, not 
to speak of the deer in New Mexico. 
You get a sensible outfit and I’ll show 
you what a good time is.” 

I felt my eyes sparkle under anticipa- 
tion. 

“What shall I get?” I asked. 

“Oh, breeches and 

“ What !” I gasped. 

“Don’t be a silly. You didn’t think 
much of your bathing costume at Narra- 
gansett last summer; for that matter, 
nor did anybody else. You get a ruddy 
brown ducking, which is nearly the color 
of sun - scorched grass and sheds burs 
easily, and have a sort of bloomer cos- 
tume made. Have the breeches reach 
the knee and a short skirt about’ the 
same length. There will be rubber boots 
to reach above the knee. ‘The waist must 
be close fitting to admit of a cartridge 
belt and—I’ll manage the rest.” 

I followed his instructions to the 
letter, the result being an exceedingly 
picturesque costume of ruddy brown 
corded with red, falling away from the 
throat and fastened with a red handker- 
chief knotted loosely. The big brown 
sombrero, with its red strap about the 
crown, was unusually pretty, and with the 
filled cartridge belt about the waist made 
an ensemble that was far from unattrac- 
tive. 

Hal pronounced me “a success,” and 
with that expression of unstinted approval 
I was silently delighted. 
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I confess that I think the inhabitants 
of that little prairie settlement were some- 
what shocked when they saw me drive 
through the streets in a spring wagon in 
that unconventional attire, but that made 
little difference to me. I was filled with 
the manly idea of sport, and there was 
little room in my head for consideration 
of their grievances against me, particu- 
larly as there was nothing of an immod- 
est nature about my garments or appear- 
ance. 

There were eight of us, including the 
driver, two horses and a dog. We took 
the dog along, so that in the event of its 
proving a bad day for ducks we could 
look after the grouse and prairie chickens. 
The driver, a stoical countryman, had no 
gun, but told us that he “ would mind the 
dorg if the ducks were good, as a dorg 
played smash with duck hunting.” 

Hal was as much excited asI was. I 


was the only woman in the party and the 


men looked rather askant—I might even 
say sulky—that I was to go; but as the 
“expenses of the expedition” rested upon 
Hal they could say nothing. 

The sturdy Texas ponies were going at 
quite a rapid though by no means grace- 
occasionally 


ful gait over the prairie, 
throwing us almost out of the wagon by 
running into a long disused but still un- 


filled “buffalo waller,” though why it 
should be called a “ waller ” I don’t know. 

As I had never fired a shotgun Hal ad- 
vised me to try it just after we had left 
town, and with my first shot I brought 
down a young hawk on the wing. I con- 
fess to feeling slightly squeamish in the 
region of the stomach when the poor lit- 
tle thing fell, but when Hal slapped me 
on the shoulder with proud approval I 
tried with all my might to look manly 
and unconscious of womanly weakness in 
face of that little feathered corpse. 

I touched it with something like awe 
when it was handed me and placed it 
carefully in the wagon bed. Somehow I 
couldn't get it out of my mind, and though 
I patted my pretty little gun, “ broke it,” 
took out the dead cartridge and put in a 
new one from my belt with the coolness 
of an experienced sport, I had the great- 
est difficulty in preventing them from 
hearing the sob that I knew was a danger- 
ously little way down my throat. 

The air was decidedly keen and bracing, 
and beneath it the long, sun-tanned grass 
waved like wind-swept autumn leaves in 
brown and crimson and gold. But I! 


couldn’t admire it because of that little 
dead thing under the seat upon which I 
sat, that little, pretty, harmless, joyous 
thing to which God had given life just as 
he had to me, and which I had taken 
heedlessly and for the sake of a foolish 
fancy that I had imagined to be pleasure. 
As I looked over the rolling ground, un- 
touched by tree or shrub for miles and 
miles, my eyes filled with tears ; but dim 
as they were I discerned something that 
dried them in an instant. It was a pair 
of tiny eyes peering at us through the 
grass, surmounted by a pair of ears like 
those of a small donkey. 

I grasped Hal’s arm and cried breath- 
lessly : 

“What’s that ?” 

“ A jack rabbit !” he answered, his eye 
following the direction of my finger. 

It was the first one I had ever seen, 
though I had heard no end of wonderful 
stories about them, and my excitement 
was tremendous. 

“TI must have him !” I cried. 

Hal checked the horses without waiting 
for the assistance of the driver, while I 
stepped on the wheel, sprang to the 
ground and was off like a shot. I was 
too far for the gun to carry from the 
wagon, and I knew from the remarkable 
stories I had heard that one could not 
drive up on a jack rabbit, though he will 
absolutely play with one on foot, so con- 
scious is he of his marvelous fleetness. 

Untrammeled by skirts I sped along, 
but he would fun for some distance, then 
turn and look at me until I fancied I 
could discern a smile of mocking amuse- 
ment on that rabbit’s face which increased 
my excitement all the more. He would 
run for a few hundred yards with the 
rapidity of a lightning express train, then 
watch me with that smile of contemptuous 
amusement that was perfectly exasper- 
ating. He repeated it until I became 
desperate. Then my care ceased. I for- 
got the treachery of prairie grass and 
quickened my speed to the limit. The 
rabbit was watching in demoniacal glee, 
when suddenly my foot caught in the 
grass and down I went full length. The 
gun was ready for action and both barrels 
were discharged simultaneously. 

Even through the din in my ears I 
heard the shout of the men. How humil- 
iated I felt! For a moment I almost 
wished one of the shots had penetrated 
me, or that I had broken my leg, or any- 
thing rather than to witness unhurt their 
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pitying, cynical smiles when I rejoined 


them. 

Then I heard Hal’s voice. It was a 
prolonged “ Bravo!” 

I started up quick as a flash. He had 


passed me and was waving the dead rab- 
bit over his head. The revulsion of feel- 
ing made me speechless for an instant, and 
then — well, they thought I had fired 
the shots intentionally, and I—do you 
blame me for not undeceiving them under 
the circumstances ? 

Flushed, panting and smiling, I returned 
to the wagon, received their congratula- 
tions, and with intense satisfaction ex- 
amined that wonderful specimen of the 
animal family which constituted my sec- 
ond step in a hunter’s career. 

Our next rise was an enormous flock of 
prairie chickens. Wedidn’t see them until 
we were almost in their midst, and as they 
rose each barrel of every gun was dis- 
charged. The driver said admiringly that 
it “rained chickens ” for a while. 

Chickens and quail were plentifully met 
with after that, until we were warned by 
our driver, who was also acting in the 
capacity of guide, that if we wanted good 
duck shooting we had better let the rest 
alone, as we were nearing the river and 
the sound of the firing would frighten the 
ducks away. 

I was exceedingly surprised when the 
great Arkansas River met my eye. It 
was broad enough to meet all precon- 
ceived ideas of rivers from the few I had 
seen, but there wasn't any water in it, and 
that was rather a novelty to my inexperi- 
ence. I didn’t like to say anything, be- 
cause I didn’t want to expose my ignor- 
ance of the fact that “rivers” were some- 
times “waterless”’ to those people, but 
instead looked at the sandy “stream” 
curiously. 

About a mile further down there were 
some little pools dotted about like islands 
of water in a river-of sand, which was 
rather peculiar to me; but I discovered 
afterward that Kansas prides herself upon 
reversing the order of things and that 
that was but a minor instance. 

The ducks were flying low and in abun- 
dance, so that I quickly forgot the river 
in my newly-born sporting mania. We 
were as silent as the grave. We had left 
the wagon and crawled like serpents in 
the long grass to the bank of the 
river. They are exceedingly wary, those 
little bright-eyed beauties, and take the 
alarm easily ; therefore before a single gun 


was discharged the word “ Fire” was 
hurled at us. 

There was a sudden whir like the noise 
of a hurricane-driven sand storm, and all 
the ducks that were not dead ceased their 
frolic and away they went. We fired, re- 
loaded and fired again promiscuously — 
I the most dexterous in loading first—and 
brought down nine with the four shots 
each. 

That was a proud moment for me. 

The driver had told us that that was a 
good point for ducks, consequently we did 
not consider that their momentary absence 
was reason sufficient for our abandoning 
our position. We crouched low and wait- 
ed. But, strangely enough, we seldom 
crouched low enough for the sharp-eyed 
little creatures not to see us. Just before 
they got in shooting range they would 
circle up and pass us so high in the air 
that no shotgun could have reached 
them. 

One of the men, a native, told us that a 
“great scheme” would be to lie on our 
backs in the river bed behind a little 
mound, of which there was a number, 
which would effectually conceal us. There 
was a quick acquiescence. A brilliant 
mind suggested planting decoys, and ac- 
cordingly we placed some of the dead 
ducks on the edges of the pools, propped 
up their bills with sticks and concealed 
ourselves. 

We were lying flat upon our backs 
in the damp sand at some distance from 
each other, Hal remaining near me. The 
ruse worked to a charm—so far as the 
ducks were concerned. They came on 
with piteous unconsciousness, circling 
downward as they saw the decoys, and we 
“let go.” 

It is an extremely awkward thing for 
an inexperienced gunner to shoot lying on 
the back, and while I had been told to 
hold the gun firmly I was given no fur- 
ther instructions, it being deemed unnec- 
essary. Accordingly when I found that 
the stock of my gun seemed about a foot 
longer when I was lying than it had done 
when I had been kneeling or standing, and 
as it was decidedly inconvenient to han- 
dle, I placed it snugly under my arm and 
pulled the trigger. 

The result was what might have been 
expected. The sand was kicked, and as 
the gun recoiled the hammer came in con- 
tact with my face with disastrous conse- 
quences to the face. My nose and cheek 
were badly scratched, the blood quickly 
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spreading all over me. My cousin was 
beside me in an instant. 

“Good God!” he cried. 
shot ?” 

But I had only winged my duck and it 
was waddling away from me ata gaitthat 
was surprising. I sprang up, wiped the 
blood from my eyes and bounded dway 
after the duck, shouting back to him that 
the gun had kicked me, which was a great 
relief to him, as his first thought was that 
the shell had exploded in my face. I 
bathed it in the horrible alkali water in 
one of the pools, but my breathless ex- 
citement had not abated one whit. My 
back was wet from lying in the damp 
sand and the breeze was exceedingly stiff 
and frosty, but the hot blood in my veins 
was like a living fire. Even the knowl- 
edge that my fetching costume was spoil- 
ed at my first outing had no power to cool 
my enthusiasm. 

The firing was thick and fast after that, 
a number of geese and brant and a few 
superb specimens of sandhill crane com- 
ing our way, which were as greedily bagged 
as the ducks had been. Then darkness be- 
gan to creep on and we knew that our day 
was about at an end. 

Hal and I were standing together gaz- 


“Are you 


ing about us into the gathering shadows, 
when I saw two lone ducks coming toward 
us. 

“See!” I cried. 


“Let us have a last 
shot. There are onlytwoof them. Take 
the one on your side. If you fail to bring 
him down you owe me half a dozen of 
gloves ; if I fail I owe you a box of Per- 
fectos.”’ 

He nodded an assent and we made 
ready. The ducks had evidently seen us, 
but considered themselves at a sufficiently 
safe distance not to trouble about us. 
They were very high, but we had discov- 
ered during the day that our guns carried 
remarkably well, so with a plentiful stock 
of confidence we lifted them to our 
shoulders. 

Both the ducks fell and both were only 
winged. Theyran in opposite directions, 
having considerably the start of us, and 
we in hot pursuit. Mine did not seem to 
be badly injured, for occasionally he rose 
and flew for some distance, only to drop 
again, but Hal, who had _ secured his, 
called out to me: 

“Shoot again, or you'll lose him!” 

I made one plunge forward to get a 
good stand when I struck—quicksand ! 

I had been warned of that, but in my 


excitement had forgotten it entirely. 
Perhaps you may have heard how slowly 
but surely the victim sinks in the treach- 
erous earth. But that wasn’t my experience 
at all. Before I had scarcely realized 
what had happened to me, I was up to my 
knees. I felt as if I werein the jaws of 
some monstrous animal, being but too 
surely swallowed. I struggled, but it only 
seemed to open the horrible jaws the 
wider. I think that I was too completely 
paralyzed with terror to remember that I 
might call out for assistance, for my lips 
were dumb. I was being entombed alive 
and I faced the horrible death helplessly. 

It was like a hideous nightmare that 
holds one speechless, powerless, yet pe- 
culiarly alive to suffering, singularly con- 
scious of the awful fate that one watches 
unresisting as it coils in deadly cobra fash- 
ion about one. 

I don’t know what happened next, but 
I was almost up to my waist in the sand 


.when I saw my cousin and the other men 


approaching me. Hal’s face was pale as 
death. They formed themselves quickly 
into a chain and a most welcome hand 
was extended tome. It wasa tremendous 
pull, and my arm was almost wrenched 
from its socket; but I cared little for that 
or for the stunning fall upon my face that 
followed when the chain suddenly broke. 
I lifted my head almost immediately and 
cried, huskily : 

“Did you get my duck ?” 

“Duck be hanged!” exclaimed Hal, 
inelegantly. ‘Don’t you know that you 
were in quicksand ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, ruefully, “I’m all 
right, but you’ve let that duck get away!” 

That was the last shot fired that day. 
We succeeded in finding the duck, then 
started forthe wagon. I was wet through! 
The breeze was biting and growing more 
so every moment, and there was a nine- 
mile drive across the prairie. ‘The water 
absolutely slushed in my boots as I step- 
ped. Hal insisted that I should have 
pneumonia on the morrow if I were al- 
lowed to ride in that condition in the 
night air, for the shades were very rap- 
idly drawing, and when we reached the 
wagon he looked about for some means 
of saving me. 

There was absolutely nothing but the 
horse blanket and a corn sack which had 
contained some feed for the horses. He 
insisted upon my removing my boots and 
stockings, then made me put both my 
feet in the corn sack and tie it closely 
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about my knees. The horse blanket was 
wrapped snugly about my shoulders, and, 
looking about as much like an Indian 
squaw as a thoroughbred Chickasaw, I 
was driven back to town. 

At the door of the hotel Hal unwound 
the horse blanket, but as it would scarcely 
have looked well to enter there in my bare 
feet—a /a the doctor in “ King Solomon’s 
Mines ” — he left them in the corn sack 
and lifted me out, carrying me into the 
hotel. 

My mother, who was just inside the 
hall, staggered back and gasped : 

“Shot! I told you so!” 
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But the situation was quickly explained 
to her. 

“T knew something dreadful would 
happen to you when you started,” she ex- 
“Were you not awfully fright- 


claimed. 
ened ?” 
“ Pooh,” I cried contemptuously. “It 
was great fun. What's the good of going 
shooting if one has no novel experiences?” 
She was not quite convinced, however, 
until she saw the abundant, almost super- 
abundant, evidences of our luck; then with 
sparkling eyes she turned to my cousin. 
“Hal,” she said confidentially, “next 
time take me! I shot off a gun once.” 
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BY EDWARD E, MILLARD. 


HE long, 
cold winter 
is over, the 
vernal equi- 
nox has just 
passed, and the 
tender promises 
of spring are 
here with the 
earliest breath 
of the violets 
and the first 
notes of the 

bluebirds. 

Fields are 
alive with wild 
blossoms whose 
perfumes are 
wafted on every passing breeze. The 
open season is here with its hopes, its 
golden day, its idle hours in camp, its 
busy sport on lake and stream, its day 
dreams among a fragrance and melody 
known only in the forest, and many and 
many a man is developing signs of incipi- 
ent restiveness and suffering, as only the 
angler can suffer, with the pangs of spring 
fever, anxious to take the remedy which 
experience has taught him is the unfailing 

panacea for his ailment—to go a-fishing,. 
He knows the trout will cast all ills in 
the shade and make him supremely happy ; 
besides, there are the little side effects. 
He can listen to the voices of the encir- 
cling forest. The weird, infernal scream 
of the loon, the shrill clarion of the blue- 
jay, the resonant squeak of the catbird, 


the drowsy, contented hum of the bees, 
the hungry humming of empty mosquitoes, 
the musical cadence of the brook, soft 
and sweet like words of mother love, all 
minister to him and he pronounces them 
good medicine. 

Angling is a happiness over which its 
accomplished experts hang with a lover’s 
fondness. There is something wonder- 
fully seductive in its very prosaic uncer- 
tainty which only augments the charms 
surrounding its every detail, from the mo- 
ment the enthusiast has resolved to humor 
his yearning for an outing by placid lake 
or rippling brook until he returns with 
perhaps no luck, but sunburnt and 
freckled with a new lease of life. Happy 
is the angler as the day is long, full of 
dreamy contentment and peaceably dis- 
posed to thank God for all the blessings 
surrounding him, though he has not had 
a bite nor even the excitement of a nib- 
ble. 

It was not nibbles nor vigorous rises at 
his flies that lured him from his business 
or profession to go a-fishing, for with him 
that is not all the term implies ; he longed 
to hear once more the soft, plaintive lul- 
laby of the purling brook, the vagrant 
wind rustling the leaves, among which the 
birds pipe their musical lays, to be where 
the sun leaps from mountain top to moun- 
tain top, flooding the world with light and 
warmth, making the daybreak beautiful 
and ever varying it with gleams and 
shadows until softening twilight enfolds 
the landscape ; so he yields to the spell of 
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the encnanter, and, like Ulysses, he hast- 
ens to the land of the lotus eater. The 
simple catching of fish is, merely an aside, 
although an audible one. 

Angling at its best is attended with an 
if of enormous proportions which besets 
it upon all sides, to say nothing of the 
thousand and one “moving accidents ” 
which so unexpectedly happen, notwith- 
standing all precautions. ‘To-day it is 
the wind, to-morrow the clouds or sun- 
shine, next day the fly book, and again 
and at most times the caprices of the 
trout, who needs be humored and tickled 
too, for he is an adroit rogue, cunning as 
he is handsome. One must measure out 
one’s skill and patience against their 
dash, suspicions and shyness, and it re- 
quires all the expedients at command to 
allay their natural distrust of man. A 
strange shadow, a splash and they are 
away, though there be times when they 
become thoughtless, and then the most 
transparent lures will suffice to entice and 
capture them. 

It may be paradoxical, but the uncer- 
tainty magnifies the recreation of the 
earnest lover of rod and reel, and there 
are many elements unappreciated by 
the outsider which enter into the pleas- 
ures associated with thorough knowl- 
edge. There are the chats and yarning 
matches with brother anglers and other 
fishing cranks which fill in so many a win- 
ter evening, as, toasting their shins before 
the fireplace, they recount for the hun- 
dredth time their experiences of shanty 
life with all its surroundings. Retrospec- 
tion and anticipation have many a harm- 
less discussion when Jack Frost has 
sealed the brook and lake. Every dam- 
aged fly and frayed leader, every scar 
upon the favorite rod is a reminder, a fast- 
color recollection of happy days. Plan- 
ning the trip weeks in advance, building 
airy castles, living in hopes until the day 
comes when you load your traps into the 
wagon and whirl away to the last house 
on the road, are part and parcel of its 
delights. Then the promenade up the 
mountain trail to some choice, quiet spot, 
where in a comfortable shanty you un- 
sling your knapsack and in earnest go a- 
fishing. 

Approach with subtle tread, for very 
carefully you must move; you may sing 
a little if you do not strike up into stac- 
cato ; you may talk to yourself ; you may 
even indulge in a torturing whistle and 
never alarm a fish, but the moment you 





commence to sp.ash the water with your 
feet, or tread too heavily on the bank, or 
show your graceful form, you give the fish 
ample warning to beware of you. Go 
stealthily, as a creeping panther. Go as 
though it were a rich man’s house you 
were breaking into. Mind this, and put- 
ting your heart upon your hook, as John 
Burroughs tells you, you will find trout 
in the most unpromising places. 

And when you cast remember that 
thistle down is very pretty in theory, but 
the flies that are thrown out sharply 
and come down with like a lover’s kiss 
are ofttimes going to effect good re- 
sults, when snowflakes and thistle down 
would miserably fail. This on most 
American waters. The flies must not 
come splashing in a tangle, but, keeping 
their proper distance from each other, 
kiss the water as though they loved it and 
were not afraid to tell their love. 

There is very little of so-called luck in 
the worid, unless you use the word luck 


-as a shorter term for all the minutie pro- 


ducing success. An old proverb says 
“ Luck has a mother’s love for skill.” Re- 
lying simply on luck the expert would 
never vanquish the tyro, whether he were 
prospecting for hidden mines or prospect- 
ing for fish. Blind fortune may occasion- 
ally favor the most stupid and clumsy 
angler, but it is the thinking, careful man 
that studies all the signs, overlooking no 
trifle that may contribute to his success, 
who almost invariably succeeds the best. 

One has to study and experiment with 
an almost endless variety of allurements, 
sometimes to stop and tie a fly differing 
from anything in his book, a nondescript 
with no parallel in nature, though the 
angler will be wise who has his fly book 
so stocked that any required size, form and 
color can be immediately selected from it 
so that he is not obliged to lose valuable 
time wading ashore to tie, perhaps in a 
clumsy manner, something that, when he 
is again ready for action, is of no longer 
of present use. Fly tying is part of the 
zsthetics of angling, but one does not want 
to be tying when he ought to be casting. 

There is no more delicate or graceful 
work in the category of the sportsman 
than fly casting, though almost anyone, 
unless he be the very incarnation of clum- 
siness and stupidity, may become pro- 
ficient enough to enjoy its pleasures. A 
long line is not always necessary, and one 
of the best anglers I ever knewcould not, 
for the life of him, get out more than 
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forty or fifty feet, but that much was 
rightly placed. 

It is long ago since we first found refuge 
in this shanty. What a dear old place is 
this camping ground toremember lovingly! 
‘The cool spring with its never-failing flow; 
the ferns growing between the shanty and 
the lake, looking like a fairy forest, and 
beyond the precipitously rising mountains. 
The lake with its islands, its jutting capes 
of wooded hills, and all around the growth 
of pine and hemlock, tamarack and bal- 
sam, while near at hand is the outlet, which 
bubbles along coquettishly, singing the 
while its song, mingling in harmony with 
the flutings of the birds piping their musi- 
cal lays in sweet melody, greeting the 
dawn or welcoming the twilight. 

There lingers about the rough bark 
shanty the fragrance of many a bygone 
summer. Many a jolly story and rollick- 
ing chorus and unsubstantiated yarn that 
would prostrate Munchausen have start- 
ed from this camp and gone echoing 
across the lake, and then rolled down the 
mountain trail to disturb the slumbers of 
the natives in the settlements below. 

Up with the first faint blushes of day- 
light, while yet the ferns and grasses are 
bedecked with dew, there is a feeling of 
exhilaration which makes one glad. Our 
tin cups and bark platters are filled and 
emptied before daylight has fairly obtain- 
ed a foothold, and we are ready to attend 
to the trout on their morning feeding 
grounds. ‘The lake wasstill then, and a re- 
freshing breeze was rushing through the 
gap at the lower end near the tamarack 
swamp, driving the little silver-crowned, 
ripples against the shore, distorting the 
reflection of passing clouds and mountain 
slopes. 

Water beetles darted by and swallows 
wheeled about in erratic circles. Never 
a more glorious morning, never prophecy 
ofa more perfect day, every sign beck- 
oning to the full fruition of enjoyment ; 
the wind just right, the ripple just high 
enough. Will the trout take hold ? There 
is adelightful uncertainty attached to that 
question which is more fascinating than 
the consciousness that good luck is sure 
to attend. The angler desires no cinch, 
much as he may long for positive rises, 
and every trout he creels is fairly taken 
after allowing it every legitimate advan- 
tage and opportunity to earn its freedom 
and exemption from the frying pan or the 
broiler. 

Full well he knows the faith he must 
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have, though all the conditions are rea- 
sonably favorable and apparently made 
to order, the wind quartering just right, 
the day not too cloudy nor the water too 
high, and even the trout feeding within 
the length of his cast; yet he does not 
get there, for his most killing fly, the red 
ibis, the grizzly king, the Montreal and 
the professor, each fail to command the 
success they deserve. The trout evidently 
have their days of superior wisdom when 
they pluck from the nettle danger the 
flower safety, by refusing to rise even 
when the tempting perfect imitation is 
placed before them with a “sound so fine 
that nothing lies ’twixt it and silence.” 
Not a nibble; and here is where the 
angler rises superior to all provoking an- 
noyances and shows what manner of man 
he is, what a paragon of patience and 
how worthy to be numbered among the 
followers of good Izaak. Though he 
may not crack a smile he’ll not “suck in 
melancholy as a weasel sucks eggs,” but 
perhaps he will wade or paddle his crazy 
old bundle of logs ashore, and, with eyes 
and ears all alive to the woodland sights 
and sounds, he will be guilty of no as- 
sault on the English language, though 
verily we cannot always tell what he is 
thinking about. He realizes the uncer- 
tainties attending these promising morn- 
ings, and he will balance the account by 
filling his creel some morning or evening 
when all signs are unfavorable, and in 
spite of careless casting, though careless- 
ness in an angler is always inexcusable 
and a charge to which he rarely pleads 
guilty, for he firmly believes in and prac- 
tices all the minutiz attendant upon the 
art. No chance which may contribute to 
his success is overlooked, and if he return 
empty handed he is consoled by the con- 
sciousness that the fault is not his. 
Though the lake is beautiful in its 
emérald setting, we know a brook fifteen 
minutes’ tramp to the northeast and there 
we will wet the maiden fly of the season. 
It is a brook filling all the requirements 
an angler would demand ina trout stream. 
Born of the mountain top, a “veil of 
thinnest lawn,” but gathering strength ° 
from the hillside springs, which scamper 
along in silvery rills to add their mite, it 
grows with every turn. By many a wind- 
ing way it flows, dallying with rocks and 
logs and driftwood, pouring over innumer- 
able ledges, with here and there a quiet 
reach, where the water looks up so silent 
and peaceful that it seems as if dreaming 
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of the bright flowers and graceful trees 
skirting its edges, or leaning over catch 
their reflection on its unruffled surface. 
Now away it skurries pell-mell, butting 
and breaking its head against boulders 
and brightening to silver as it falls into 
the pools below. 

An almost imperceptible movement of 
the water in a quiet reach below attests 
the presence of some grandee “bedraped 
wi’ crimson hail” in search of his morn- 
ing meal. Again and again that sound- 
less stir, the flies go wooing the right spot 
and the barb answers to the rush as he 
comes with muffled oars, quick as thought 
and silent as the shadow of a snow flake, 
until he breaks through the silvery sur- 
face into the golden sunlight, when, 
quickly as a catcher takes a fly tip from 
the bat, as a horseman lifts a stumbling 
horse, or as a sportsman sights and drops 
the whirring grouse, he is fastened. 

The charm of the reality was here as 
the trout, whirling in frantic circles or 
leaping like a sudden shaft of light, 
sought to escape, but the strong tension 
of the rod and the taut leader gave him 
but little hope. Behind the reel was ner- 


vous apprehension, for the sensation so 
long laid dormant was now fully awak- 


ened. Heart was hammering away at 
ribs and an intense seriousness displayed 
itself as his troutship headed for a net- 
work of tangled branches which had 
drifted and lodged against some boulders. 

It was a critical moment, but timing 
with exquisite nicety the movements of 
the delicate rod, which, under perfect 
handling, developed a surprising amount 
of strength, the trout was soon convinced 
that there were tricks in other tradesthan 
shoemaking, for after many a dare-devil 
rush checked in time, and after sulking on 
the bottom, he made his final break and 
became a passive subject, ruthlessly led to 
inevitable death over the rocky shoaling, 
with the landing net closed around him. 
But, oh, he was a beauty! Broad shoul- 
dered, short necked, a pugilistic-looking 
sinner in crimson and gold and purple, a 
glory of colors ; his iridescent sides lovely 
as the sheen on a beetle’s wing, and, in- 
deed, it seemed almost a sin that so beau- 


tiful a thing should be sacrificed upon the 
altar of man’s love of sport, even though 
every element of that sport be honest 
and gentle and manly. 

How much did he weigh? Well, ang- 
lers have a reputation for accuracy of 
thought but not of statement. Their 
recollection far surpasses their memory 
and their fancy discounts both. A few 
of them have such vivid dreams that 
they talk about them next day and really 
believe them true, while a minute minor- 
ity of our gentle craft are worthy though 
humble followers of the boy with the 
hatchet, so we'll let the weights go unre- 
corded. 

We are not insatiable, like those whose 
only limit is the capacity of creels or the 
length of daylight, and long before mid- 
day we are ready for the angler’s noon- 
ing. Beneath the graceful swaying of the 
interwoven, sinuous branches of the pine 
and hemlock, through which the sunlight 
came and checkered the ground and 


‘played their game of little shadows, we 


stretched our contented selves and talked 
and napped and fought mosquitoes and 
punkies and midgets, for life in the woods 
has its annoyances, even as Paradise had 
its serpent, and not the least among these 
are the winged pests. 

Now, the mere fisherman cannot find 
time to enjoy these midday lounges and 
after-dinner siestas. He is after fish, but 
with the angler “it’s not all of fishing to 
catch fish,” and the morning and the 
gloaming will satisfy him. 

This is recreation for the old as well as 


ethe young, for after a man’s eye has be- 


come dim from age and is no longer keen 
and sharp enough to sight the swiftly 
whirring quail and darting woodcock, he 
may yet indulge his love of angling. Per- 
haps he cannot wade the mountain stream 
with the dash and abandon of twenty 
years ago, but there are quiet pools and 
stretches of river and placid lakes that 
offer their bounties to him long after fail- 
ing sight and unsteady step have asserted 
themselves. So long as the wrist retains 
the peculiar sleight that responds to the 
fishes’ advances, just so long may the vet- 
eran remain in active service. 














HOW WE RAN THE RAPIDS AT CHAMBLY. 





BY W. S. SMITH. 


E had often con- 
templated de- 
scending the 
Richelieu River 
in our canoe, but 

circumstances had _ al- 
ways intervened, until 
the fall of last year, 

r when we found our- 

Rint — selves at St. Johns, P. 
ae Q., at the head of the 

first rapid on the Rich- 
elieu after leaving 
Lake Champlain. We 
launched our basswood 
boat in the canal which accompanies the 
natural stream along its west shore, soon 
to discard its sluggish waters and por- 
tage from the canal to the river. This 
was not much trouble, for one has merely 
to lift the canoe up to the east bank and 
carry it down the abutment of stone into 
the waters of the river. 

By this time 6 o’clock had passed and 
we calculated that, with the strong cur- 
rent to help us, we should reach Chambly 
in an hour and a half and sleep at St. 
Hilaire. The wind, which had been some- 
what boisterous during a rather sharp rain 
storm, had died away, and our light little 
craft, propelled vigorously along by strong 
and measured strokes, flapped its nose 
saucily into the rolling waves, all that re- 
mained of the late tempest. 

I was busied in reflections on the 
varied history of the district through 
which we were passing when a shout 
from my crew, consisting of my friend 
Cary, announced the proximity of the 
first rapid. ‘I listened and sure enough 
there was a faint roar and the current 
was getting stronger. We ceased pad- 
dling and held a hurried council of war. 
A map which Cary had brought along 
with him was referred to, but it gave us 
little information. 

Cary said he knew a fellow who had 
gone over the route and he (the fellow) 
said the rapids were navigable for 
canoes. “He told me to keep a course 
right down the centre of the stream,” 
said Cary. I cross examined him closely 
and found the friend was a reliable per- 
son, so determined to follow the direc- 
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tions. Although our paddles had been idle 
during the time spent in this consultation, 
we could see that we were going past the 
trees along shore with considerable speed. 
The surface of the water was covered 
with small eddies and the roar of the 
waters ahead grew each moment louder. 

I cast a look at our grips to see that 
they had been made fast to the painter— 
a precaution Cary and I have learned to 
take through dearly-bought experience— 
then I felt my feet, to make sure that they 
were not entangled in any way. One 
takes every care on these occasions after 
one has been upset as often as we two 
have been. 

During my short inactivity the canoe 
had turned partly broadside to the cur- 
rent and a cry from Cary warned me to 
right her. The first shoot was in sight. 
It did not look formidable. I steered for 
what seemed the best point to take it 
from, and set to paddling steadily. The 
water hissed and boiled, there was a 
plunge or two and a little spray splashed 
over the bow, then we were in compara- 
tively clea water again. No time to 
look back, though, for there was another 
rough - looking place ahead. We took 
this safely and began to feel that the 
business was well nigh over, when sud- 
denly my attention was attracted by a 
very dangerous piece of water that 
stretched nearly the entire width of the 
stream. We went rushing toward this 
with terrible swiftness, and I felt anxious, 
for there did not, as far as I could judge, 
seem to be a break anywhere. 

Just as I had desperately decided to go 
for it haphazard and trust to luck a blood- 
curdling shriek of “ Rocks!” from Cary 
sent a thrill through me. I could see 
them now, about eighty feet in front and 
right in our course, the water foaming 
angrily as it dashed over them. There 
was a small, narrow islet on our right 
and in a moment I turned the canoe 
toward it. We hada hard tussle. For a 
while it was touch and go, but we man- 
aged to reach it. Cary grabbed the 
branch of a willow tree, the stern swung 
sharply around, nearly upsetting, but we 
were safe alongside nevertheless. I step- 
ped into the water and waded ashore to 
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reconnoitre, leaving him to hold the canoe 
in the meantime. 

The island was nothing more than part 
of an old, disused pier on which a cluster 
of willows and alder bushes had grown. 
I crept along a beam which led me toward 
the lower end of the structure, holding 
carefully to the branches to prevent my 
falling into the water. When I reached 
the extreme end of my passage I found 
there was a good view of the rocks that 
had caused our putting in so hurriedly. 
There were half a dozen of them in all, 
and, assuredly, had we kept on in the 
course we had been making they would 
not only have swamped us, but proba- 
bly smashed the canoe to atoms as well. 
There was an ugly piece of water a score 
of yards below —the same I had viewed 
so doubtfully from the canoe. I saw it 
was even more formidable than I had 
feared. It was, I judged, the remains of 
an old mill dam, for there was a pictu- 
resque gray-stone ruin on the right bank 
that had the appearance of a mill. I dare- 
say the mighty rush of water had its 
attractions in an artistic sense, but I was 
viewing it from the standpoint of one who 
desired to run it in a frail basswood 
canoe. 

There was a break near the west bank, 
however, and after weighing the pros 
and cons I decided to try and make it. 
It would be close work ; the odds ap- 
peared rather against our being able to 
get so far across stream without being 
swept over the mill dam, in which case 
there was a considerable drop and after- 
ward a rough current suggestive of rocks. 
But the only alternative was to turn back. 
That involved much manual labor, the 
loss of at least an hour of valuable time, 
as well as the humiliating sense of defeat. 
Of the two I preferred to venture on, and 
trust to good luck and a keen eye to carry 
us through safely. 

Cary was still holding grimly to his 
branch when I returned, and the canoe 
was swaying and tugging unceasingly 
with the action of the current. 

We shoved off, setting to work with 
every muscle strained. The gap lay 
about sixty yards below our place of 
shelter, and we had nearly the same dis- 
tance to paddle across stream before we 
could make it. At first I was tolerably 
sure. Then, as the water grew rough, 
and our paddling necessarily rather wild, 
I began to feel doubtful. At length I 
could see that we had no chance, and with 


a strong stroke I brought her bow down 
stream. Cary stopped work, laid his pad- 
dle at right angles across the gunwaie, 
holding to it and the canoe at the same 
time to steady himself. 

I saw his end shoot into the air, then 
plunge down beneath the foaming water 
which poured in over him in volumes. 
Then the stern followed. I felt it raise, 
then drop down and down until the de- 
scent was suddenly checked by a shock 
so violent that it made me involuntarily 
glance down to the bottom of the canoe, 
expecting all sorts of terrible mishaps. 
But everything seemed safe and sound ; 
there was nearly half a foot of water, but 
we had shipped that when the bow went 
under. 

There was a landing place handy on 
the east shore, and we soon had the canoe 
high and dry, with cushions, carpet and 
grips strewn about the beach. 

Half an hour to dry and repack and 


_ off we went again, paddling leisurely, for 


the current was doing the work and we 
felt quite easy in our minds. Half an 
hour more ought to find us at Chambly, 
and we reckoned there was still a full 
hour of daylight left. There are no rap- 
ids below Chambly, so the run down to 
St. Hilaire might well be left until after a 
good meal. 

It was not more than five minutes after 
we had re-embarked that my companion 
suddenly bethought himself of a circum- 
stance that altered the aspect of affairs 
wonderfully. His friend, the man who 
had been over the route before, had told 
him that the last rapid before approach- 
ing Chambly was not navigable at this 
season. We decided, therefore, to paddle 
cautiously along shore until the first shoot 
came in sight, then land and reconnoitre. 
Accordingly we proceeded for about two 
hundred yards farther, until we came in 
sight of a large stone bridge, beneath the 
high arches of which the water seemed 
to rush like a mill race. 

We walked down along the beach until 
we gained a point of vantage ; it was cer- 
tainly a formidable stretch of water to 
pass over. Each pier of the bridge 
formed an eddy and here and there an 
isolated spot where the water curled and 
bubbled, suggesting submerged rocks. Be- 
yond the bridge we could not well tell 
what the prospect was, but, so far as the 
arches enabled us to view it, there was 
one long succession of seemingly imprac- 
ticable shoots, 
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For the first time it was borne to us 
that we were thoroughly tired out, as well 
as very hungry and very wet. During 
the late excitement, when we were battling 
with the current and rushing from one 
rapid to another, this fact had not been 
worth considering... But now we had to 
face the further portage of about one hun- 
dred yards, a ploughed field and three 
fences thrown in, before we reached the 
canal, with doubtless any number of locks, 
as there always are when night is coming 
on and one is on a canal or venturing 
through the rapids. 

The daylight was passing away fast 
and I was resolved on running the rapids 
any way, so in a marvelously short time 
we had launched the canoe again, shoved 
clear of the bank and were gliding rapidly 
down stream with the current, committed 
irrevocably to the more than doubtful 
venture. 

Neither one of us knew anything of the 
place we were approaching, except that it 
was dangerous even in the full light of day. 
Now the night was well nigh on, deceptive 
shadows were gathered on the surface of 
the water, magnifying every ripple into a 
submerged rock and every ridge of foam 
into a whole bed of them. It was im- 
possible to distinguish the real from the 
unreal, the shadow from the substance. 

We were at the mercy of the current 
wheresoever it took us, as we rushed on 
toward the great towering bridge, and 
not mine the guiding hand. We seemed 
to twist and twine a tortuous course 
through a very network of rocks, which 
we never touched, great boulders strewn 
about the bed of the river, left there 
by the workmen who erected those 
huge stone piers. But fate was kind to 
us. Any way, it certainly was not my 
steering ; but the memory of that day’s 
experience lingers with me even now, the 
adventure comes back to me as a sort of 
vision. 

First, the bridge, towering above, mag- 
nificent in its gloom—a great mass of solid 
obstruction outlined against the sky, on 
which the mighty force of the angry river 
played unceasingly, only to break into 
foamy disorder and escape beneath its 
grim arches. Then a momentary dark- 
ness as we passed under, the canoe sway- 
ing unsteadily in the eddy, and out again 
in the open with the glow of the evening 
to light our path. 

Several times as we shot through the rush 
of water below the bridge we grated and 





once struck with some violence in a par- 
ticularly rough, choppy piece of current, 
where considerable water was shipped. 
After that Cary shouted something and 
began paddling. Scarcely had he taken 
the first stroke when the bow grated 
again and stuck fast. The force of the 
current caught my end and swung us 
smartly round. But our good luck still 
kept with us. We shipped a little more 
water —that was all. When the stern 
pointed down stream we dragged free, 
and went careering on wrong end first. 

First we tried to turn her by paddling 
against the flood. Then Cary yelled 
something which was lost in the general 
turmoil. Next I tried to plant my pad- 
dle firmly among the rocks on the bot- 
tom, hoping thereby to let the bow swab 
around. We careened terribly and I saw 
my mistake. I tried to withdraw my 
paddle, but the wretched thing had be- 
come fast beneath the canoe, and the 
next moment I felt myself in the water. 

There is nothing like a short experi- 
ence in half a foot of water that is rush- 
ing like an express train over a bed of 
jagged rocks to take the conceit out of a 
strong swimmer. 

I tried to struggle to my feet, but only 
had the greater distance to fall. Then I 
endeavored to raise myself with the help 
of the paddle, to which I still clung ten- 
aciously, but it was jammed. Then I 
rolled over and over from boulder to boul- 
der until even my own identity was some- 
thing to feel doubtful about. Once my 
hands clutched something to which I 
clung. It was the edge of a rock; it 
slipped a little. There was a momentary 
halt, but the torrent proved the stronger 
and tore me away. And then, oh joy! | 
felt myself sink in deep water. 

I went down and down until it seemed 
that the sinking would never stop. Sud- 
denly a thought flashed into my mind, 
filling it with unspeakable terror. It was 
an undercurrent! I had heard dread- 
ful tales of the dangers of undercur- 
rents——how they washed people along 
beneath the water for miles. I recalled 
numberless sad events that had occurred 
even in my own limited experience. The 
stroke I made for the surface was a brave 
one. One terror-inspired kick, one fu- 
rious sweep of the arms, and lo! there 
was the shore not more than six feet off. 
Unconsciously I had suspended my strug- 
gles in the sudden relief of finding myself 
no longer battling among the rocks. The 
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sinking sensation had been largely im- 
aginary. 

Oh, the inexpressible relief of it! My 
feet touched the bottom, and I waded 
slowly to the shore. 

My first thought on getting there— so 
far as the power of thought was left — 
was as to how it had fared with Cary. 
In the confusion of that struggle in the 
rapids I had lost sight of him. 

I was gathering my exhausted senses 
together, and vainly trying to pierce the 
darkness that overhung the water, when a 
faint halloo was borne toward me from a 
few yards up. 

It was sufficient to learn that he was 
safe on shore. I could hear the sound of 
his advancing, but was actually too ex- 
hausted to return his shout. 

We spent ten minutes examining our 
injuries and groaning. My friend, being 
much the smaller, had escaped with com- 
paratively few bruises. His slight figure 
offered less surface for the rocks to play 
upon. : 

However, as it was manifestly poor 
policy to sit there bemoaning our hard 
fortune, we rose painfully and took a 
look about us. It was now quite dark. 
Before was the river, with the dull roar 
of the rapids sounding in our ears. Be- 
hind was a ridge of bushes, through 
which we groped into an open field. 
Here we descried a light not more than a 
hundred yards down along the bank. 

It had come on to rain again, but we 
did not mind that much, save in so far 
as it made the darkness even more im- 
penetrable and rendered our progress to- 
ward the light slow and uncertain. 

Although, of course, we did not then 





know it, it was the old Chambly fort we 
were marching up to. 

Our troubles were over now. The 
approach was rendered easier by the 
rays cast over the ground from the two 
illuminated windows. We advanced to 
the door and knocked. After some delay 
we could hear the welcome sound of bolts 
being drawn, and then the door opened, 
revealing a quaint cosy apartment in the 
background, while a tall, middle-aged 
man stood at the entrance, regarding us 
curiously. 

Our little tale of woe was soon told, 
and it did not fail to inspire sympathy. 
We were courteously invited to enter and 
chairs were placed for us. Then a large 
square bottle was set on the table with 
two glasses and a steaming kettle of hot 
water brought from the stove. 

When we were on the point of retiring 
a messenger came from him announcing 
that the canoe had been found floating 
bottom up in the basin, apparently unin- 
jured. The messenger handed us our 
grips, which he had discovered attached 
to the painter. They were dripping and 
waterlogged, but otherwise everything 
was intact. We gladly paid salvage and 
received them back. 

Our sleep that night was sound and 
dreamless, even as the sleep of the storm- 
tossed waif should be when he finds him- 
self safe within four walls. 

Cary and I still venture out canoeing, 
but that is the first and last experience 
we have had on the Richelieu. When we 


come together of an evening and yarn 
over the dangers we have passed, how we 
ran the rapids at Chambly never fails to 
be on the list for discussion. 
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TROUTING IN 


BY GEORGE 
INE trout 
lakes in Her- 
kimer and 
Hamilton 
counties, N. 
Y., may be 
counted by 
the hundred, 
but for lo- 
cality and 
surrounding 
scenery none 
excel the fa- 
mous Jock’s 
or ‘Transpar- 
ent Lake, 
which lies in 
a northeast- 
erly direction about fifty-three miles from 
the city of Utica, in the town of Wilmurt, 
and is the largest source of the west 
branch of West Canada Creek, a stream 
which makes into the Mohawk River at 
the village of Herkimer. 

For its first name it is indebted to 
George Wright, commonly called “ Jock,” 
a veteran of revolutionary fame, who 
claimed to have first discovered it in the 
early days of thecentury. He, with Colonel 
Metcalf and Nathan Foster, well-known 
characters in the early history of Northern 
New York, had at that time a long line of 
traps extending through this region, and in 
one of his periodical trips Wright claimed 
to have discovered the lake near the “ Bay” 
by accidentally straying from his usual 
course. Whether he was the first dis- 
coverer or not he deserves the honor of 
the name, for the border of the lake was 
his home for nearly forty years afterward, 
and his chief favorite among many ; won- 
derful tales I heard in my boyish days of 
the exploits of old “ Jock” and his friends 
of the wild wood. 

“Transparent,” the second name, is 
easily accounted for. Trout will inhabit 
no other water, but in none which I have 
ever visited is the transparency more re- 
markable than the lovely gem of which I 
write. Objects fifty feet below the sur- 
face are as plainly discernible in a day 
when the water is smooth as they would 
be across a street at the same distance. 

The lake is nearly in the form of the 
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letter S, about six miles long and varies 
from oneto two miles in width at differ- 
ent points, having quite a large bay near 
the outlet. It is navigable for any craft 
drawing twenty feet of water. 

Its modern popularity really resulted 
from an undesigned coincidence, in this 
way. About ten years ago A. D. Barber, 
of Utica, whose health had broken down, 
was advised by his physician to employ a 
good guide and make a camp at Jock’s 
Lake during the summer months. This 
he did, employing one of the best guides 
in that region, who added to his skill as 
a woodsman that of being a fair physician 
and an excellent nurse. Under his sur- 
veillance Mr. Barber rapidly improved in 
health and strength and became so very 
strongly attached to his new home that he 
proceeded forthwith to erect more com- 
fortable and commodious quarters and 
invite his friends, who were numerous, to 
come and visit him. 

Mr. Barber has lived by the lake ever 
since. ‘Ten years ago he was supposed to 
be at death’s door: he is now a hardy 
woodsman, just a trifle gray, nearly forty 
years old and has a hearty detestation for 
city life, to which he would not return un- 
less under compulsion. His wife, one of 
the most charming of women, has been 
his constant companion and has as great 
a love for their home by the lake and all 
its surroundings as he, 

I had often visited the lake and sang 
its praises, and so it came to pass that 
two friends from Syracuse were to meet 
me one fine day at Utica, and at 6 Pp. M. 
we took the Rome, Watertown and Og- 
densburg train for Prospect, twenty miles 
north. Here we stopped over night, and 
the next morning the veteran proprietor 
of the Hunter's Home at Wilmurt, Ed- 
ward Wilkinson, came down to meet us 
with a fine team and covered spring 
wagon, and in three hours from breakfast 
we arrived at his place, where we decided 
to stop until the foilowing morning. 
Bright and early the next day, with 
team properly rested and a buckboard 
substituted for the spring wagon, we 
started for the lake. 

The last house before striking into the 
wilderness is the Watkins Place, kept by 
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Frederick Hubbard, a guide; it is five 
miles from the Hunter’s Home, and a 
little over twelve from Jock’s Lake. This 
piece of road was formerly simply horri- 
ble. In those days subsistence and equip- 
ments were “packed” in on the backs of 
guides or horses. We found the road 
quite comfortable, and only occasionally, 
and then to rest ourselves more than for 
any other reason, did we get down to 
walk, 

Not more than a mile in the woods my 
companions made some acquaintances 
who stayed with them until the end. 

“What in thunder are these black 
clouds we are continually plunging 
through ?” asked one, as he slapped his 
hand behind his ear and withdrew it cov- 
ered with blood. 

“Those, my boy,” said I, “are the re- 
nowned and justly celebrated black flies 
of the Adirondacks, of whom poets have 
sung. Mark them well, for if you are not 
the possessor of a bottle of tar oil or 
other ‘fly medicine,’ within the 
twenty-four hours they will have become 
your murderers, in which event I give 
you my word that I will send due and 
timely notice to the widow or widows.” 

“May the Lord help me! I have for- 
gotten it,” moaned my questioner. 

As good luck would have it, the rest of 
us had a supply and this danger at least 
was averted. 

About four miles this side of the lake 
the road winds up and around the west 
side of a mountain, and we were walking 
up this incline about thirty rods in advance 
of our team when I[ heard a slight rustling 
of the leaves, and looking ahead saw a 
splendid buck, which, nothing daunted at 
our approach, stood but a few paces from 
the road we were traveling, lazily brows- 
ing at an overhanging birch limb. 

“Tf I only had my gun now,” said one 
of the Syracuse novitiates. 

“ What for?” I asked. 

“To shoot that deer, of course.” 

“T guess not. This is out of season, 
and that deer knows it. They keep posted, 
and in August you won't find them stand- 
ing around leaning against trees watching 
‘greenies’ from the city like that.” 

We approached within thirty feet of 
his royal highness, when he turned and 
showed us as pretty a pair of heels as we 
had ever seen. 

A little after noon we arrived at the 
west side of the lake near what used to 
be called the Herkimer Shanty, a build- 


next- 


ing which is now used for stabling. The 
hotel, the Forest Lodge, is across the 
bay, two miles directly east from this 
point. We found plenty of boats here of 
every variety. We selected one which 
was considered seaworthy and for the next 
half hour trusted ourselves to the mercies 
of the waves. 

The Lodge is, indeed, a very lovely 
place, and, situated at the foot of a 
mountain 800 feet high, it forms a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

At the time of our arrival someone was 
thrumming a piano in one of the parlors 
and the strains of a violin, not very far 
distant, caught my ear. 

“Verily,” said I, “if the ghost of old 
Jock ever revisits these scenes he must be 
mightily surprised at the changes time 
has wrought.” 

We were very agreeably entertained 
during the evening by the singing of an 
amateur quartet, who, back here in the 
“ forest primeval,” first united their voices. 

I was called upon to do the bugle act, 
which consists in stepping to the shore of 
the lake and there blowing some of the 
old army calls, which are duly answered 
by five distinct echoes from the faces of 
as Many mountains. 

Ten minutes later we were snoring the 
roof boards loose. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
three secured a large, roomy, flat - bot- 
tomed boat, and acting as a guide from 
my previous experience here we rowed 
around Rocky Point, about half a mile 
above the Lodge, on the same side, then 
crossing to the west side and about two 
miles up we came to a beautiful cove, 
where a small brook comes tumbling into 
the lake from the mountain springs above. 
Here we “ moored our bark,” prepared our 
leaders and began to get ready for the 
sport of the day. 

“The water is too shallow and the day 
too bright to do anything here,” said one 
of my companions. 

“Let us ‘heave the lead’ and see,” 
said I. 

Taking my reel I attached a cartridge 
to the end of the line and dropped it over 
the side. Down, down and still down it 
went, until finally we saw the bullet settle 
upon the gravel and the line slackened. 

“Now, my boy, just take that piece of 
my rod, which measures just three feet and 
six inches, and measure the line as I draw 
it up.” 

“ One—two—um— yum — five — um — 
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mum—eight. Eight and so much over.” 

“Exactly; eight times three and one- 
half are twenty-eight, and the deed is 
done. Now to see if trout inhabit such 
waters.” 

We had attached the bow of our boat 
to a buoy, but perceiving an overhanging 
limb a short distance above I moved and 
tied fast to that, thinking that the buoy 
might be a better place to cast our lead- 
ers. For over an hour we sat there smok- 
ing, patiently whipping the water and 
awaiting a rise, but all remained quiet, 
and one unaccustomed to the pool might 
imagine that it had never been invaded 
by the speckled dandies. 

At last, just as my companions were 
clamoring to cut loose and try some other 
place, there was a break in the water just 
beyond the buoy and below the outlet of 
the little stream, and a little fellow 
snapped a black gnat on my companion’s 
leader ; then, as is the manner of the be- 
ginner, he threw him out of the water 
with such vim that the poor little fright- 
ened trout broke loose from the hook and 
went ricochetting skyward among the 
limbs of the trees. 

“T'll wager the cigars that you have 
broken his neck short off,” said Syracuse 
number two. “Next time snub him 
lightly, give him line, but keep it taut 
and let him half drown; then pull him 
alongside and use your landing net to take 
him in.” 

This man had been out one trip before 
and spoke with the authority of a veteran. 

Just at this point I fastened a nice fel- 
low, weighing a trifle over a pound, and 
with a few moments’ careful manipulation 
had him safely inside my basket in the 
boat. For the next hour the trout kept 
us very busy, and then, as we had about 
fifteen pounds, which I considered suffi- 
cient for one day, I was on the point of 
calling a halt when a very awkward acci- 
dent occurred. 

Notwithstanding his previous knowl- 
edge, Syracuse the second had not been 
as fortunate as the rest of us in his catch, 
his largest perhaps not quite reaching 
three-quarters of a pound, thereby miss- 
ing any favorable opportunity to display 
his skill as an angler. At this juncture, 
however, something seized one of his flies 
and went tearing through the water ata 
fearful rate of speed, and the click of his 
reel changed to a chirr-r-r that threat- 
ened to speedily unwind it to the end. 


Then the trout changed his line of march 
and the reaction commenced as he came 
plunging directly for the boat. Up jumps 
our veteran and keeping his line taut as 
possible commenced to reel in, when off 
darted the trout at a tangent. In the 
course of the rapid gyrations which fol- 
lowed our friend lost his balance, and as 
he felt himself going overboard threw mé 
the rod, exclaiming : 

“Don’t mind me, but for God’s sake 
save that trout.” This we finally suc- 
ceeded in doing, the veteran from Syra- 
cuse meanwhile reaching the shore in 
safety. The trout we found to be a very 
fine specimen, weighing three pounds and 
eleven ounces, and well repaid his captor 
for the ducking he received: he was the 
hero of the day, this being the finest 
catch of the season thus far. 

The next day we struck a new pool, 
and during our stay perhaps visited a 
score or more of the “good places,” our 
efforts being invariably crowned with suc- 
cess, nothing as large as the trout caught 
on the first day, however, being taken. 
The average weight of those caught did 
not much exceed a pound, although we 
frequently took one weighing twice that. 
We took no “Californian salmon,” and 
considered ourselves unfortunate thereat ; 
but they are not very numerous yet, the 
first fish having been placed in the lake 
not more than five years ago. A very few 
fine ones were taken last season, but he 
who gets one is considered in luck. 

Jock’s Lake region is a good all-round 
camping place. Jock’s is the largest of 
a group of seven or eight lakes which 
lie within a radius of. five or six miles 
from the Forest Lodge as a centre, in the 
southeast part of Herkimer County. Be- 
ginning with the westernmost, and pro- 
ceeding nearly east, there are: North, 
South, Jock’s, Jones, Deer, Otter and 
Goose, with Little Salmon and Trout 
lakes about two miles south of the line. 
From the western side of North to the 
eastern side of Goose the distance is 21 
miles, made in six carries of 2, 1%, 3, 
1% and 1 mile each, the remainder by 
water. There are well-chopped trails be- 
tween each pair of lakes. All the lakes 
are well stocked with speckled trout and 
several of them with lake trout. Within 
a day’s distance are the Bisby, Woodhull, 
West Canada and Wilmurt lakes, and 
two days’ tramp will reach the Fulton 
chain or Piseco group. 
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DEACON HarpscrABLE: ‘‘ What's the matter, little boy ?” 

LITTLE Boy (crying bitterly): ‘‘ I jes lost ten cents.”’ 

Deacon : ‘‘ Never mind, don’t cry, here’s ten cents more 
for you. How did you lose it ?”’ 

LITTLE Boy (feeling better): ‘* I lost it pitchin’ pennies.” 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


Tue Columbia bicycle factory comes 
out this year with a new hat and overcoat, 
so to speak ; at least that is the way it 
impresses one as he approaches it from 
Bushnell Park. The growth of this fac- 
tory is particularly noticeable. The front 
building has received an entire new top 
story and roof, giving a different form and 
finish to the front view. The main addi- 
tions made during the past fall and the 
present winter, however, are in the erec- 
tion of a two-story building, 88x38 feet, 
in the front side of the group of buildings 
shown in the cut, and in a row of build- 
ings along the back side, or river edge, 
aggregating about 600 feet in length, of 
which about 450 feet in running length is 
new. Other additions and renovations 
are obvious all through the group. With 
ample ground space and normal growth 
through many years this factory appears 
like a conveniently arranged and connec- 
ted group of more than thirty buildings. 
They contain a capacity now in buildings 
of about three times, and in machinery 
and effective plant more than four times, 
what they did twelve years ago. 

Thousands of wheelmen have visited 
this largest factory devoted to the manu- 
facture of bicycles, and will recognize, 
with this slight introduction giving them 
the hint of the additions, the accuracy of 
the perspective view which we offer here- 
with. At the right of what used to be 
the porter’s lodge, but is now the bicycle 
stable for the workmen, and facing the 
oval between the factory buildings and 
the street leading from Bushnell Park, 
nearly parallel with the river, is the main 
office entrance, with the offices and 
draughting rooms and inventors’ rooms in 
front. The first and second floors will be 


remembered by visitors as milling and 
drilling rooms, model room and machine 
shop. The top story added this winter 
is for general machine work, and is now 
fully fitted up and in operation. The large 
main building at right angles to this is 
the oldest part of the factory. It was 
once devoted to sewing machine manu- 
facture, but none is made in it now. 
Indeed, in this whole group of buildings, 
the only part not devoted to bicycle con- 
struction is about one-eighth of one floor 
in this main building —that is to say, 
about 1,120 square feet of floorage, which 
is occupied by machinery for the manu- 
facture of typewriters. Of the long row 
of buildings on the river bank, recently 
constructed, the most interesting are those 
on the left in the picture, containing the 
best modern fixtures and furnishings for 
electric and hot blast brazing and for case 
hardening, tempering and _ enameling. 
They also contain polishing rooms, wheel- 
setting rooms, tire-setting rooms and as- 
sembling and inspection rooms. 

Of the other buildings all visitors will 
remember the noisy, blazing and almost 
Titanic forge shop, the labyrinth of ma- 
chine rooms, the rolling mill for felloes, 
with the mysterious corridors where the 
ball machinery is, and which so few can 
tell whether they have seen or not; the 
storage rooms, shipping rooms, polishing 
and buffing and nickel rooms, etc. The 
only thing that can be said in our space 
about these rooms is that most of these 
departments have been entirely refitted 
during the past year, and the gradual re- 
arrangements for greater room and effec- 
tiveness have made it seem like a new 
factory to the visitor. 

One naturally recalls the few years 
since 1877. The Pope Manufacturing 
Company was organized March 23 of 








that year by Col. Albert A. Pope, who 
furnished all the capital for it. ‘The first 
bicycle, which was rather a forerunner 
than a beginning, was a composite one of 
wood and steel made in the summer of 
1877, under the direction of Colonel Pope 
and Mr. John Harrington of “cradle 
spring” fame. When Mr. Harrington, in 
August of 1877, returned to England he 
took with him an order for bicycles for 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, whose 
store was then at 45 High street, Boston. 
In the spring of 1878 Colonel Pope re- 
tired from his other business, which had 
theretofore been carried on under the 
name and style of Albert A. Pope & Co. 
for twelve years. On leaving that con- 
cern Colonel Pope presented, as a token 
of his good will, to his brother, Arthur 
W. Pope, and to his junior partner, Mr. 
Vinal, ten shares each, and to Mr. Crow- 
ell, his bookkeeper, two shares in the 
capital stock of his new company. He 
told them it had not much value, but that 
it would be likely to be valuable in the 
future. Soon after Messrs. Vinal and 
Crowell sold their shares to Mr. Arthur 
W. Pope for a few hundred dollars. In 
January, 1882, Arthur W. Pope sold his 


stock to Mr. Edward W. Pope and Charles 
F. Joy, both of the Pope Manufacturing 


Company, for $5,000. Since that time all 
the stock of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company has been owned by its officers 
and a few of those connected with the 
company by employment. None of it 
has been held outside. 

In the spring of 1878, pursuing his 
plans of establishing the manufacture of 
bicycles in this country, Colonel Pope visi- 
ted Hartford and placed a contract with 
the Weed Sewing Machine Company, 
which had been in successful operation 
then for some years, had a large plant, an 
efficient corps of native American me- 
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chanics and a reputation for fine and 
durable work. ‘The Pope Manufacturing 
Company took root in that place at that 
time, and the process of control, absorp- 
tion and ownership began and continued 
until last year, when the whole property 
became in name, as in fact, that of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company. ‘That 
company has made the cycle business 
drive out substantially all other, and the 
growth still continues. 

The writer, from some experience and 
facilities of knowledge about home and 
foreign manufacture, feels safe in saying 
that there is no other concern that has 
made and sold bicycles to the amount of 
a million of dollars in one year. He is 
satisfied from the books of the concern 
that the Pope Manufacturing Company has 
done it ; but how much more than this the 
company did last year he is not at liber- 
ty to tell. What also equally interests 
riders and the trade is that the company 


‘has a constant corps of contented men in 


its employ. It keeps full force running 
all the time steadily, and avoids mostly 
the strain and haste of working nights, 
the losses froin discharged experience and 
the risks of new hands. ‘There has never 
been a strike here. The best fireproof, 
fire - preventing and fire - suppressing ar- 
rangements and appliances are kept. The 
leading fire-insurance authority in the 
country has said that he had nothing to 
suggest for improvement, and that it was 
already the best of risks for insurance 
companies, who carry large amounts on 
the property. 

It is a policy often pursued by manu- 
facturers in other lines, and prevails, we 
believe, with most manufacturers of bi- 
cycles, not to admit visitors to the works ; 
and the would-be investigating bicycler 
is confronted with “No Admittance” 
when he looks beyond the office or the 





wareroom of the company. With the 
Pope Manufacturing Company it has al- 
ways been the generous reverse of this. 
Wheelmen have always been welcomed to 
the factory, and many times especially 
invited to visit it. Of course in this, as 
in all such factories, there is much that is 
common to machine shops, such as drop 
forges, lathes and planers and milling 
machines; but there is also a great deal 
that is not common. Processes, special 
tools, special machinery and appliance 
are developing all the time in a live fac- 
tory that are peculiar tothe line of manu- 
facture and to the art of the particular 
It is these specialties that make 


factory. 
manufacturers shy of admitting anybody 
who might see and profit by what they 


saw. ‘The Pope Manufacturing Company 
have shown through their works makers 
as well as riders. If anybody gets hints 
how to make bicycles better, well and 
good ; and they say their principle is that 
they are not afraid of losing their spe- 
cialties, because while somebody else 
might be imitating them, they themselves 
would be improving and going on to some- 
thing else. They say the imitator is al- 
ways behind the originator, and it’s about 
so. At all events here are works which 
interest one from the quiet employees’ 
reading room to the noisy forge shop, 
from the crude stock room to the doors 
of ‘he private invention and inquisition 
rooms, which you cannot enter, and the 
sunny factory offices where you are treated 
with the most open hospitality by genuine 
fellow wheelmen. 

With all this large number of skilled 
workmen, this improved and expensive 
machinery and this extensive group of 
buildings it is but natural that the public 
should look for great results. And they 
are not disappointed. The productions 
of this company and from this factory 


are known the world over, and “Colum- 
bia” is a household word. ‘The improve- 
ment in the production has kept pace with 
the increase in buildings and facilities. 
The latest specimen of their skill is 
shown in the Columbia Light Roadster 
Safety for ‘91, an example of the highest 
perfection reached in bicycle manufac- 
ture. The illustration can only give an 
imperfect idea of this splendid machine, 
nor does it show the exquisite workman- 
ship and fineness of finish. But a careful 
study of the bicycle itself will show the 
care taken to make it a perfect machine 
of its kind. None but the finest steel 
forgings are used in its construction, and 
there is not a casting in it. It has a high 
intrinsic value, and that value is further 
enhanced by the well-known reputation 
of the manufacturers, whose productions 
are sought for and used by the intelligent 
people of the country. 

With the gentlemen's machine, and a fit 
companion for it, is the Ladies’ Safety, 
designed and manufactured expressly for 
their use. Into it are put the same in- 
ventive genius, the same perfection of de- 
sign, the same mechanical skill and the 
same beauty of finish. And the apprecia- 
tion manifested by the ladies has shown 
that it is admitted to the same high regard 
of the public. It is in use by thousands of 
enthusiastic wheelwomen. 

One thing that has contributed in a 
great measure to the success of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company is the fact that, 
knowing their productions to be right in 
every way, they have been willing to stand 
behind them and give them an unquali- 
fied guarantee. And their friendly rela- 
tions with thousands of wheelmen and 
purchasers, and with all those whom they 
have met in business relations, are an am- 
ple indorsement of their course. 
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THE question with the angler who reads his 
OvviING and finds the giant regions of primitive 
sport still open, is not where to go, but where to 
stop. Well, tastes differ, even among anglers. 
Some prefer the nights by the camp fire in the 
woods ; some are better pleased with the welcome 
to be found in the farm house of some nearby 
favorite haunts ; while still others would com- 
bine the possibilities of a city for unpropitious 
days with the possibilities of sport just where 
fancy leads. To these latter ones we would say, 


try the Soo as a starting point ; from Minne- 


apolis east and west the available destina- 
tions are endless. Bass, Pike and Eagle lakes, 
Loretto, Pulaski and Maple lakes and Annandale 
all lie within 50 miles westward, to say nothing 
of Glenwood, Elbow Lake and many another ; 
while eastward, Bald Eagle and White Star 
lakes and Osceola are, comparatively speaking, 
at your door, with all the piscatorial wealth of the 
Rhinelander district within an easily accom- 
plished round trip. 


SAIL and paddle, rod and gun, romance and 
picturesqueness, each have their attractions and 
draw with magnetic and uncontrollable force 
this or that temperament. Some districts seem 
vear by year to increase their hold. Such an 
one is the St. Lawrence, jeweled with its Thou- 
sand Islands. Soon again the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg Railroad will carry its 
annual pilgrims to their shrines, and from Cape 
Vincent to Alexandria Bay glittering sail and 
flashing paddle will yield their accustomed har- 
vest of health and pleasant memories. Who 
would be fancy free must beware the witchery 
of the Thousand Isles. There be some, of 
course, to whom such a warning is unnecessary, 
for nothing can induce them to goso far. The 
Adirondacks, round the borders of which the 
railroad skirts, has claimed them for its own ; 
and who can wonder that they have found there 
all their sylvan and sporting instincts satisfied ? 

THERE be sportsmen, too, who feel circum- 
scribed and hemmed in by the everlasting hills 
and brawling streams of the East. For them no 
sight is so welcome as the boundless prairies of 
the great Northwest and the mighty waters of 


which that is the home—men who do 
not think they have begun to leave 
the influence of the mart and ex- 
change until they have struck the 
Northern Pacific Railroad ; who look 
upon Helena as the first allowable 
stop and from thence, in the company 
of iis kindred spirits, make a wide 
range, shooting and fishing, to be taken 
nevertheless, only as an introduction to the 
greater, further Northwest to which it leads; 
from whence, after a sniff of the Pacific on the 
sheltered shores of Puget Sound and due enjoy- 
ment of its piscatorial treasures, they hie them 
away to their final bourne, far Alaska and the 
solitudes and grandeurs of its famous moun- 
tains, to return laden with trophies of the chase, 
the rifle and the rod. 


WHERE TO FIND SPORT. 
APRIL AND MAY. 


JTLHE Lakes and Streams in Southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Southern Minnesota (in 
April), and Lakes and Streams in Northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Peninsula of 
Michigan (in May), are the best fishing grounds. 
For Muskallonge— big ones—-and Pickerel, 
Tomahawk and Trout Lakes in Lincoln County, 
Wisconsin, can always be relied upon. 
Send for descriptive circulars to address given 
below. 








FOOIOIIOK 
JUNE AND JULY. 


JJLHE most charming Summer Resorts, of 

which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
Nearly all are located near lakes which have 
not been fished out. 

These resorts are easily reached by railway and 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 

Full information furnished free. Address 
Gro. H. HEAFFoRD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 
Cuicaco, Inu. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


Mr. PALMER’s company at the Madison Square 
Theatre have in ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow” just 
the suitable play for them, quiet in style and 
harmonious in construction, with strong situa- 
tions and some opportunities for marked indi- 
viduality. The plot is not in any sense new, 
but Mr. Carton has succeeded in clothing the 
old lines in avery attractive new garb, By design 
there is no particular ‘‘ star,” the three lovers 
rank equal in degree of importance in the plot, 
and the very merit lies in the uniformity of ex- 
cellence in the performers; yet we cannot efface 
from an especial place in the memory George 
Addis, the choirmaster, as rendered by Edward 
Ball. ‘‘A New Year’s Call,’’ which precedes 
‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” is chiefly welcome in 
that it necessitates the nightly appearance of 
Agnes Booth, 


‘*MEN AND WoMEN”’ at Proctor’s Theatre is 
an example of the high uses which the stage 
can be made the medium of, standing out in 
startling contradistinction to the base uses to 
which it is too often put, either under the guise 
of a prurient tragedy like ‘‘ La Tosca” or va- 
riety-hall entertainments under the specious 
name of comedy farce. We are not left in this 
case tothe chance interpretation of the critic, for 
the authors have had the courage to make pub- 
lic the high motives which actuated their effort. 
Mr Henry C. De Mille, one of the joint authors, 
says ‘‘that it is simply the story of which every- 
one of us needs the comfort and help. Whena 
man has lost all, he still cannot get beyond the 
reach of God’s mercy. Were Prescott, by some 
device, to be saved with the bank, the dra- 
matist would become a mere juggler and the 
symmetry of his creation would be destroyed ; 
his art would be prostituted to a pandering to 
the tastes of those who can neither think nor 
feel correctly. 

‘*Had the defauiter been clothed in thirteenth- 
century dress and his depredations been upon 
the high road or in the depths of Robin Hood’s 
forest, or even had he been in nineteenth-cen- 
tury dress and had confined his robbing to the 
Australian bush, we would forgive him every- 
thing, particularly if he should kill himself at 
the end of the play. But there is no soul prob- 
lem solved there; no message given to man- 
kind, noreally artistic creation given. For true 
art, if it is to be freed from the marble pedantry 
of a half-civilized race of pagans, the Greeks, and 
their imitators the Romans, must convey in ad// 
its manifestations Truth. And by truth I donot 
mean the various theories of modern agnostic 
philosophers ; but Truth as it is embodied in the 
teachings of a Being whom the majority of the 
civilized races have taken as a model. It is time 
that a Christian land should see some effort to 
cultivate a Christian art, as free from the ridic- 
ulous conventionalities of thought and execu- 
tion as the simple teachings of the Galilean were 
from the distracting confusion of the word con- 
jurors who were expounding Truth in His day.” 


aan 


The effort may be weak, but I know sucha 
treatment of such a subject is a step in the right 
direction. ‘Men and Women’ is an effort to 
portray Christian truth to a Christian land. May 
it not claim some distinction for itself, in that it 
has despised that part of tradition that is worth- 
less, and has endeavored to show Americans 
as they and all other men and women are? 
If it is not the honest beginning of the muck- 
prated-about American drama, the American 


drama will never begin.”’ 
It does honestly live up to the high ideal of its 
authots, and its popularity is a sign of the times. 


THE reappearance of Edwin Booth at the 
Broadway Theatre is a welcome event, and af- 
fords yet once more an opportunity for the rising 
generation to study the methods of the old 
school. It has not been often of late and can 
never again be possible to see such a cast as 


Booth as Brutus and Barrett as Cassius, and 


Booth as O¢hello with Barrett as /ago, a reversal 
of positions which no other play permits so 
successfully, for since writing this paragraph 
death has broken the long partnership betwixt 
these two great actors, by the sudden demise of 
Lawrence Barrett. 


‘* AuNT ABIGAIL PRUE,"’ after having been the 
good fairy of author, actor amd manager alike 
through three successive seasons of ‘* The 
County Fair,” will take a well-earned rest to- 
ward the end of March, and the Union Square 
audiences will be tested with ** Ship Ahoy.”’ 


Or ‘Mr. Potter of Texas’’ it might be writ- 
ten, as of our country, ‘with all thy faults I 
love thee still,’’ and if audiences are to be taken 
as a gauge of appreciation its season of popu- 
larity will belong. The Star Theatre was nightly 
overflowing with audiences to enjoy the exag- 
gerations of Frank Mordaunt’s A/r. Potter. 

The Star has a new drama, ‘‘ The Power of 
the Press,’’ from the pens of Augustus Pitou and 
George H. Jessup. 


OrerRO, the graceful Spanish dancer at the 
Eden Musée, still continues to attract large and 
appreciative audiences. 


‘NERVES ’’at the Lyceum has passed its ju- 
bilee and still runs its course of phenomenal suc- 
cess to audiences that nightly performances and 
Saturday matinée cannot satisfy ; Wednesday 
matinées have been added, and the cry is still 
the public come not single spies but in battal- 
ions. 


‘*Poor JONATHAN ”’ continues to fill the Casino 
at every performance. 


At Hermann’s ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home” 
has passed the period of criticism into that of 
established favor. To al! who prefer the rat- 
tling fun of this class of play it is welcome, and 
the company is one admirably fitted for its 
task, 
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PRICE, $100.00. 
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Hartford Safeties. 


Ball Bearings, Interchangeable, 
ptrong, Durable. 























THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Hartford (‘ycle ('o., 


HARTEORD, CONN. 








CATALOGUE FREE. : THE HARTFORD LADY’S SAFETY. 


) FY G85 * Lovell Diamond Cycles, + Nt 


} FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
, Ow, Four New Styles. 
\ 
LOVELL 


> \AMOND 
No.l. 













Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball 
Bearings to all Running Parts, including Pedals. Suspension 
Saddle. Finest material money can buy. 

Finished in enamel and nickel. 












| STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
NO BETTER MACHINE MADE AT ANY PRICE. 






Bicycle Catalogue Free. Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page 
tllustrated catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods of 
all kinds, etc. 


wml ohn P. Lovell Arms Co., 147 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








THe BAG ES 


— 


UNEQUALED 


—FOR— 


SS ~—1\, Speed, Easy Running, Strength. 
WAZ 


ZL ANN \ CATALOGUE FREE. 






‘ | |\ Se Tue Eacie Bicycie Mec. Co., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


XXiV OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIRHAVEN| 


WASMINGTON. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINUS OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY AND REACHED BY THE UNION PACIFIC, NORTHERN 
PACIFIC AND CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES. 


Growth from Nothing to 8,000 in Eighteen Months! 


Property Valuation from Nothing to $20,000,000 in Eighteen Months| 














$ioo in Duluth, Denver, Seattle or Tacoma Five Years Ago is $1,000 now. 


There is a suggestion of a Fortune in this for you, because 


FAIRHAVEN witt BEAT THEM ALL! 


im AIRHAVEN has every resource and advantage to insure present profitable investments and future greatness that 


were possessed by Chicago, Duluth, Seattle or Tacoma. It possesses some natural advantages over any of these. 

Its matchless location, beautiful harbor—the best in every way on the Pacific Ocean ; vast and rapidly developing 
resources in Iron, Coal, Timber and Agriculture ; its mammoth manufacturing, ocean shipping, railway and commercial 
interests already firmly established; its unparalleled growth from nothing during the past eighteen months to a 
population of 8,000 and an assessed valuation of $8,000,000 (real property valuation in the city, $20,000,000), with extensive 
systems of water works, gas, electric lights, sewerage, street railways, twelve miles of paved streets, four banks, ten 
great lumber mills in vicinity with capacity of nearly 1,000,000 feet every twenty-four hours ; five coal mines ; a $2,000,000 
steel company, developing a mountain of rich iron ore, and a vast interior wheat region which produced 15,000 train loads 
of twenty-five cars each of wheat last season, are all golden promises that FAIRHAVEN is the most solid and the surest 
of all the new cities in which io duplicate the experience of the thousands who have made fortunes in real estate in a}l 
the larger places. With all the public improvements found in cities of 50,000, FAIRHAVEN has no bonded debt, and 
late in 1890 had $48,919 in cash in the city treasury. 


FAIRHAVEN is better than a smaller place because its future is certain ! 
Better than a larger place because the Big Profits are still to be made. 


OUR S100 LOTS! 


LET YOU IN ON BED ROCK! 


Our first addition to Fairhaven is gilt edged in every respect. It is universally acknowledged to be the 
cream of Fairhaven suburban property. It is the most beautiful, has the best views, is the healthiest 
and best located for rapid increase in value and much the cheapest, all things considered. Our terms— 
one-third cash and the balance in one and two years—insure a large profit before final payment is due. 

We have the very best facilities for supplying bargains in any class of FAIRHAVEN property, and have some 
exceptionally fine 10 per cent. first mortgage securities. 

We refer especially to the First National Bank of Fairhaven and to the Fairhaven National Bank. Eastern 
references furnished on application. 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., 


FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
BOOK IS MAILED. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WHEN 
REGISTRATION 


10 CENTS EXTRA. 





ANGLING. 


American Angler's Book, Memorial Edition. 
American Salmon Fishing. Wells 

Angling. Blakely ° ie doll oe n>. sare Be 
Art of Angling. a . 

Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley « 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 

Book on Angling. Francis 

Fish Culture. Norris 


Fish Hatching and Fish" Catching. 


Roosevelt and 
Green. ° en 
Fishing Tackle, “its Material, etc. Keene. . 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collection, new 
edition . 
Floating Flies and How to Dress Them. ” Halford, col- 
ored plates . 


oe 1 
Fly F: wk Entomology. ” Ronalds, twenty colored ‘plates 


Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout. 

Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes, Stevens 

Fly Fishing. Pennell . ... . 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing . 

Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 

Fysshe and Fysshynge . 

Modern Practica Angier, a Guide to "Fly" 'F ishing. 
Pennell 

Prime’s I Go a- Fishing ‘ 

Rod and Line in Caende Waters ; 

Scientific Angler. Foster. . 

Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, etc., * by 
Roosevelt . 

The Game Fish of ‘the Northern States and British 
Provinces, by Roosevelt . aes 

Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout ; 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Sailing, illustrated. Biddle. 
Art of Sailmaking. Illustrated . 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison . . 
Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott 
Boat Sailor's Manual. Qualtrough i 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers 

ook of Knots. Illustrated 
Canoe and Camera. Steele . e ° 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’ ns 
Canoeing in Kanuckfa. Norton & "Halberton 
Corinthian Yachtsman. Biddle. . 
Cruises in Small Yachts. Speed 
Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman . 
Fore and Aft Seamanship. . . . . 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop. 
Frazar's Practical Boat Sailing 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin. 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. 
Inland Voyage. Stevenson . 
Knots, Ties and Splices. . 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray . 
Masting and Rigging of Ships. hahaa 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor . . 
Modern Shipsof War .. . 
Paddle and Portage. Steele . 
Practical Boat Building. Neison 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies . a 
Riggers’ Guide and Seamen's Assistant . > 
Sails and Sailmaking, illustrated. Kipping, N. A. i 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell. Illustrated 
Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book. besarte ‘ 
Sailor's Sea Book. Rosser . § 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts - 
Steam Machinery. Donaldson . 
The Sailing Boat. Folkard a ee 
The Steam Engine, Holmes. 212 woodcuts 
The Engineer's Handy Book. Loundes. . 
The Marine Steam Engine. Sennett, 244 illustrations - 
“Who Won?” A _ Record of arsee amen 

Yachts, Jas. C. Summers 


Keene . 


“Samuels 
—— 


rere $5 
« ® 
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Vacation Cruising. Rothrick 

Yacht Architecture. Dixon Kemp. 

Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. 

Yacht Designing. Biddle . 

Yacht Sailor. Wanderdecken . 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson. New edition’ | 

Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, , Signals, 
Seamanship, etc. _ 


HUNTING— ‘SHOOTING. 

A Lost Cogpematy Stopping an Incomer; A Side 
Shot. Three pictures in colors, by Zimmerman. 
The set . . 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 
World. 2z2illustrations . . cee -* os 

American Sportsman, The. Lewis . ‘ 

Antelope and Deer of America. Caton . 

Bear Hunters. Bowman . ° 

Down the West Branch. By Captain Farrar . 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus 

Fifty’ Years with Gun and Rod. Cross . ° 

Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Characters. 2 
vols., cloth . . ‘9 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 

Gunsmith’s Manual. Illustrated. 376 pp. 

How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher 

Hunter’s Hand Book 

Hunting. wh we and Morris . - 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt . ‘ 

Instructions in Rifle Firing. By are Blunt 

Nimrod in the North. Schwatka 

Rifle Practice. Wingate . 

Rod and Gun in California. 

Shooting. Blakey. 

Shooting on the Wing 

Sport, Hunting, Sbosting, Fishing. 

Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth . ‘ 

Sport with Gun and Rod. New. Plain edition ; 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West . 

Sportsman's Paradise; or, The Lakelands ‘of Canada. 
Illustrated by Beard ° 

Still-Hunter. Van Dyke 

The Gun and its Dev aesenent. Greener 

The Modern American Pistol and Revolver. 

The Pistol . 

The Wild- Fowler. 

Three in Norway ; 

Trajectory Test 

=o Glass-Ball Shooting with a Rifle. 

MB. 5 


Van 1 Dyke ; 


lilustrated . 


Illustrated 
"Folkard - ; 
or, Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway 


By ‘H.C. 


KENNEL. 
American Kennel. Burges 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel . 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill. 
Dog Breaking. Floyd ° 
Dog Breaking. Hutchinson . 
Dog in Health, Habits and ‘Diseases. 
Landseer . . 
Dog, the Dinks. Mayhew and Hutchinson . 
Dogs, Management of. Mayhew, 16mo. 
Dogs, Points of Judging 
Dogs, their Management and Treatment in ‘Disease, 
by Ashmont . . a ° 
Englishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576 . s 
Glover’s Album, Treatise on Canine Diseases . 
Our Friend the Dog. Stables co 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables; pa. 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 
Stonehenge on the Dog. . 
The Dog, by Idstone_ . 
The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease . 
The Greyhound. Stonehenge, 25 portraits . 
The Mastiff, the History of. M.B. Wynn. 
Training Trick Dogs. Illustrated . - + 
Youatt on the Dog «6 . 


‘Illustrated. 





THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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4)» ~ A “home product” for American Homes. 





k Renders{goodand economic cooking possible 
in every household; takes the place of fresh 
meat and other “Stock” in soup making; 
acts asa delicious and effective, stimulant 
in cases of weakness and fatigue. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 
in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
? ie to the manufacturers, 





i 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE LADIES 


Who purify their blood with Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla are distinguished by .their 
freedom from any of those blemishes 
which so disfigure many an otherwise 
comely face. External applications ag- 
gravate skin diseases by obstructing 
the pores and poisoning the whole 
a system. Functional derangements of 
the stomach, liver, and kidneys need to 
be corrected. This may best be done by 
purifying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 











parilla, the use of which, 
if persisted U. in, causes the 
skin to be se come clear 
and healthy. M. Parker, 











Best on Earth. Concord, Vt., writes: ‘‘My face, for 


years, was covered with pimples and 


mi, posterey keep & doe’s ekin free from humors, for which I could find no rem- 
eas and all diseases. your dealer does not edy till I began to take Aver’s Sarsapa- 
keep it send 35 cent bes g > Ayer’s sape 
4 a rilla. Three bottles of this great blood 
JAS. S. KIRK & co., Chicago, medicine effected a thorough cure, and 


I can confidently recommend it to all 

suffering from similar troubles.” 
“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made my skin 

The Finest Soap for General Stable Uses clear.”—A young lady of Dover, N. H. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Has cured others, will cure you 


and they will send a large size cake, postage 
prepaid. 

























WIT AND 


WISDOM S 





THE OTHER SIDE. A THOUGHT. 
Or all the gifts of summer 
The one that most I'd prize 
Would be some faint foundation 
For my next month’s fishing lies ! 


Tuose April showers which make May flowers 
In garden fair to grow, 

Oft wilt spring bonnet, and posies on it, 
And cause hot tears to flow. 


THE LATEST. 

Cupip's improvement on the old-fashioned arrow— 
unscrews in the middle and can be removed without 
pain. 


RETURN LOVE. 


Tuey had a quarrel and she sent 
His letters back next day, 

His ring and all his presents went 
To him without delay. 





A MOUNTAIN GORGE, 


A TOSSING brook, 


“Pray send my kisses back to me,” 

He wrote, “ Could you forget them?” 
She answered speedily that he 

Must come himself and get them. 


A wilderness ; 

A fly cast out, 

A speckled trout— 
What bliss ! 













A HERO. 





W.: “I understand you are learning to be a sprinter.” 
P.: “Yes, my girl’s father has sent me word that if he ever catches me at his 
house he’ll thump the life out of me, and I’m bound to have the girl, that’s all.” 





A GOOD ONE. 


W.: “Can you tell me an Ovurinc I can take this summer and not 
bankrupt myself?” 


P.: “Of course Ican. ‘Take this one at 25 cents a copy.” 














THE preface to ‘‘ Jameson’s Story of the Rear 
Column of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition ’ 
brings to remembrance the story of the barrister 
who found a portentous-sized brief on his table, 
with a retainer for the defense, which belied its 
bulk by the shortest of instructions: ‘‘ No case, 
abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” So far the par- 
allel runs on all fours, for certainly the size of 
the book and the abuse of the plaintiff are abun- 
dant enough. Indeed the issue as well as the 
judgment is obscured by it. The energy wasted 


in strong language would have been better ex-. 


pended in more calmly and clearly stating the 
grievance against Mr. Stanley ; and for all that 
can be learned from the preface the reader will 
be in darkness impenetrable. To wit, the pref- 
ace says: ‘‘In respect to the cannibal story, a 
reader of Mr. Stanley’s statement would con- 
clude that an eye witness drew up a statement,” 
but that is all we can make out. What cannibal 
story ? When, where, how or who was the can- 
nibal? Not a single word of light is thrown 
upon these points; of course, in a general way, 
the reader may know the story, or think he 
knows it, but such an elaborate work as Jame- 
son’s should clearly state the pros and cons of 
the case—that's what it was published for. 

We have patiently plodded through the whole 
dismal record, and in our opinion poor Jameson 
was the victim of circumstances which he could 
not control. He was a student and an artist, 
but not the man to cope with the difficulties of 
a forlorn hope or the wily Arabs upon whom he 
had to rely. That Stanley was exceedingly 
angry at the failure of the scheme he had de- 
vised, and in June, 1887, reduced to writing for 
the rear guard’s march, is true; and that he 
used severe language when he became aware 
of its failure is true also, but his letter to Jame- 
son of August 30, 1888, just as surely indicates 
avery open mind. ‘‘ Though,” he says ‘‘as 
reported to me, you and all of you seem to 
have acted like madmen, your version may 
modify my opinion, therefore I write this brief 
note to you in the midst of bustle and hurry.” 
It goes for nothing that poor Jameson was dead 
before the letter reached its destination ; it cer- 
tainly clears Stanley of prejudice and bitterness. 

That the work of such an expedition cannot 
be done in lavender-kid gloves Jameson’s diary 
is ample evidence of, and no reasonable man 
can expect the ethics or esthetics of a highly- 
polished civilization among such peoples It 
seems to us that Jameson’s story leaves matters 
very much where they were. [John W. Lovell, 
New York. ] . 








HELEN CHAsE, who has contributed many sea- 
sonable songs to the pages of OUTING and other 
nature-loving publications, has gathered a gar- 
land of the months from them and republished, 
with illustrations and floral designs, a poem for 
each of the twelve. 


‘‘Josuua,’’ Georg Eber’s recent work, is marked 
by all that attention to historical detail which 
has characterized his books. The story is woven 
around the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
and amid the stirring scenes of that time the 
figure of Joshua, the great captain and man of 
war, towers out like that of a giant. The book 
is especially interesting to the student of the 
Bible, owing to the care taken to present a pic- 
ture of the daily life of the Hebrews, and its 
value will be felt by all who read it as a com- 
mentary on the sacred narrative. [Gottsberg- 
ert & Co., New York. ] 


F. W. Ropinson’s last book, ‘‘ A Very Strange 
Family,” is just the proper length and amply 
supplied with the necessary amount of conver- 
sation and thrilling incident to serve as the per- 
fect railroad novel. By all means purchase it if 
you intend to spend an hour and a half on the 
train. It does not enchain the interest so closely 
that you cannot now and then lift your eyes and 
disengage your mind while you study a bit of 
true human nature opposite or look out of the 
window. [John W. Lovell, New York. ] 


STOWED away in the locker of every yachts- 
man, rower and canoer should be one of the 
illustrated catalogues of the boat, canoe and 
yacht hardware manufactured and kept in stock 
by M. E. Blasier & Co., of Utica. Accidents 
will happen, and just how to replace the thou- 
sand and one details of a boat it may come 
handy to know. To be able to send a post- 
card, with a mystical number on the back, and 
be sure to have by the next express in any part 
of the States the exact fitting required will often 
save days of fretting anxiety, not to reckon the 
avoidance of danger by immediate attention to 
the necessary repair of gear. 


WE have received the following publications : 
‘* Travels in Mexico,” by Reau Campbell, C. G. 
Crawford, New York ; ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Shrine,”’ 
by Edward Maitland, John W. Lovell, New 
York ; ‘‘ The Canadians of Old,” by Phillippe 
Aubert de Gaspe, D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, and ‘‘ The Story of Eleanor Lambert,” 
by Magdalen Brooke, Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 
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CHUBB'S COM 


of Angling Goods for 1891 is now ready. _ It contains a list 
of Chubb’s Specialties: New s, New Reels, New 
Tackle, Artificial Flies. Lithographed, something 
every angler has long wanted. We show over one hundred 
varieties of Artificial Flies in twelve colors and exact sizes ; 
all done in the highest style of the art. 
e have new articles on Fishing (illustrated), written by 

Dr. J. A. Henshall, Rowland E. Robinson, Samuel M. 
Baylis, Ompompanoosuc, M. Quad, Chas. Hallock, Rev. 
A. J. Hough, Alex. Starbuck, H. P. Ufford, Geo. P. Goff, 
S. M. Gilmor, W. H. H. Murray and Walt McDougall. 

Send 2s5c. for Catalogue. his may be deducted from 
first order for goods amounting to One Dollar or more by 
enclosing coupon found in catalogue. Address, 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE Fishing-Rod Manufacturer, 
Post Mitts, VT 


ALOGUE 


Mention OvTiNnG. 





OAKLAWN FARM 


44235 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
, © FRENGH CONCH NORSES, 


346 IMPOR 





iD 














and Bredin 1889, 
Being 100 more than were im 
ported and bred this year by any 
other man or firm in America. 
First choice of all leading 
Studs of the Perche; 

9 100 bought before any pur 
fy was made by other American buyers. 

Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 

42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 
180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, : 
(90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 

Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 

Greatest and Most Successfal Breeding 

Establishment in America, 
0N-page ca 


Address, for 3 talogue, free, 
M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 
Thirty-five miles west of Chicago, on O. & N.-W. 
Turner Junction and 








R’y, between 








(_} LORGNETTES, 
SPECTACLES, 
Barometers, EYE GLASSES, 


Opera Glasses, 
FIELD anp 
MARINE 

GLASSES, Sse 





THERMOMETERS, 
Magic Lanterns, Youth’s Mi- 
croscopes, Magnifiers, 
Compasses, etc., etc. 








—— Z Brey. 
Opiticnay 5: 


New York. 


Minneapouis, Minn, 
42 Fourth St., So. 


295 & 297 Fourth Ave,, Sovspesst 


Avpany, N. Y. 
78 N. Pearl St. 


St. Pau, Minn. 
75 East Third St. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIGHT! COOL! COMFORTABLE! HANDSOME! 


Summer Cottages, Photograph Galleries, Hunt- 











ing and Fishing Cabins, Children’s Play 


Absolutely portable. 
and durable. 


ings are i 


erected or taken down. 


Houses, Lawn and Club Houses 
for Tennis, Etc. 

Are made of 3-ply veneer, very light, strong 
Painted inside and out in attractive colors. he fasten- 


ron pins and bolts, no nails or screws being used. Easily 
Send stamps for catalogue. 


GRAND RAPIDS PORTABLE HOUSE Co., 


NORMAN BARBOUR 


Micn. 


Eastern AGENT, 
y 81 New Street, New York. 


Granp Rapips, 





From A Stupy 1n CHALK (Photogravure.) 
By Pilkington Jackson. 
Forsippen Fruit. . ; 
From painting by E. “Grutzner. 
“T Bec Parpon, Monsieur, put WuatT IS THE 
Horse’s NAME? ‘ (Photogravure. ) 
From drawing by W. de Meza. 
Reprinted by permission from ** A Marriage for 
Love,”’ published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
CHEYENNE MowuntTAINS (Photogravure.) 
From Negative by W. H. Sanford. 
Reprinted by permission from “* Pictures and 
Poems of the Pike’s Peak Region,’’ published 
by Ernest Whitney. 


(Photogravure.) 





The subscription price for ‘‘Sun and Shade” is $4.00 pe 
Single or sample copies, 40 cents, 


Mey) 


Qo9 Ye EFM 


AN ARTISTIC PE- 
RIODICAL, WITH- 
OUT LETTERPRESS, 
Published Monthly. 
Each issue of ‘* Sun and 
Shade”’ consists of eight 
or more plates of the 
highest grade, on paper 
11X14 inches, 


AUTUMN. (Photogravure.) 
From painting by ‘Anton Mauve. 
Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by Mr. George I. Seney in 1887. 


” 


** MANDOLINATA (Photogravure.) 
From painting by Herbert" Denman. 


Waltinc. 
From painting by Wm. Unger. 


VIII. Amateur Competirion . (Photogelatine. 


r year, commencing with No. 5 or any subsequent number. 


Orders for copies of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 will be received at 60 cents each. No, 4 at $1.00, 





New York Photogravure Company, 





CANCER CURED. 


POSITIVELY NO PAIN. 


Cures CANCER and TUMOR, 
For valuable 


Nature’s own remedy. 
without knife or plaster and without pain. 
advise and a treatise on this disease, address 

A. M. MASON, M. D.. 
Cuatuam, N. Y. 


READERS OF OUTING 


Corresponding or visiting with Advertisers will 
confer a favor by 








mentioning the magazine, 


137 West 23d Street, New York. 
Dr. WILLIAMSON’S 


EPILEPSY. "Sanatorium. 


New London, Conn. Conducted on the German sys- 
tem. Number limited. Every home comfort. Circular free. 
[8DIAN MOCCASINS beautifully beaded by 

the squaws on genuine smoke-tanned buckskin. Soft 
and comfortable for tired feet in house or camp, light and 
noiseless for the sick room or for hunting, useful and orna- 
mental as gifts, and valuable as curiosities and relics of a 
fast disappearing race. I am wholesale and retail head- 
quarters. By mail, $2.00 per pair for ladies and gents, and 


$1.00 for children's and pappoose sizes. 
G. G. MEAD, Ferris, Wyoming. 








HENDRYX 


Makes 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, in 
sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices from 


25 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 


Ask your 


Fishing Tackle Dealer for them. EVERY REEL \i~ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


NEW HEAVEN, 


CONN., U. 8. A. 
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Manufacturers, WM. READ 


A NEW MAIL For $100 





— SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


& SONS, 1° Waseinazon st, 


WITH 


Cushion Tires 


AND 


Tangent Spokes. 


THE SENSATION OF 1891. 
Always select 


TANGENT SPOKES . 


AND A 


BRAZED FRAME. 


ALSO THE 


NEW MAIL HIGH GRADE, 


With Band Brake, Spring Fork 
and Cushion Tires, 


$1385.00. 


English reports specially recommend the Band 
Brake as best for cushion tires. 










Handsomest and Best Safeties. 














5 
FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY 
NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, Etc. 

Gives a beautiful finish, which will not ne 
or crack off, smut or crock by handling, does 
not lose its lustre by age ; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is nor a VaRNIsH. 
Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, 
Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 












READY NOW! 


VOL. XVII. 


OUTING. 


Bound in neat brown cloth, gilt 
title, only Two Dollars, 


Or Outing for one year and Vol. 
XVII. for Four Dollars. 





OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRADE MARK. 
NOTE OUR TRADE MARK CLOSELY ! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Weask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SPRING 4% SUMMER UNDERWEAR 





EF'or Men, Women and Children, 


And especially to our exquisitely fine and light 


GAUSZE UNDERWEAR 
FOR THE HOT, SUMMER SEASON. 


Our assortment comprises Bicycling Jackets; All-Wool Knitted Jackets and Trousers for 
horseback exercise; Flannel Suits, Tennis Suits and Sporting Suits; Sleeping Sacks, Com- 
bination Sleeping Suits and fine Camel-Hair Blankets for tourist and camping-out purposes. 

These Sanatory goods are positively guaranteed to be all wool; they are made under Dr. Jaeger’s 
supervision, and sold by this company and their authorized agents ONLY. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 





Endorsement by men and women of the character and 
standing of those who recommend ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS is unquestionably proof of merit. 


: 7. Hy = 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
“S40 ORANGE STREET, L 
Brook.yn, N. Y., February rr, 1890. § 
*““T have used Attcock’s Porous P Lasters for some ‘* My investigation of ALLcock’s Porous PLasters shows 
years for myself and family, and, as far as able, for the | it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found 
many sufferers who come to us for assistance, and have | in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more 

found them a genuine relief for most of the aches and pains | efficient than any other plaster.” 
which flesh is heir ~*~ I have used A.ticock’s — 

Piasters for all kinds of lameness and acute pains, and by . 

frequent experiments find that they can control many cases Marion Harland, on page 103 of her popular 
not noticed in your circulars. work, ‘‘Common Sense for Maid, Wife and 
“The above is the only testimonial I have ever given in < 
favor of any plaster, and if my name has been used to Mother,”’ says: 
recommend any other it is without my authority or 


Government chemist, certifies : 





‘““For the aching back ALLcock’s Porous PLaster is an 


neue, excellent comforter, —— the sensation of the sustained 
i pressure of a strong, warm*hand with certaintonic qualities 
The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes : developed in the wearing. It should be kept over the seat 
** BeprorD PLace, Russe-t Square, | of the uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, perhaps 
Lonpvon, December 10, 1888. f a fortnight. 


“ T think it only right that I should tell you of how much . 
use I find ALLcock’s Porous PLasrEers in my 9 | and W. J. Arkell, publisher of Fudge and Frank 
amongst those to whom I have recommended them. find Loskioe it ad Ni a : 
them a very breastplate against colds and coughs.”’ este § ustrate ewspaper, writes: 

ow , ~ 
Russell Sage, the well-known financier, writes: —_e Ph agpec ty: sete Sane ) 
“506 FirtH AVENUE, ' New York, January 14, 1891. ) 
New York City, December 20, 1899. } “* About three weeks since, while suffering from a severe 

“For the last twenty years I have been using Attcock’s | cold which had settled on my chest, I applied an ALLcock’s 
Porous PLasters. They have repeatedly cured me of | Porous Paster, and ina short time obtained relief. 
rheumatic pains and pains in my side and back. Whenever ‘* In my opinion these plasters should be in every house- 
I havea cold, one on my chest and one on my back speedily | hold, for use in case of coughs, colds, sprains, bruises or 
relieve me. pains of any kind. 1 know that in my case the results have 
‘** My family are never without them.” been entirely satisfactory and beneficial. 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ** The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING wili in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





VOLUME XVIII. 


THE eighteenth volume beginning with this 
issue inaugurates many changes sure to be pro- 
nounced improvements by those of our readers 
accustomed to depend upon OuTING for a correct 
chronicle of events in amateur sports. 

For the first time we present in OUTING RECORD 
a complete list of the records made in athletics, 
carefully prepared by Malcolm Ford, editor of 
the athletic department in OUTING RECORD. 

The department of cycling likewise appears 
this month enriched by a complete list of all 
noteworthy records carefully compiled by OvurT- 
ING’s cycling editor. It is our purpose to re- 
publish these records in October, corrected to 
the end of the season, so that OUTING’s readers 
may be fully and accurately supplied with all 
the facts and data needful to a comprehensive 
knowledge of amateur sports. 

However marked and valuable these improve- 
ments in OUTING REcoRD, they constitute only 
some of the many changes for the better to be 
made in the coming numbers of Volumes XVIII. 
and XIX. The number of illustrations will be 
greatly increased beginning with the May issue. 
We believe they will also be pronounced superior 
to any art work ever done in the pages of 
OUTING. 

The series of papers on athletics prepared by 
Malcolm Ford will be begun ig May. They 
will prove the most valuable contributions to 
American athletics. Another special feature of 
the coming numbers will be a story on college 
life, now completing by John Seymour Wood, 
whose football story in Ourine for January 
proved to be one of the greatest attractions of 
the holiday number. C. Bowyer Vaux is com- 
pleting for the younger readers of OUTING a 
canoe story sure to delight that circle of our con- 
stituency, and the articles on fishing and shoot- 
ing for Vols. XVIII. and XIX. will certainly be 
pronounced by the devotees of the rod and gun 
the best series of papers that have ever graced 
our pages. Mr. Ed. Sandys, so well and fa- 
vorably known by his contributions, assumes 
the editorship of the shooting and fishing de- 
partment, and all the articles will, of course, 


hereafter have the advantage of his technical 
and literary supervision. One of the best Amer- 
ican writers will contribute a series of papers 
affording technical instruction in tennis. The 
articles on the OUTING expedition to the Azores 
will be continued and a new series begun on 
cycling in the South Sea Islands, affording most 
instructive and entertaining reading to all the 
readers of OuTING. And among the most val- 
uable contributions to OUTING in forthcoming 
numbers will be papers by W. H. H. Murray, 
F.C. Sumichrast and other familiar friends of 
OUTING. J. H. Worman, 
o's Editor in Chief. 


THE move recently made by a joint committee 
from the League of American Wheelmen and 
the Amateur Athletic Union, limiting the value 
of prizes given for amateur competitions, wheth- 
er they are at field athletics, bicycling, gymnas- 
tics or boxing, is being heartily commended by 
some and rather frowned upon by others. 

It may be asked by the uninformed what ob- 
ject there is in restricting the values for various 
competitions. The answer is that interest in 
amateur sport has developed to such an extent 
that some of the prizes offered recently have 
been far too valuable for the good of the sport. 
A certain class of contestants have appeared who 
look on athletic competitions as a way to make 
pecuniary profit. These competitors are given 
extra inducements to keep in good athletic con- 
dition, and thereby win more prizes and neces- 
sarily gain more profit. This state is most no- 
ticeable in boxing competitions, and the average 
competitor in these is very different from the 
imaginary ‘‘ gentleman amateur.’’ Such prizes 
as watches and diamond pins, valued at $100 
and over, have been given very frequently, and 
the average boxer has considered that it was 
worth his while to make athletic training a first 
consideration in his life to win these prizes. How 
can professionalism be kept out of so-called ama- 
teur sport with such temptations being offered ? 

Anyone taking part in athletic competition 
simply for recreation does not care what kind of 
a prize he receives for his amusement. This is 
the principle of amateurism, and although the 
proposed limitation of the value of prizes has 
not yet been adopted by either the A. A. U. or 
L. A. W. on account of its being embodied with 
rules concerning athletes’ traveling expenses, 
and is still unsettled, still the probabilities are 
that both the athletic and bicycling legislative 
bodies approve the part concerning prizes and 
will adopt it with a few changes. Few athietes 
or wheelmen who compete for pleasure will 
regret this move if made. 

MALcoLm W. Forp. 





YACHTING. 


IT seems as though the new 46-foot class will 
monopolize nearly all the interest in yacht rac- 
ing this season. Most of the new boats are 
rapidly approaching completion at Boston, and 
when compared with the racing craft of the 
same length fashionable a decade ago are veri- 
table marvels. It is quite clear that we have 
gone through a revolution in yacht architecture. 
What the end may be no man can tell. 

Not one of these new boats will draw less 
than 10 feet of water, 9 inches more than the 
centreboard 70-footers Xatrina, Titania and 


Shamrock, and about a foot more than the first- 


class sloop Puritan. The 4o-foot class was 
most remarkable in its way so far as lead, 
depth, beam and sail spread were concerned, 
but the new class bids fair to be more conspicu- 
ous still. Mr. Burgess is the designer of five 
of the new craft—the A/ineola, for Mr. August 
Belmont; the Oweenah, for Mr. A. B. Turner ; 
the Satan, for Mr. Charles A. Prince, and two 
unnamed, respectively for Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and Mr. Bayard Thayer. 

Mr. John B. Paine, son of General Paine, has 
designed a ‘‘forty-six’”’ which is supposed to 
embody most of his father’s favorite ideas. It 
is said she will be christened Scarecrow, but 
whatever her name she will be the most power- 
ful of all, with the possible exception of the 
Satan, General Paine has engaged Captain 
Haff, the old sailing master of the Volunteer, for 
this season, and as his intention is not to put 
the big sloop into commission this summer it is 
generally supposed that Haff will sail the Scare- 
crow. Young Mr. Paine is a skillful designer, 
the Swordfish and the Hornet, which are both 
from his board, having proved very fast. 

Boston yachtsmen are quite eager to see how 
the Paine boat will behave against the Burgess 
craft. The city may be said to be divided into 
two cliques, and no race will excite more inter- 
est than that in which Scarecrow and Satan make 
their début. 

Mr. H. C, Wintringham seems to be the only 
New York designer fortunate enough to figure 
in the new class. Mr. Arnold Thayer, who, 
sailed the 4o-footer Choctaw with much pluck but 
little success last season, has given him an order 


for a regular ‘‘hummer,” and the ‘‘ experts” 
who line the beach of Bay Ridge are on the ten- 
terhooks of expectation. Mr. Wintringham will 
doubtless turn out a creditable boat, and as he 
will have to meet Messrs. Burgess, Paine and 
Fife he must put himself on his mettle. 

Senator Frye, of Maine, stirred up a nest of 
especially active hornets when he introduced his 
bill imposing a tax upon foreign yachts. Every 
enlightened yachtsman with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject believes that the sport has 
been benefited by the importation of the Scotch 
cutters Madge and Minerva, and the wholesome 
stimulus which those victorious crafts afforded 
to American designers. Mr. Frye had come to 
the conclusion that American  shipwrights 
suffered by the importation of foreign yachts. 
Never was there a more mistaken conclusion. 
As a matter of fact our shipwrights have in- 
variably gained. For instance the A/inerva was 
the cause of at least a dozen yachts being built 
to defeat her. Now that she has succumbed to 
the Gossoon, all interest in the 4o-foot class is 
dormant. I venture to predict that what 
occurred in the last-named class will happen 
this year among the “‘ forty-sixes’’ and that the 
element of international competition will again 
arouse some genuine enthusiasm. The old con- 
test, Burgess against Fife, will be fought out 
again on the same lines as before and yachting 
will doubtless gain by it. Personally I should 
like to see foreign yachts come over every year. 

The New York Yacht Club fired the first 
gun atSenator Frye. Ex-Commodore James D. 
Smith, chairman of the committee appointed to 
tackle him, wrote him a letter bristling with 
points. The Larchmont Yacht Club was next 
to attack him, and so effectually that I think his 
bill will never be heard of again. 

SINBAD THE SAILOR. 
#*% 

THE first of a series of races of the San Diego 
Yacht Club, of California, took place on Feb- 
ruary 25 on the bay there. The day was brill- 
iant; the breeze was fresh at start and fresh- 
ened till the close, making a typical sailing day. 
As the time shows, the race was a well-contested 
one over a 10-mile course. There were eleven 
entries and as many more ran over enough of 
the course to witness the contest, while the 
wharves and available places were filled with 


Note.—Amateur Photography is this month placed on page 12. 
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AQUATICS. 


interested and enthusiastic spectators. The 


prizes were of the usual character. 


eo Actual Corrected 
Catboats, Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
Re FB EM & BM SM, SS, 
Volunteer I 05 10 3 09 35 2 OF 23 I 35 46 
Lilly Bell 1 07 28 3 12 38 2 05 10 £ 38 07 
Sunshine I 07 47 3 12 50 2 OF 03 I 39 15 
Nelly Adell 1 06 of 3 16 30 2 10 25 x 41 48 
Pearl . 1 06 56 3 26 o7 2 19 11 t 48 2% 
Undine 1 06 co 3 12 15 2 5t 1 39 26 
Volunteer, sailed} by C. D. Sprigg, V. C., wins by 
2m. 21S. 
Sloops. 
H. M. S 
Sh) ek ee Blk HE, mw B's ge 
Ethel G. I 53 1 
Meta I 54 17 
Clarita . bo By, StS ee aC a ae ae A 
Climate, sailed by Captain Humphreys, wins. 
Length of catboats on load water line: Vol- 
unteer, 18 ft. 5 in.; Lilly Bell, 19 ft. ro in.; Un- 


dine, 19 ft. 4in.; Melly Adell, 18 ft. 5 in.; Sun- 
shine, 21 ft. 1 in.; Pearl, 16 ft. 8 in. 


ROWING. 


ALL through the winter the captains of boat 
clubs at our universities and colleges, where the 
healthful and grand sport of rowing is indulged 
in, have been busily engaged superintending 
the work of candidates for the crews in the 
gymnasiums, A word onthis gymnasium work 
and its relation to rowing may not be out of 
place. Itsobject, briefly, is to serve, first, as atest 
of the fitness of the men for oarsmen and, further, 
to get the lungs, hearts and general systems of 
these men into the highest state of perfection 
attainable, to enable them to undergo success- 
fully the strain and fatigueof a race. To this 
end the work on the rowing machines which 
teaches the men to sit a boat, the elements 
of handling an oar and the proper way to use 
the legs, back and arms, is most useful. 

In this connection, however, there is one fea- 
ture that I cannot approve. In many colleges, 
after the men have finished their calisthenic ex- 
ercises, they are sent fora run varying from 2 
to 5 miles each day. Now, it is a mistake to 
imagine that a man’s endurance while running 
is a fair test of his endurance in a boat race or 
that this running tends necessarily to strengthen 
the men. I have seen magnificent oarsmen who 
pulled like demons in a boat, doing the work of 
two men for the full distance, yet who would 
have been completely used up after running 2 
miles. The run is very useful if only moderate 
distances are gone over, say I or 2 miles ata 
fair pace. That will open the pipes, strength- 
en the lungs and harden the leg muscles, with- 
out pulling the men down by overworking them. 
All this indoor and winter work is merely pre- 


liminary, and everything should be done that - 


will tend to build the men up, to develop their 
strength, and increase their vigor and activity 
—in fine, to make them feel like fighting cocks 
when the time comes for them to get in the 
boat. 

A word here as to the way of going through the 
calisthenic exercises. Too often the captains pay 
but little attention to the way the men do the 
exercises. They ought never to allow any slip- 
shod work, and should make the men go 
through them as precisely and carefully as if 
they were the motions of a military drill. Per- 





fect control over the bodies should be taught as 
far as possible, and it would be well for the cap- 
tains to take a few preliminary lessons from 
competent calisthenic instructors as to the 
movements best calculated to develop the lung 
muscles and to strengthen the heart, and how 
to do them. These are practical hints, and if 
followed the ‘‘ form” of the crews would be 
vastly improved. ‘‘ Settling down,” limpness, 
and slouchy action would largely cease. 

By the time the crews first get into the boats 
all such details as the stroke, the manner of 
training, the coach, the hours for rowing and all 
that relates to the work of the crews should have 
been settled. After that time there should be no 
hitch, no theorizing as to stroke or training, 
and the sooner the men get into their final posi- 
tion in the boat the better. If we could intro- 
duce the system of trial races which obtains at 
Oxford and Cambridge the results would be 
greatly helpful in improving oarsmanship and 
in the selection of the varsity and college crews. 
I will have a word to say about this at a future 
date. But hard work, harmony between cap- 
tain, coach and crew, and smooth-working or- 
ganization of our boat clubs will accomplish 
much toward placing the standard of rowing on 
an equality with the present high standard of 
football at our universities and colleges. 

CHASE MELLEN. 
«% 

RowING interests at Columbia College have 
taken a new lease of life, and let us hope the 
blue and white will ina few years pass the win- 
ning post first in many a gallant contest with 
worthy opponents. The ’varsity and freshmen 
candidates have been training in Dr. Savage’s 
Gymnasium under the care of the captain, Mr. 
G. W. Metcalfe. More material is on hand than 
for several years past, and some of it is good. 
The captain is earnest, capable and energetic, 
and the candidates seem determined to do their 
best. Mr. Chase Mellen has been selected as 
coach for this year in the place of Mr. Walter B. 
Peet, who is unable to act as such. 


On November 6 the class races of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were rowed on the Schuyl- 
kill River, Philadelphia. Eight crews competed, 
the final heat being won by the juniors. There 
is no reason why there should not be rowing in 
the fall at nearly all our universities and col- 
leges. ‘‘Tubbing,” especially at this season, 
would do much toward bringing out good mate- 
rial for the crews, and would teach the raw oars- 
man the rudiments of rowing, thus effecting a 
great saving of time in the spring. 


Ar Harvard and Yale work in the gymnasiums. 
has been steadily going on. It is to be hoped 
that the example set by Captain Cumnock in 
football matters, of thorough systematic work, 
will be followed by the boating authorities at 
Harvard. Then the monotony of Yale victories 
may be broken. The athletic committee have 
had considerable difficulty in selecting a com- 
petent coach at Harvard. 


THE Yale crew is to spend a part of the 
Easter vacation in Philadelphia, where it will 
receive coaching from Mr. Robert J. Cook, who 
is unable to leave his business interests in order 
to visit New Haven. 











CANOEING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


CANOEING records differ from those of other 
sports, as there are no ‘“‘time records”’ in sail- 
ing and no importance is given to the ‘‘time” 
even in paddling races. The reason is that the 
courses are rarely accurately measured. A 
course was measured on the ice for the 1884 
paddling races (American Canoe Association) 
on Eel Bay, near Clayton, N. Y., and M. F. 
Johnson, of Toronto, paddled the mile in a lit- 
tle less than 9%m. The champion paddler of 
America is the man who wins the paddling 
trophy at the A. C. A. meet each year. Harry 
F, MacKendrick, of Galt, Canada, won it in 
August, 1890. This championship was estab- 
lished by the A. C. A, regatta committee in 
1888. Dr. Rice, of Springfield, Mass., won it 
that year and has not paddled for it since. Mr. 
Torrance, of Brockville, Canada, won it at the 
1889 meet on the St. Lawrence. 

The first sailing championship established 
was the New York International Challenge Cup, 
in the autumn of 1885. The competitors must 
be of different nationalities, and there may be 
as many as three contestants for each side in 
the races. The first series of races was sailed 
in October, 1886, between two Englishmen and 
the two Americans selected by the New York 
Canoe Club as its representative defenders, 
after a series of trial races open to all Ameri- 
cans. Twoof the three races sailed were won 
by Mr. Vaux, and the cup remained with the 
New York Canoe Club. A _ second series of 
races were sailed in 1888, one Englishman and 
one American competing. Mr. Blake, of the 
Brooklyn Canoe Club, was selected as the New 
York Canoe Club’s defender. He won the first 
two races, and his club became the custodian of 
the cup. A third series of races was sailed in 
1890. Ford Jones, winner of the A. C. A. 
trophy, was the Canadian representative, and 
H. L. Quick, of the Yonkers Canoe Club, the 
American defender. The American was suc- 
cessful, and the cup is now in the custody of 
the Yonkers Canoe Club. 

The American Canoe Association Trophy is a 
truly American championship, as it is sailed 
for at the meets each year by a picked fifteen. 
Foreigners and members of other associations 
are permitted to compete for it, and have done 
so. It was first raced for in August, 1886, and 
won by R. W. Gibson, of Albany. Mr. Gibson 
won it a second time in 1887, and has not since 
sailed for it. M. V. Brokaw, of Brooklyn, won 
it in 1888, and did not defend it in 1889. Ford 
Jones won it on fresh water in 1889 and on salt 
water in 1890. Boththe A. C. A. trophies, there- 
fore, are at present held by Canadians. 

The paddling course is a mile without turn. 

The cup course is § miles or over, triangular. 

The sailing trophy course is five times around 
a mile and a half triangle. The sailing races 
have time limits to prevent drifting matches. 

The Western Canoe Association also has a 
trophy which was first sailed for in 1887, and 
won by C. J. Bousfield. R. W. Bailey was the 
winner in 1888, and he sailed the same canoe 
that won the A.C. A. trophy in 1887. B. W. 
Wood won the trophy in 1889, and G. H. Gard- 
ner in 1890. 

The Royal Canoe Club Cup, sailed for an- 
nually near London, is the championship sailing 
honor in England. 








OUTING FOR APRIL. 


The definition of a canoe to compete in the A. 
C. A. races differs somewhat from that of the 
W. C. A., but for the purposes of record they 
are practically the same, not over 16 feet in 
length and not over 30 inches in beam for 
that length. Depth is also limited, and an A. 
C. A. paddling canoe must not weigh less than 
40 pounds. Sail spread and ballast are un- 
limited. 

The Western Canoe Association has two cups 
that are raced for every year, the Gardner Cup, 
which can be raced for by larger canoes than 
the racing standard boats, called Class C canoes, 
and the Longworth Cup, open to Class C canoes 
only. The divisions of the A. C. A. have special 
prizes that are raced for annually at the local 
meets, and inter-club races are also held fre- 
quently. Properly speaking, however, three 
trophies and the International Cup are the only 
record canoeing events. If a suitable perma- 
nent prize was put up, as it should be, for the 
winner of the A. C. A. record, as it is called— 
the man securing the greatest number of points 
in three test races, paddling, sailing and a com- 
bined sailing and paddling race—it would then 
rank with the trophies and constitute an ‘‘all- 
around championship.”’ 

It should always be kept in mind that the as- 
sociations do not assume that a boat beyond the 
limits as set down in the rules is not a canoe. 
The rules simply define the limits of a canoe for 
racing only. The little 10 feet by 24 inch open 
20-pound boat (sharp at both ends) is no less a 
canoe than the big 30-foot ‘‘ war” canoe, except 
in capacity, and these big club boats that are 
now becoming so popular, and for which races 
are being arranged, are canoes and can properly 
be called by no other name. The small sail 
boats that are called canoe yawls may or may 
not be canoes, irrespective of their size or weight. 

In the development of the racing canoe cer- 
tain points essential to comfortable cruising 
have been abandoned—sleeping room in the 
cockpit, forexample. To make.the canoe go to 
windward the centreboard has been placed in 
the middle of the boat, partially filling up the 
cockpit, and the bulkheads have been put in 
near together, as a means of safety in case of a 
capsize. The officers of the A. C. A. meta 
very general desire, last November, at their an- 
nual meeting, by defining a ‘‘ general purpose 
canoe,” and directing the regatta committee to 
provide a race exclusively for it on the meet 
programme. This canoe must have sleeping 
room in the cockpit, water-tight compartments 
for safety, and hoisting sails, and be in every 
way a good general cruising canoe for sail or 
paddle. ‘‘ Making time” on a cruise is entirely 
foreign to the true spirit of canoeing for recre- 
ation. C. Bowyer VAux. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free_of charge to all who wish it this recipe in 
German, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this Pepe, A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Bl 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















CHAMPION ATHLETES FOR 
18g0. 


75-yards run*—L. H. Cary, 7 4-5s. 

100-yards run—John Owen, Jr., 9 4-5s. 

150-yards run*—J. P. Lee, 16 2- -5S. 

220-yards run—Frederick Westing, 22 I-4s. 

300-yards run*—W. C. Downs, 33 4-5s. 

440-yards run—W. C. Downs, 50s. 

600-yards run*—W. C. Dohm, Im. 18 2-5s. 

880-yards run—H. L. Dadman, Im. 59 I-5s. 

1,000-yards run*—G. R. Fearing, Jr., 2m. 22 
3-55. 

I-mile run—A. B. George, 4m. 24 4-5s. 

2-mile run*—W. D. Day, 9m. 39 2-5s. 

5-mile run—T. P. Conneff, 25m. 37 4-5s. 

10-mile run—T. P. Conneff, 55m. 32 4-5s. 

3{-mile walk*—W: R. Burkhardt, 5m. 3 2-5s. 

I-mile walk—C., L. Nicoll, 6m. 41 I-5s. 

3-mile walk—F. P. Murray, 22m. 38 4-5s. 

4-mile walk*—E. D. Lange, 29m. 48 4-5s. 

2-mile steeplechase—W. T. Young, 10m. 50 
2-58. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in.—F. T. Ducharme, 
16s, 

200-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in.*—F. C. Puffer, 26 
3-5S. 

220-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in.—F. T. Ducharme, 


AMERICAN AMATEUR 


25 4-58. 

300-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in.*—A. F. Copland, 
38 4-55. 

Standing high jump*—S, Crook, 4 ft. 11 in. 

Standing broad jump*—S. Crook, 10 ft. 8 in. 

Running high jump—H. L. Hallock, S it. 
10 in. 

Running broad jump—A. F. Copland, 23 ft. 
3% in. 

Three unting broad jumps*—G. S. Robert- 
son, 34 ft. 4% in 

Running hop, step and jump*—J. P. Connol- 
ly, 44 ft. 10 in. 

Pole jump for height—W. S. Rodenbough, to 
ft. 6 in. 


Pole jump for distance*—A. H. Green, 26 ft. 
4% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—G, R. Gray, 43 ft. 
g in. 

Putting 24-pound shot*—G, R. Gray, 33 ft. 
113 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
130 ft. 8 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for height*—J. S. 
Mitchell, 15 ft. 2 in. 


~* Events decided at the indoor championships. 


weight for distance— 
C. A. J. Queckberner, a 
32 ft. ro in. “Ps 


Throwing 56-pound —__ 





Individual tug-of-war championship—Arthur 


Cale. 
Individual all-around championship—A. A. 


Jordan. 

Individual cross-country championship—W. 
D. Day. 

BEST AMERICAN AMATEUR ATHLETIC RECORDS, 

Running. 

100 yards—John Owen, Jr., 9 4-5s. 

120 yards—L. E. Myers, 12s. 

125 yards—C. H. Sherrill, 12 2-5s. 

150 yards—C. H. Sherrill and John Owen, Jr., 
T4 4-5s. 

200 yards—Wendell Baker, 20s. 

220 yards—Wendell Baker, 22s. 

250 yards—C. H. Sherrill, 25 4-5s. 

300 yards—L. E Myers, 31 3-8s. 

440 yards—Wendell Baker, 473s. 

600 yards—L. E. Myers and W. C. Downs, 


‘Im. II 2-5s. 


880 yards—L, E. Myers, Im. 55 2-5s. 
1,000 yards—L. E. Myers, 2m. 13s. 
1 mile—W. G. George, 4m. 21 2-5s. 
2 miles—W. D. Day, 9m. 32 3-5s. 

3 miles—W. D. Day; 14m. 39s. 

4 miles—W. D. Day, 20m. 15 4-5s. 
5 miles—E. C. Carter, 25m. 23 3-5s. 


10 miles—W. D. Day, 52m. 38 2-5s. 

15 miles—Sidney Thomas, th. 27m. II 3-5s. 

20 miles—J. Gassman, 2h. 13m. 5s. 

25 miles-—J. Gassman, 2h. 52m. 24s. 
Walking. 

1 mile—F. P. Murray, 6m. 29 3-5s. 


2 miles—F. P. Murray, 13m. 48 3-5s. 

3 miles—F. P. Murray, 21m. g 1-5s. 

4 miles—T. H. Armstrong, Jr., 29m. 40 4-5s. 

5 miles—W. H. Purdy, 38m. 5-8s. 

6 miles—E. E. Merrill, 45m. 28s. 

7 miles—E. E. Merrill, 54m. 7s. 

8 miles—J. B. Clark, th. 2m. 8%s. 

g miles—E. E. Merrill, th. tom. 8s, 

10 miles—E. E. Merrill, th. 17m. 40%s. 
Hurdling—2 ft. 6 in. high. 

100 yards, 8 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 12 4-5s. 

120 yards, 10 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 14 3-5s. 

220 yards, 10 hurdles—J. P. Lee, 25s. 

250 yards, 10 hurdles—G. Schwegler, 31 4-5s, 

300 yards, 10 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 37 3-5s, 

440 yards, 10 hurdles—L. E. Myers, 1m. 15s, 
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Ducharme, 
121 yards, 10 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 16s. 
200 yards, 10 hurdles—F. C. Puffer, 26 3-5s. 
220 yards, 10 hurdles—J. Lafon, 34%s 


time, 7 

300-yards run—S. A. Coombs, T. A. C. (12 
V.S. Rothschild, H. A. A. (18 yds.), 
E. Stetson, H. A. A. (12 yds. 


yds.), 1; 


Brackett, 
200- yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. oe heat 
—E. W. F. 
Sliney, N. 
N. J. A. C. (scratch), 3 ; 
Running high —- George R. Fearing, Jes 


11% in.; 


3, 30 ft. 
Putting 16-pound shot—E. C. Potter, M. A.C. 
2. 35 &. F Mi 


440 yards, 20 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 


OUTING FOR APRIL. 


Im. 


3 ft. 6 in. high. 


yards, 1o hu 


1oo yards, 8 hurdles—H. L. Williams, 13%s. 


rdles—H. L. Williams and 


16s. 


Jumping. 


Standing high jump—Samuel 


Standing broad jump—M. 


in. 


n. 


THE joint games of the Boston A. A. and the 
First Regiment A. A., M. V. 
the latter’s armory, 


BE Th Es 
A. 
4-5S. 


34 2-5s. 

440-yards novice race—-Final heat—E. S. Mul- 
lin, H. A. A., 
Corbin, 


i a 


4-58. 


100-yards run—A. Blake, 
i; EW. 


White, 
of. A. 


Endicott, 
Ph hs 


_ Goff, M. 


J. A. C. 


A. 
M. 


(scratch), 


% in. 


n:- 
EZ im. 


R. Shapleigh, 


H. A. A.,.3; 

600-yards run—Final heat—T. 
A. C. and Princeton (10 yds.), 1; 
elder, B. A. A. and H. A. A. (15 yds.), 2; 
Batchelder, Roxbury Latin (25 yds.), 3; 


(90 yds.), 3; 
Mile walk—A. P. Jerome, C. A. C. 
H. 


A. ¢. a H. A. A. 
James E. Morse, B. A. A. 


Running high jump—W. B. Page, 6 ft. 4 in. 
Running broad jump—A. F. Copland, 


23 ft. 
Crook, 5 ft. 
W. Ford, Io ft. 


Three standing broad jumps—M. W. Ford, 34 


Standing hop, step and jump—J. W. Rich, 29 


M., were held in 
Boston, Saturday, February 


The results were as follows: 
yards run—Final 


heat—S. V. R. Thayer, 
O. W. Shead, H. A. A. (11 


). 3; time, 


meus, Of. 52; As Ar, 25 J. 
time, 56 4-5s. 

B. Turner, M. 
G. L. Batch- 

W. Jj. 

time, 


H. A. A. (35 yds.), 
r. S. 


Pearson, R. A. C. (50 yds.), 2; W 
French, N. Y. A. C. (35 yds.), 3; 


time, 2m. 23 


Mile run—H. C. Lakin, H. A. A. we yds.), 
H. A; A. 


(140 yds.), 2; J. M. 
— a. 26s. 
(30s.) I; 
(50s.), 2 a. 
time, 6m. 29 3-5s. 


Ai Bhs 
(50s.), 3; 


A. C. (6 yds.), F. 
(5 yds.), a: HH. H. "Morrell, 
time, 30s. 
6 tt. 24 in. 

(1 in. , 2,5 . 
(% in.), 3, 


Pole vault—L. W. Jenkins, B. A. A. (18 i i). £, 


9 ft. 2 in.; T. T. Crank, Fall eee in.), 2,9 
ft. 4% in.: H. M. Wheelwright, H. A. A. (12 in.), 
4, 9 It. 4¥ in. 


Three standing broad jumps without weights 
—W. J. Casey, T. A. C. (2 ft. 6 in.), 1, 32 ft. 93f 
F. H. Robertson, T. A. C. (1 ft. 6 in.), 2, 32 
R. K. Pritchard, M. A.C. (2 ft. 6% in.), 


W. H. Ryan, Boston (7 ft. 


H. A. A. (12 ft.), 3;°° 


6 


Running hop, step and jump—E. 
44 ft. 11% in. 

Pole jump for height—H. H. Baxter, 11 ft. 
5 in. 

Pole jump for distance—A. H. Green, 26 ft. 
4% in. 


B. Bloss, 


Weight Throwing. 


Putting 16-pound shot—George 


R. Gray, 46 
ft. 2% in. 


Putting 21-pound shot—George R. Gray, 38 
ft. 856 in. 
Putting 24-pound shot—George R. Gray, 33 


ft. 113¢ in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. 
133 ft. 8 in. 

Throwing 21-pound hammer—C. 
berner, 90 ft. 3 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for height—J. S. 
Mitchell, 15 ft. 2 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for distance—C. 
A. J. ices 32 ft. 10 in. 


S. Mitchell, 


A. J. Queck- 


6 in.), 2, 35 ft. 4% in, 
(7 ft.), 3, 34 ft 7% i 

Tug of <sealie! ter pull won by Varuna Boat 
Club, E. Baird (anchor), C. Stokum, C. Belger, 
I, Baird. 


. H. Morrell, N. J. A. C. 





THE Nautilus Boat Club, of Brooklyn, held 
games at the Palace Rink, Wednesday evening, 
February 11. The following were the results : 

50-yards ay Pappy heat—H. Wiegand, B. Y. 
M. C. ” © ft.) - G. Schauchardt, P. A. C. 
(oxi, 2: TR. ‘ Shenete, Acorn A, A. (9 ft.), 
co ie 3 5 "4-58. 

440-yards novice run—Final heat—S. L. Top- 
ins, C.. TE. Vi. 32:0: L.. Méage, KR. W., 23 f 
McKinnery, S. A. C., 3; time, 63 1-5s. 

600-yards run—Final heat—S.G Lisner, Dr. 
Savage’s Gymnasium (33 yds.), 1; W.S. French, 
N. Y. A. C. (20 yds.), 2; G. Fitzgerald, S. A. C. 
(18 yds.), 3; time, Im. 24 2-5s. 

Mile a - B. Hawthorn, Mohican A. C. 
ae yds.), 1; J. cnr L. A. C. (go yds.), 2 

G. W. sah Acorn A. A. (140 yds.), 3; time, 
4m. 40 I-5s. 

Mile walk—J. J. Moriarty, Xavier A. C. 
(55s.), 1; I. L. Weinstein, New York (55s.), 2 
J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (8s.), 3; time, 7m. 57s. 

1%-mile safety bicycle— Final heat—W. S. 
Paige, Bedford C. C. (110 yds.), 1; C. W. 
Young, Bedford C. C. (130 yds.), 2; only two 
finished ; time, 5m. 52 4-5s. 

Running high jump—H. L. Hahock, M. A. 
C. (3 in.), 1, 5 ft. 10% in.; L. Beattie, Jr., 
P. Et. &4 in.), 2, 5 ft. 6% in. ; F. M. Edwards, 
N. J. A. C. (4 in.), 3, 5 ft. 7% in. 

Tug of war—Final pull won by the Varuna 
Boat Club, E. Baird (anchor), C. Stokum, C. 
Belger and I. Baird. 


>. 





THE Seventy-first Regiment A. A. held games 
in their armory, corner of Broadway and Forty- 
fifth street, Saturday evening, February 28. 
Following are the results : 

50-yards run—Final heat—W. H. Morgan, 
Ni. f. ALC. et), 2: Cb, MoeGratey. V.%..C. 
(12 ft ), 2; G. Chadwick, St. George A. C. (9 ft.), 
3; time, 5 3-5s. 

50-yards run (scratch) for members of the regi- 
ment—Charles Gill, 1; D. S, Carter,2; C. F 
Stone, 3; time, 6 I-5s. 


. 











ATHLETICS. 


meg novice run—Final heat—E. Howard, 
Brooklyn, H. Gillispie, 1, ma %, 3 
O’Mahany, hae he, C., 3; time, 2m. I4s. 

Mile run (scratch) for members of the regi- 
ment only—E. F. Cassidy, Seventy-first Regi- 
ment A. A., 1; F. E. Kannier, Company C, 2; 
C. F. Stone, Company D, 3; time, 5m. 7 4-5s. 

1%-mile ‘eee F. Clossy, Wayne A. C. 
(150 yds.), 1; C. B. Gardiner, N. Pe A. C. (170 
yds.), 2; G. Fitzgerald, Star A. . (75 yds.), 
3; time, 7m. 2s. 

1%- mile walk—J. J. Moriarty, Xavier A. = 
(1m.), 1; W. W. r= N. J. A. C. (50s.), 2; 
Audrede, Acorn A. C. (1m.), 3; time, 
II 3-5S. 

Running high jump—E. S. Krug, Harlem Y. 
M.C. A. (4 in), 1, 5 ft. 8% in.; Herbert Her- 
rick, M. A. C. (2 in.), 2, 5 ft. 9% in.; A. 
Nickerson, N. Y. A. C. (scsatch}, 3, 5 
I1¥% in. 

Tug of war—Final pull was forfeited to the 
Seventh Regiment by the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment. 


a 





THE open games of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology A. C. were held Saturday 
afternoon, March 7. The results were as fol- 
lows : 

50-yards run—Final heat—A. H. Green, H. A. 
A. and M. A. C.,1; S. V. R. Thayer, B.A. A., 2; 
O. K. Hawes, H.A. A., 3; time, 5 4-5s. 


Mile run—G. Lowell, H. A. A., 1; G. L. 
Batchelder, B. A. A. and H. A. A., 2; J. O. 
Nichols, B. A. A. and H. A. A., 3; time, 4m. 


57 4-5S. 

Mile walk—R. S. Hale, Jr., B. A. A. and H. 
A. A.,1; C. R. Borden, B. A. A., 2; only two 
finished ; time, 7m. 26 2-5s. 

50-yards hurdle—Final heat—G. R. Fearing, 
Jr.,H. A. A., 1; A.M. White, Jr, 2; time, 7 2-5s. 

Standing high jump—C. H. Bean, H. A. A., 
1, 4 ft. 6% in.; G. F. Taylor, H. A. A., 2, 4 ft. 
6% in.; Taylor cleared this height in jumping 
off a tie for second place. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, Jr., H 
A. A., 1, 6 ft. 1% in.; J. E. Morse, B. A. A., 2, 
5 tt. 11 in.; C. D. Heywood, M. I. T., 3, 5 ft. 
10% in. 

Pole vault—H. R. Dalton, Jr., A. A., I, 
g ft. ro in.; J. Crane, Jr., M. ct. aon A. ‘A., 
2, 9 ft. 9% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. R. Finley, H. A. 
A., 1, 36 i. 3 in.; S. H. Evins, B.A. A., 2, 35 ft. 
4 in. 

Singlesticks—Won by R. Stone, H. A. A.; P. 
R. Turner, H. A. A., second. 





BOWLING. 


In the bowling league of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association the Twenty-third street 
branch team have a_ good lead, which should 
win for them the championship banner for the 
year. The team richly deserve this honor, as 
they have rolled many very high games during 
the season, five of them reaching over 1,600 
pins and one over 1,700. A summary of the 
standing of the clubs to March 1 is appended: 


Per cent. 

Games Games games 

Clubs. won, lost. won. 
Twenty-third Streat . . . . 12 I +923 
Madison Avenue ..... 8 5 -615 
Yorkville . cae os. oO 7 461 
_... ae ee ee 9 +250 
a a a 3 10 +230 


THE prizes forthe Brooklyn National Bowling 
Tournament were awarded to the winners ata 
meeting of the delegates from the competing 
clubs, which was held in Brooklyn on February 
26. Prizes, which consisted of diamond studs 
and scarf pins and umbrellas, were given to the 
leading five clubs : Monroe, South Paw, Recrea- 
tion, Pin Knight and Echo, whose standing, 
with that of the next five clubs, follows: 


Per cent. 

games 

Clubs. Won Lost. won. 
a a ee 2 882 
ee 3 -833 
DOOM wt tt tt 4 777 
ok 4 764 
DR ak cw et eee eae ee 2 5 705 
Nameless ces oe et 2 oe we 6 -647 
Fearless . . . 1.2. 51 + «© © « 10 7 -588 
Clermont eee i“ane’ see dD 8 +529 
Madiwm .. 1.2 ese eee Q 8 529 
Saranac . eee & 9 +470 
The individual prizes were awarded to Hazel- 
ton, of the Monroe; Brown, of the Pin 
Knight; Davoe, of the Echo ; Lodge, of the 
Monroe, and Schon, of the Clermont. A ban- 


quet was enjoyed by the delegates after the 
distribution of the prizes. 

A sub-tournament, under the same auspices, 
is now being rolled on the Elephant House 
alleys, in which fifteen clubs are taking part. 
Many of the games have already been played 
and the series will be completed on April 17. A 
full schedule of those yet to be rolled is ap- 
pended : 

April 
Waverly. 

April 2—Peconic, Mascotte and Saranac. 

April 3—South Paw, Osceola and Winter's 
Eve. 

April 6—Waverly, Stag and Mascotte. 

April 7—Monroe, Recreation and Peconic. 

April 8—Echo, South Paw and Clermont. 

April ene Winter's Eve and Pin Knight 
No, 2. 

April 1o— —Osceola, Saranac and Lincoln Coun- 
cil. 

April 13—Pin Knight No. 
South Paw. 

April 14— Lincoln Council, 
Varuna. 

April 15—Waverly, Echo and Monroe. 

April 16—Saranac, Winter’s Eve and Stag. 

April 17—Clermont, Osceola and Recreation. 


1— Recreation, Lincoln Council and 


2, Peconic and 


Mascotte and 


THE final games in the Arlington tournament 
of Brooklyn were rolled on February 25, leav- 
ing the standing of the clubs at the finish as 
follows: 


Clubs. Won. Lost. Clubs. Won. Lost. 
Monarch . . 11 2| Clinton . 7 5 
Madison .. 9 4| Sans Souci . 5 7 
Exeter No.1 . 10 3| Kingston . . 10 3 
Exeter No.2 . 4 8 | Franklin 5 7 
Prospect . . 3 9| Winter's Eve . 4 8 
Arlington . . 3 9 | Eagle 5 7 
Reinecke . . 5 7 


THE championship series of games of the 
Bayonne Amateur Bowling League came to an 
end late in February, the Newark Bay Boat 
Club winning the championship, with the New 
Jersey A.C.second. The teams consisted of ten 
men each, and a summary of the team scores 
in the nine matches rolled follows: 


Clubs. flighest. Lowest. Average. 
Newark my a » 1,592 1,395 1,488 2-9 
New Jerse ok 1,522 1,330 1,426% 
Pamrapo 1.488 1,303 1,409 4-9 
Bayonne B. C 1,466 1,262 1,351 

















With the opening of the season it is opportune to provide, in a statistical form, complete and 


reliable 
cycles—the 


“6 


Name. 


‘*records”’ 


ordinary ” and “‘ safety.”’ 


*“ORDINARY’’ RECORDS. 





Distance, 


Date. 


made both in America and in England on the two principal types of 


Where Made. 





. C. Anthony 
. J. B. Archer 
J, Windle : 
. J. B. Archer 
J. Windle 
*, J. Osmond 
J. Windle 

*, J. Osmond 
J. A. Rowe 

J. Illston 

), A. Rowe 

. J. Osmond 
J. A. Rowe 

*, J. Osmond . 

A. B. Rich 
*, J. B. Archer 

W. A. Rowe 

F, J. Osmond 

W. A. Rowe 
*, J. Osmond 
J. A. Rowe . 
. J. Osmond. 
7. A. Rowe 
. J. Osmond 
J, A. Rowe 
. J. Osmond . 
7. A. Rowe 
. Billson 
7, H. Rowe 
. Billson 
. Furnival 
. F. Ives . 

J. H. Adams . 
5. G. Whittaker 
. R. Fry 
eo. Hendee . 
. ee Pry 
. F. Ives 
. E. Spooner 


Miles. 


% 


RHE 


/ 
e4 
Wi 
(2 
, 


y 
/ 
1 
7 
3 


«x 


ee) 
COMMOOOO WOW FAMUMNhHWWND 


NN 
uw 


wn 
° 








| November 26, 1885 
| July 27, 1883 

| November If, 1885 
| July 27, 1883 

| October 10, 1885 


September 1, 1890 
June 7, 1890 
September 15, 1890 
August 30, 1890 
September 15, 1890 
July 15, 18go. 
September 15, 1890 
July 15, 1890 
October 23, 1885 
May 23, 1888 
October 23, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October 19, 1885 
September 8, 1887 | 
September 15, 1890 | 
September 6, 1890 | 
October Ig, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October 19, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October 19, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October Ig, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October 19, 1885 
September 8, 1887 
October 19, 1885 
June 22, 1889 
October Ig, 1885 
June 22, 1889 
September 22, 1887 
October 9, 1885 
July 25, 1889 


mH Ww 

oun 

bw 4 + & 

AU 
wn 


DW FOW 
7 a 





Nn none 
~ 
YVhos 


1 
Garr 


Igm. 
Igm. 
22m. 
22m. 
] 25m. 
25m. 
28m. 


43m. 26 
43m. 
58m. 
58m. 

th. 13m. 49 
th, 19m. 6 
2h. 33m. 37 
2h. 55m. 38 
4h, 2Im. 
4h. 45m. 7 
5h. 50m. 5 
6h. 25m. 

5h. 39m. 53 4- 


wWwhpt 
MOWUW 
Ann 


We Www 
ee ae 


4- 
3- 


wo _ 
WmoOuwWunnuunumn 
n 


June 8, 1890 


nn 


AnD W t 


hn 


wn 
nw t 


Annnnn an) 


Ss. 


Nn 


Hartford, Conn. 
Paddington, Eng. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Paddington, Eng. 
Peoria, Il. 
Paddington, Eng. 
Peoria, III. 
Paddington, Eng 
Springfield, Mass, 
Coventry, Eng. 
Springfield, Mass, 


| Crystal Pal., Eng. 


Springfield, Mass, 


| Crystal Pal., Eng 


Peoria, Ill. 


| Paddington, Eng. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Crystal Pal., Eng. 


. | Springfield, Mass. 


| Crystal Pal., Eng. 
| Springfield, Mass. 


Crystal Pal., Eng. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Crystal Pal., Eng. 


| Springfield, Mass. 





Crystal Pal., Eng. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Leicester, Eng. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Leicester, Eng, 
Surbiton, Eng. 
Springfieid, Mass. 
Coventry, Eng. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Crystal Pal, Eng. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Crystal Pal., Eng. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Indoors, Chicago. 
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‘CYCLING. 


‘* SAFETY ’’ RECORDS, 





W. C. Jones 

R. J. Mecredy . 
W. Gassler 

W. C. Jones 

P. J. Berlo 

W. C. Jones 

P. J. Berlo 
W.C. Jones 

H. E. Laurie 
P.. J. Berlo 

W. C. Jones 

A. P. Englehart 
W. C. Jones 


A. P. Englehart ; 


W. C. Jones 


W. Schumacher . 


W. C. Jones 
H. E. Laurie 


W. Schumacher . 
H. Parsons 


| 


| Distance. 


Date. 


Time. 


Where Made. 





Miles. 


FURIRIIRAR 








August 18, 1890 
August 25, 1890 
July 12, 1890 
September 20, 1890 
September 15, 1890 
September g, 1890 
September 15, 1890 
September g, 1890 
August 6, 1890 
September 15, 1890 
September 11, 1890 
September 10, 1885 
September 11, 1890 
September Io, 1885 
September 11, 1890 


| July 19, 1890 


September 11, 1890 
August 16, 1890 
July 19, 1890 
September 16, 1890 


3I 4-58. | 
34 3-5S. | 


35 4-5S. 

Im. 8 I-5s. 
Im. 13 I-5s. 
Im, 46 I-5s. 
Im. 51s, 
2m. 20 3-5s. 
2m. 28%s. 
2m. 30s. 

- 59 2-58. 

- 46 3-5s. 

. 38 I-5s. 

- 35 4-5s. 

. 18 3-5s. 

- 50 I-58, 
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THE TRADE. 

THE cycles for 1891 show a most marked im- 
provement forvariety and ingenuity of construc- 
tion and are striding toward perfection. There 
is one significant fact that a close student of the 
trade will observe, and that is the almost uni- 
versal tendency on the part of bicycle manufac- 
turers to recognize the absolute necessity of 
some anti-vibration device. America leads 
England in skill and ingenuity displayed in the 
use of springs on the frames and forks of cycles, 
but Great Britain has taken the lead and in fact 
is responsible for the practical introduction of 
all the forms of anti-vibration tires. However, 
in this branch the English accord an American 
manufactur?r the first use of a hollow tire in its 
embryotic state. Thus in a nutshell we find the 
trade for 1891 bending its entire energy to pro- 
duce some anti-vibrating device, and the season 
about to be inaugurated Will show at its close 
that in these devices, asin everything else, it will 
be a case of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” 

It is noticeable that almost universally the 
makers have recognized the fact that the dia- 
mond frame, from its simplicity and strength, is 
the proper frame to use on the safety, though 
in some few cases leading makers modify this 
form of frame, claiming therefor special ad- 
vantages which their experience has taught 
them exists. A close reading of the report of 
this year’s Stanley Show, in London, teaches that 
the great question of the hour undoubtedly is that 
of tires, and on this question the most expert 
seem to differ. The cushion tire has been as- 
sailed by certain makers and riders as being a 
tire that will not last, as being one causing 
the cycle to run heavily or drag. Qn the other 





hand there are hosts of opinions expressed by 
experts that if the cushion tire is properly con- 
structed, with the proper proportions as to thick- 
ness of wall, etc., the results derived both as to 
wear and ease of running are satisfactory. It 
is a serious case of doctors disagreeing, and I 
am frank to confess that nothing but the prac- 
tical experience of one season’s use will demon- 
strate which of these factions is correct. 

As to the wonderful pneumatic, no one who 
has examined it or tried it can gainsay that in 
point of ease, as an.accelerator of speed, the 
pneumatic tire stands unrivaled. The practical 
question, however, like ‘* Banquo’s Ghost,”’ will 
rise up and present itself for solution, as to 
whether the pneumatic can be made a practical 
invention ; when I say practical, I mean one 
that can be used by the general public. Some- 
what complicated in construction, requiring in- 
telligent care, and also requiring skilled labor to 
repair in case of damage, it becomes a question 
as io whether the pneumatic will entirely re- 
place the other form of tires. That they will be 
largely used there remains not a doubt, and the 
improvements made during the last three or four 
months in the construction of the compressed air 
tire show that the possibilities of this wonderful 
invention have by no means reached the limit. 
I hear that there is an automatic device for 
keeping the pneumatic tire inflated to the proper 
tension, and if this can be made practical it will 
do much toward settling the future of the pneu- 
matic. 

Another feature which is especially prominent 
in the trade outlook for the coming season is 
the introduction of a large number of medium- 
grade and medium-priced wheels, and there is 
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scarcely a maker of the high-grade wheels who 
has not on his price list strong, substantial 
and well-made wheels listing anywhere from 
$60 up to $125. During the past year quite a 
number of makers have sprung into existence 
whose specialty is the production of good 
medium-grade wheels; this widens the field 
materially, and there is nc doubt but that, all 
told, the sale of cycles in this country during 
the coming season will be double that of any 
preceding year. To describe in detail the 
different patterns of machines which will be put 
on the market this year would require so much 
room in order to be complete that I doubt 
whether the editor of OUTING would allow me 
the space, and to omit any one would be less 
pardonable than to generalize. 

Roughly estimated, there will be at least one 
hundred different patterns of safeties presented 
to the American public during the coming sea- 
son. Of these about fifty will be high-grade bi- 
cycles (and when I say high grade I mean wheels 
that will list at not less than $135), and if the 
purchaser’s pocketbook is sufficiently well filled 
to allow him to purchase any one of these high- 
grade wheels he cannot go astray in making 
his choice from among them. Makers and im- 
porters cheerfully furnish catalogues of their 
machines, and a perusal of OUTING’s advertis- 


ing columns will give the names of the leading ~ 


makers and importers. 
NOTES. 


The Union Cycle Company, of Highland- 
ville, Mass., have put a new diamond and 
spring framed machine upon the market this 
year. Their lady’s machine is also fitted with 
this novelty. These machines should be exam- 
ined by prospective purchasers. 

The Columbias, with the exception of their 
new double diamond frame gentleman’s safety, 
come to us practically the same as last year. 
This company fits cushion tires on all wheels, as 
the taste of the purchaser may dictate. The ex- 
cellence of any machine from the shops of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company stands undis- 
puted. 

The Overman Wheel Company have made a 
decided spread this year and have presented a 
line of not less than six different wheels, and 
on three of their styles the well-known Victor 
spring fork is used in connection with their 
specially-designed cushion tire. They alsomake 
three stiff frame machines of different patterns, 
all of which are fitted with the Victor cushion 
tire. 

The Coventry Machinists Company are on 
deck with a fine new line of wheels, and they 
present a novelty in the shape of the spring 
frame, which has most excellent features. 

The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Com- 
pany present practically the same machines that 
they did last year, there having been no impor- 
tant change in their general design. 

The Warwick Cycle Company have much im- 
proved their machine over last year’s pattern in 
appearance, though in workmanship and ma- 
terial nothing has heretofore been left undone 
to make this machine the highest grade. The 
I8gI patterns comprise a beautiful diamond 
frame, with direct ball-steering dustproof bear- 
ings, hollow rims and full cushion tires, weight 
42 pounds; a peculiarly graceful cycle for 


ladies, of wondrous lightness and strength, and 
the standard Combination, suited to both sexes. 
The handle bars on these fine machines are spe- 
cially long and gracefully curved. 

The Eagle Company will present the same 
machine with a very few changes. Notwith- 
standing the opposition made against the wheel 
on account of its appearance, it has made won- 
derful strides in public favor. 

A novelty will be presented this year by the 
Elliott Company in the form of a high-grade 
hickory wheel, the price of which will be $150. 
This machine will be fitted with ball bearings 
all round, and a novel feature will be a dust- 
proof case, inclosing the chains and spokes of 
wheels. 

A. Featherstone, of Chicago, will place on the 
market a diamond-frame machine to be known 
as the ‘‘Featherstone” pneumatic. As the 
name signifies, it will be fitted up with the 
pneumatic tire of the Dunlap patent. Shover- 
ling, Daly & Gales are the agents of the ma- 
chine in New York, and Wright & Ditson in 
Boston. 

Messrs. Bidwell, of New York, are offering 
the Universal light roadster and Universal 
lady's light roadster of the celebrated maker, 
William Bown, of Birmingham, England. They 
are strong and simple in construction, harmoni- 
ous in outline, light and easy runners, have in- 
terchangeable parts, are made of the best ma- 
terial and contain no cast metal. Their spe- 
cialties are Bown’s £olus ball bearings, 
triangle pedal rubbers and cushion tires with 
beaded felloe to prevent cutting. They weigh 
forty - two pounds all in and are listed at 
$140. 

William Read & Sons, manufacturers of the 
New Mail, will not only produce their standard 
highest grade wheel, which will be fitted with or 
without cushion tires, but they also put a very 
fine machine on the market, fitted with cushion 
tires, which they list at $100. This is their 
novelty for the season of I8g1. 

The John P. Lowell Arms Company made a 
big drive on their $85 wheel last year, so much 
so that it has been found necessary to increase 
their output as well as their line of wheels. 
They now make four patterns, and one of these 
with or without cushion tires. 

The Hartford safeties, with ball bearings, in- 
terchangeable parts, are strong and durable, 
are listed at $100, and are worth purchasers’ 
attention. 

The Sweeting Cycle Company, of Philadel- 
phia, will handle the Rivals and also put ina 
big order for pneumatics. They are also mak- 
ing a special drive on a new machine, which 
they call the ‘‘ Sweeting Diamond,”’ of the high- 
est grade, which they list at $135. This is their 
novelty for this year. 

John Wilkinson & Co., of Chicago, will con- 
tinue to handle the Rovers, the original of the 
rear driving safety. They are carrying five 
styles of machines and will fit with solid, 
cushion or pneumatic tires. There has been no 
special change in the patterns of the machines 
since last year. 

The Hartford Cycle Company will not change 
their two patterns of machines in any essential 
point. ‘These excellent wheels are listed at $100, 
and I am not aware whether they are fitted 
with cushion tires or not. 


Io 





CYCLING. 


FIXTURES. 


May 30—Rome, N. Y., cyclers’ annual tournament. 


May 30—Third annual cycling tournament of the Bay 
State Bicycle Club at Agricultural Park, Worcester, Mass. 


May 31—Pullman road race, Chicago, III. 


June 1—Elwell European tourists depart from New 
York. 


THE proposition made by the A. A. U. that 
the prizes to be awarded in amateur events be 
limited to medals the value of which shall not 
exceed $20 to $30 has evoked a loud note of 
protest from certain quarters, but the mutterings 
of discontent I notice chiefly emanate from the 
most prominent prize-winning amateurs of the 
A. A. U. and the L. A. W. 

The only club in either the A. A. U. or L. A. 
W. which has put its official stamp of disap- 
proval on the proposed change from the mag- 
nificent character of prizes to the ascetic sim- 
plicity of cheap medals is the Hartford Wheel 
Club, the leading race-promoting club of Amer- 
ica. 

I cannot quite bring myself to b lieve that the 
real amateur spirit is so dead in allour best rac- 
ing men that they will refuse to race unless a 
costly article is the prize to be contested for. 
If the gentlemen who have been posing as “ real 
amateurs” do “ strike,” so to speak, because the 
usual valuable prizes are not forthcoming, the 
mask and garb of the amateur will be stripped 
off and the professional will stand revealed. 

I really doubt whether the racing cracks 
would dare to refuse to appear on the track 
where glory and laurel wreaths were to be the 
only reward. The refusal to race under the 
proposed new condition of affairs would be a 
too cold-blooded admission that they were real- 
ly professionals at heart. 

I think I can safely predict that the present 
strained relations between the L. A. W. and the 
A. A. U. will during the next month be relaxed 
and made quite comfortable and easy for all 
concerned. The A. A. U. showed good will to- 
ward the L. A. W. in sending a committee to 
Washington during the late League National 
Assembly to ask that a committee be appointed 
by the L. A. W. to make arrangements toward 
some sort of an alliance. I am glad to say 
the L. A. W. met the representatives of the A. 
A. U. in the same spirit that the advances were 
made, and I believe that peace and harmony 
will be the outcome. 

The L. A. W. officials are also to be commend- 
ed for not showing any impatience at the slow 
movement of the A. A. U. in their action on the 
recommendations made by the joint committee 
of the two bodies last December. A little res- 
tiveness has manifested itself occasionally 
among the L. A. W. members, but cool judg- 
ment has prevailed in the main. 

The recent election at Washington of officers 
for the L. A W. resulted in the re-election of 
President J. R. Dunn, a man eminently fitted 
for the position. Dr. W. H. Emery, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Geo. R. Bedwell, of New York, did 
not stand for re-election to offices of first and 
second vice-presidents. Major C. L. Burdette, 
of Connecticut, was elected to the office of first 


vice-president, and G. C. Brown, of New Jersey, ~ 


was elected to the office of second vice-presi- 
dent. A stronger executive board could not 
have been selected. 

Philadelphia scores a big point over all the 


other cities in establishing what promises to be 
an annual affair—a cycle exhibition, a sort of 
pocket edition of England’s great Stanley Show. 
The show took place during the week of March 
2 to 7, and was a most pronounced success, 

Detroit, that beautiful city by the lake, has 
invited the league to hold its annual meet in 
that city on July 16, 17, 18, and the league has 
accepted the invitation. A more delightful se- 
lection could not have been made, and, know- 
ing from experience the hospitality of Detroit 
wheelmen, those who cannot or do not go will 
miss a rare treat. 

England will probably have to endure a 
peaceful invasion of an American amateur 
team next season, if I am informed correctly. 
Zimmerman, Berlo and Anthony are the names 
mentioned as being the probable personnel of 
the team. I hear that those men will wear the 
Manhattan colors. THE PROWLER. 


WHEEL SPOKES. 


THE Outing Wheel Club, of Philadelphia, 
had its annual reception February 6. 

THE members of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club, of Boston, held its annual dinner Febru- 
ary 24. There is some talk of reviving this 
club into activity. 


THE Bay State Cycle Club, of Worcester, 
Mass., celebrated its fourth anniversary by a 
dinner on February 5. 


Dr. C. G. Lucas, of Louisville, Ky., was 
tendered a reception by the Louisville Cycle 
Club on the occasion of his departure for a year’s 
visit to Europe. 

D. C. Wess, of St. Louis, has lately returned 
from a wheel tour through Europe. 


THe Oak Park Cycling Club, of Chicago, is 
about to build a new club house on the Railroad 
boulevard and Prairie avenue. 


THE old and almcst defunct Boston (Mass.) 
Bicycle Club will hold its annual dinner some 
time during March. This club is the oldest in 
the United States. 


THE associated clubs of Chicago elected offi, 
cers for the ensuing year as follows: F. W. 
Gerould, president; C. E. Randall, first vice- 
president ; C. A. Sturtevant, second vice-presi- 
den;S. A. Miles, secretary; L. W. Conklin, 
treasurer. The clubs forming the association 
are: Chicago, Illinois, Lincoln, olus, Engle- 
wood, Oak Park and Lake View. 

THE committee in charge of selecting suitable 
courses for record breaking and road racing in 
Chicago are E. J. Roberts, R. G. Betts and G, 
K. Barrett. Records for all distances up to 100 
miles will have to be passed on by this commit- 
tee before being accepted. The committee dis- 
courage record trials for over 100 miles as being 
detrimental to health. 


WHEELMEN of Buffalo, N. Y., are determined 
to have a specially-constructed cycle track. As 
the workers there have put their shoulders to 
the wheel something must come of it. 

THE Long Island Wheelmen held a stag re- 
ception at their club house February 28. 


Miss M. KirKwoop, of Boston, has a record 
of 2,281 miles for the year 1890, and consider- 
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ing that this record has been made by riding 
evenings and holidays only it is certainly re- 
markable. 

THE Cook County Wheelmen, of Chicago, put 
aside every Wednesday as ‘ladies’ day,” 
the ladies having exclusive use of the club 
house on that day from Io to 5, and no “‘ horrid 
man” is admitted. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Cycle Clubis to take up 
the question of the expulsion from the club of 
Mr. Wood and others, caused by certain com- 
plications arising from their connection with a 
so-called race meet held in that city last fall. 

Mr. T. E. LAMBERT, one of Boston’s best 
known wheelmen, recently died in that city. 

Ir is not generally known, but the fact re- 
mains, that Germany, in the person of August 
Lehr, possesses the champion amateur of Eu- 
rope. 

THE riding in California is good all the year 
around, hence we hear of a road race held 
February 8; distance about 11 miles; winner, 
E. E. Stoddard ; L. G. Hodgkins second. 

THE Arlington Wheelmen, of Washington, D. 
C., have practically made arrangements for a 
cycle track on the baseball grounds on Seventh 
street. 

N. E. Crist, of Washington, D. C., will go on 
the race track again this year. 

A. B. Ricu, the New York crack racing man, 
says that it is doubtful if he races this year. 

CuiEF ConsuL Butt, New York, is hard at 
work perfecting plans for his proposed racing 
circuit in that State for the coming season. 

THe Connecticut and New York divisions 
of the League of American Wheelmen have in- 
voked the aid of photography for the very utili- 
tarian purpose of showing the need of improved 
roads in the United States. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the widely-dispersed amateurs to help 
the popularity of photography as a handmaid to 
sport. They offer three prizes, 
$100, as follows : 

1. One prize of $50 (gold) for the best collec- 
tion of not less than three photographs. 

2. One prize of $30 (gold) for the second best 
collection of not less than three photographs. 

3. One prize of $20 (gold) for the third best 
collection of not less than three photographs. 

All photographs must be accompanied by the 
negatives, unless the latter have been destroyed. 

Competition will close on May 1, 1891. 

Photographs are wanted showing the common 
spectacle of the farmer’s team and wagon on 
rough, rutty and muddy roads in their worst 
condition, 

‘*Stuck in the mud’’ photographs, showing 
the farmer or merchant with his loaded wagon 
vainly trying to drive his patient team and load 
out of the inevitable mud hole; the everyday 
breakdown caused by rough or muddy roads or 
steep grades, and photographs showing smooth, 
hard-surfaced roads, and, if possible, teams 
hauling loads over the same. 


PRINCETON has elevated cy cling from its un- 
official and unrecognized position by organizing 
a bicycle club, thus placing itself in line to send 
a team to the intercollegiate races at Berkeley 
Oval. A considerable number of cyclists are in 
college, and there is no reason why a strong 
team should not be sent. 


aggregating 
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ONncE more the report has reached us that the 
secret of photographing natural colors has been 
discovered, and this time it seems as if there 
were more ground for the report than has ever 
existed before. 

Prof. Gabriel Lippmann, of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, made a report to that body at 


its session on February 4, 1891, of his experi- 
ment, which may completely revolutionize pho- 
tography. It consists of a photograph in the 
colors of the spectrum. In a communication to 
Mr. Frank Le Manna, president of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Photography, M. Tissandier re- 
ports the discovery as follows : 

The means employed are the simplest, he 
says. A plate is coated with some sensitized 
film, such as collodion, It is necessary that this 
film shall be of homogeneous texture, free from 
grain, and very translucent; the film is placed 
in contact with metallic mercury. The glass 
serves only as a support for the film, and, differ- 
ently from the usual process, is turned toward 
the lens instead of away from it. The rays of 
light passing through the glass and film are re- 
flected back by the mercury ; hence the incident 
and reflected rays collide, if such expression 
can be used, and resultant interferences are 
formed, the maximum of light and the maxi- 
mum of darkness occurring within the film at 
distances corresponding to the wave lengths of 
the different colors. 

The peculiar atomic and unexplained action 
which takes place in the haloid saltsof silver, 
rendering them convertible to metallic silver by 
the proper reducing agent, happens then only at 
the spotsor layers of maximum light, so that 
after development and fixing reflected light on 
this film is virtually redecomposed and only the 
color that originally affected the plate is re- 
turned to the eye ; by transmitted light the com- 
plementary colors alone are seen. The effect is 
analogous tothe play of color on thin films, as 
of soap bubbles, turpentine on water, etc. 

Professor Lippmann has as yet made no ex- 
periment in portraying nature. His subjects 
have been colored glass windows and similar 
objects. A correspondent of the London Daily 
News, who called upon Professor Lippmann in 
his laboratory at the Sorbonne, was shown some 
of his colored plates. These plates were all of the 
solar spectrum. All the colors of the rainbow 
were there, including the infra red and the ul- 
tra violet, invisible to our eyes. The plates, 
however, had registered them and kept an im- 
pression of them, showing themselves in this 
respect superior tothe humaneye. These two 
mysterious colors were represented in their 
proper places by two distinct stripes, apparent. 
ly of a jet-black color—apparently, because it is 
only our imperfect vision which. makes them 
seem so to us, their real colors, of course, being 
infra red and ultra violet. The other colors be- 
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tween these two—red, orange, green, blue—were 
as vivid as any objects in nature. 

‘*As I was examining these plates,’’ the re- 
porter goes on to say, ‘‘an assistant came to 
say that a colored photograph, the first of a 
stained window, had just been taken out of the 
developing bath and was in splendid condition. 
The stained window, as I saw on proceeding to 
the dark room, was a most primitive affair— 
four pieces of colored glass, green, yellow, red 
and blue, soldered together. ‘This is all we 
could put together,’ explained M. Lippmann, 
‘but it is quite sufficient for my purpose.’ The 
plate, which was not yet fixed, was taken out of 
its box for a few seconds only. The colors 
were there, and rendered with photographic 
faithfulness. A second plate was undergoing 
exposure, the image of the stained-glass design 
being thrown upon it by means of a sort of 
magic lantern lighted by electricity. The plate 
was pressed against the opening of a trough 
filled with mercury, which formed a mirror in 
contact with the plate.”’ 

Light, like sound, it is well known, is but a 
form of motion. Both appear to propagate 
themselves by a wave-like movement, similar to 
ripples on a pond, A curious property of sound 
or light waves is that, when they meet another 
wave of equal length coming in an opposite 
direction, the conflicting waves overlap each 
other, the continuity is broken, and a succes- 
sion of dark and light, or silent and loud, inter- 
vals is produced. A French physician, at the 
beginning of this century, Napoleon Savart, 
was the discoverer of the phenomenon called 
interference of sound. If the ear is placed ata 
short distance off a sounding or echoing plate 
and gradually drawn away, it will be observed 
that the sound alternately dies away and comes 
back with twofold intensity. The explanation 
of this is that the waves of sound, the direct and 
reflex waves, alternately neutralize and rein- 
force each other. 

Some time ago it occurred to M. Lippmann 
that if, instead of a continuous wave of light 
crossing the photographic plate, a broken line 
(produced by ‘‘interference’’) were sent across 
it, the silver, instead of being precipitated in 
one mass throughout the gelatino-bromide, 
would settle in layers (about the thickness of 
soap bubble). By placing a looking glass be- 
hind the plate the red light, for instance, caused 
the silver to be deposited in layers of half the 
thickness of a red wave length. Blue light 
would cause tke layers to be somewhat thicker 
wherever it passed ; but these layers, coinciding 
exactly as they do with the length of a wave of 
light, can only let pass the same light which 
originated them. This is the whole principle of 
M. Lippmann’s remarkable discovery, and prac- 
tice shows that it will work in the case of the 
solar spectrum and of stained windows. Whether 
it may be applied to landscapes and portraits re- 
mains to be seen, but there is no reason why we 
should not hope that it may be. 

W. I. LincoLn ADAms., 
*"% 

AMATEUR photography has moved into a new 
phase of life by the organization of ‘‘ The 
National Association of Amateur Photograph- 


ers.” The Syracuse Camera Club were the 
promoters of the movement, and on their call 








there mustered representatives from camera 
clubs of Boston, Hartford, Newark, Hoboken, 
Peekskill, Washington, Albany, Cincinnati, 
Syracuse, Lynn and Yonkers, the Old Colony 
Camera Club, the Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers of New York, the Brooklyn Academy 
of Photography, the Postal Photographic Club, 
the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, the 
photographic section of the American Institute 
and the photographic section of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History. The movement had 
besides the assured support of the camera clubs 
of Plainfield, New Orleans, Cranford, the Pacific 
Coast, Providence, the Mystic and Columbus, 
the Agassiz Association, Manhattan Chapter, 
New York, the photographic societies of Water- 
bury, Conn., and Baltimore, the Adrian Society, 
of Adrian, Mich., and the Chicago Lantern Slide 
Club. The resolution ‘‘ That it is desirable to 
form a national association of photographic 
amateurs” was unanimously passed and the 
following officers appointed: President, Dr. Ely 
Van de Warker, Syracuse Camera Club; first 
vice-president, George Bullock, Cincinnati 
Camera Club; second vice-president, Dr. 
George L. Parmele, Hartford Camera Club; 
secretary, T. J. Burton, the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York; treasurer, W. 
H. Drew, Boston Camera Club; council, R. 
Dickinson Jewett, Washington Camera Club ; 
F. C. Beach, the Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers of New York; Prof. Randall Spauld- 
ing, Postal Photograph Club ; Edward Weston, 
Newark Camera Club; Harry S. Fowler, Brook- 
lyn Academy of Photography; John V. L. 
Pruyn, Albany Camera Club; Robert Redfield, 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia; Corne- 
lius Van Brunt, Photographic Section American 
Institute ; A. J. Thomas, Hoboken. 

The enterprise cannot fail to bring within its 
fold all the best spirit that is engaged in the 
work of a non-commercial character, and have 
an important influence, through its branches, for 
good. An annual movable exhibition of the 
association will be held in the spring of each 
year. 


Wuat is an amateur in photography? The 
Liverpool association has agreed on a definition 
of amateur that seems reasonable, and ought to 
be accepted as settling | the oft-mooted question. 
‘“‘The term ‘amateur’ shall be understood to 
apply to any person who, while pursuing the 
subject of photography as a recreation, or in 
the pursuit of science, does not make the 
practice of the art a means of livelihood, or a 
necessary part or definite source of income.” 
This language seems sufficient to define the am- 
ateur satisfactorily ; at the same time it leaves 
it still permissible to occasionally dispose of 
some specially desirable negative, and it should 
be adopted by the newly-formed National Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Photographers as their basis 
of definition. 


FRANCE, the favored home of scientific photog- 
raphy, has added yet another to her practical aids 
to the amateur, by the invention of an apparatus 
by means of which it is claimed that the dark 
room can bealtogether dispensed with. If this be 
practical then one of the standing difficulties of 
amateur photography will have disappeared, 
but it is an if which must be written very large 
at present. 
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FOOTBALL. 


WHILE everyone's attention is occupied by 
thoughts of the coming baseball season that 
meeting which in reality determines the con- 
duct of next year’s football matches is being 
held in New York. This meeting is the March 
convention of the advisory committee, and any 
change in the Intercollegiate Association rules 
for the coming season must be made there. 
The method of this legislation has proven won- 
derfully satisfactory. The advisory committee 
is composed of representative graduates, one 
from each college in the association. This body 


of men make any suggestions they see fit re- 
garding alterations in the existing rules, and 
under the present constitution they, and they 


alone, can make any such suggestions. 

The full result of their meeting is then em- 
bodied in the rules and submitted to the associ- 
ation at their meeting in May. Any of these 
suggested alterations which this body then ap- 
proves immediately become laws. The ones 
they reject follow a different course. They are 
returned to the advisory committee, but even 
then if they receive a certain number of votes 
they are passed over the heads of the association 
and become incorporated in the rules. The 
object of this method of legislation was to avoid 
the heated disputes incident to the old way of 
making rules, by placing the duty in the hands 
of men not actual contestants, but old players, 
who while conversant with the game would not 
legislate for particular individual players or 
teams, but for the advancement of the sport 
itself. Such a method might be adopted with 
benefit in other branches of sport. 

The changes which, while we are going to 
press, will probably be suggested are only those 
which seemed to be rendered necessary by the 
exigencies of last year’s play. One of these 
will very likely be in the rule regarding bona- 
fide tries at goal. The rule distinctly states 
that the try must be bona fide, but in spite of 
this there were certainly many instances on rec- 
ord last year where a team, for the sake perhaps 
of running up a large score, persistently failed 
to convert touchdowns into goals. The difficulty 
arose from the fact that there is no penalty, or at 
any rate no adequate penalty, for intentional 
failure to convert touchdowns. 

The point was ruled in a variety of ways last 
season, some of them legal, others wholly with- 
out rhyme or reason.. The most customary 


ruling was to make the man try over again if 
the try appeared sufficiently poor to give rise to 
the suspicion of an intentional miss. While the 
practice of intentionally failing to kick goals 
was practiced most usually against smaller 
teams to run up scores, and seldom indulged in 
in the close and important contests, there is no 
question but what there is a strong induce- 
ment to evade this rule even in the greatest 
matches. 

Suppose, for example, a team has secured a 
touchdown in the extreme corner of the field ; 
let the man who stands by the rule kick a goal 
and he has scored six points, while his op- 
ponents have the kick off from the centre of the 
field. Now take the position of the man who 
makes what he can out of the rule and takes his 
chances. This man puts the bulk of his rush- 
ers over on the far end of his line, nearly out 
to the touch line. His goal kicker by taking 
the ball out only 15 yards or so can kick 
quite close to the goal and yet miss it so that 
the ball falls just over the goal line in front of 
these rushers, and as they are on side they have 
fully an equal and usually a better chance than 
the opponents to secure the ball, and thus 
another touchdown which may or may not be 
converted. 

In case his own men do not secure the ball 
the opponent can only bring it out for a kick 
out. “This in reality does not take them to 
the 25-yard line, but some feet behind it. 
Thus, to reduce it all to figures, we have, in the 
case of the team playing upto the intent of the 
rule, a converted touchdown yielding six points 
and placing the enemy 55 yards from their 
goal, against, for the team avoiding the rule, a 
possible ten or more, a probable eight, and cer- 
tainly no worse than four, with the enemy 
inside the 25-yard line. I have gone into 
this rule thus carefully because the abuse of it 
has been so steadily growing that it has become 
worthy the consideration of the legislators. 
Other rules may be touched up a little, but this 
one demands a thorough and careful considera- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that both houses, the 
advisory committee and the association, will 
give it their attention. 

It is my sad duty to chronicle the death of 
Henry C. Lamar, of Princeton, a man well 
known to all football players. Not only those 
who knew him well but a host of those who 
knew him by reputation will mourn his sudden 
death. WALTER CAMP. 
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BASEBALL, 


BASEBALL at Columbia College has been in 
abeyance for the past two or three years. Since 
1886, when the Columbia College nine of that 
year made the most brilliant record in their his- 
tory, they defeating Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton by scores of 5 too, 3 to I and 7 to 5, the col- 
lege nines have not specially distinguished 
themselves on the diamond field ; but in the near 
future the votaries of the national game in the 
college look forward to the gathering of a nine 
to represent the college up to the mark of the 
noted team of 1886, which had Ayrault and 
Finley as its battery players. 

The trouble with the collegians in regard to 
baseball has been the want of grounds. This 
difficulty will be removed in 1892, when the 
college will take possession of its new ath- 
letic grounds near Williamsbridge, Westchester 
County, to be known as the ‘‘ Columbia Oval.” 
In the meantime, though the College Athletic 
Union does not seem to be very enthusiastic 
over baseball for 1891, members of the Law 
School of the college who are devoted to the 
game have wisely concluded to prepare for 1892 
in advance by organizing a team for 1891, and 
by way of beginning they have engaged the new 
Polo Grounds at 157th street—the New York 
League Club’s field—late Brotherhood Park, for 
their spring practice, when the professionals 
have no games, and Mr. Clark, of the New York 
team, has been engaged to train the Columbia 
nine for 1891. Among the ball players of the 
college who entered for positions on the team in 
March were Messrs. Mayham, Chambliss, Mor- 
gan, Monks, Hoyt, McBurney, Hart, Wormser, 
McBarron, Acer, Fox, J. Dollard (of the old Jas- 
per team), P. Dollard, Johnson, Martine, Travis, 
Langdon, Lessler, G. Smith, Woods, Knotts, 
Crosby, Vincent, McCracken, Homill, Sinsheim- 
er, Blake, Gridley, Murphy, Hart, Cahill, Bor- 
den, O’Connor, Donnelly and Goodsir. 

Mr. Crosby, of ’92, is manager of the Colum- 
bia team, and Mayham, of ’g1, acted as captain 
in the spring practice games. Mr. Crosby had 
arranged for playing matches with the Yale, 
Princeton, Williams, Trinity, Wesleyan and Cor- 
nell nines. One of the most interesting games 
of the college season of Columbia will be their 
meeting with the nine of West Point cadets in 
June at the Polo Grounds, which is sure to draw 
out a fashionable crowd. HENRry CHADWICK. 


* 
* 


THE Princeton College team got to work un- 
der Pitcher Keefe’s teaching early in March, 
and the veteran says that the college will have 
the strongest nine in the field in May it has had 


for years past. The nine as slated in March 
will include Brokaw as catcher, Young as 
pitcher, Captain Dana at first base, and Durell 
and King at second and third, with Knicker- 
bocker at short field. Page and Brown will be 
two of the outfielders. 

The schedule of the practice season in April 
will include the following games: 

April 3— Williams, at Princeton. 

April 4—New York National League, at New 
York. 

April 7—St. John’s, Fordham, at Highbridge. 

April 8—New York National League, at New 
York. 

April 11—Lehigh, at Bethlehem. 


GAMES. 


April 15—Columbia, at Princeton. 

April 18 — University of Pennsylvania, at 
Princeton. 

April 22—Staten Island Athletic Club, at 
Princeton. 

April 25—Lafayette, at Easton. 

April 29—Englewood Field Club, at Prince- 
ton. 

The game with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania depends upon the latter not playing 
American Association clubs, as the Princeton 
and Yale nines will only play National Agree- 
ment professional clubs. 

THE decision of the national board of the 
professional organizations following the resig- 
nation of the American Association from the 
National Agreement virtually says to all amateur 
clubs : 

‘We, the clubs belonging to the National 
Agreement, hereby refuse to play any game of 
baseball with any club belonging to the Ameri- 
can Association organization now outside of the 
National Agreement, or with any club, amateur 
or professional, which has played or arranged to 
play a game of baseball with any such American 
Association club.”’ 


LACROSSE. 


‘* ALL’s well that ends well,’’ and the recent 
disciplining of the amateur lacrosse players who 
inadvertently played an exhibition game with 
professionals at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, will have a salutary effect, if itdo no 
more than indicate to lacrosse players the strin- 
gency with which the rules of the A. A. U., 
under which they now are, will be put into 
effect. The error in judgment was not an un- 
natural one, for under the rules of the lacrosse 
players, previously to joining the A. A. U., 
they had been at liberty to play against profes- 
sionals in exhibition games, even though admis- 
sion money was charged. 

The suspended players showed their good 
sense by taking the bull by the horns and, led 
by C. C. Miller, the captain of the S. I. A. C., 
petitioning the union to reinstate them. The 
promptness with which the A. A. U. did this 
leads one to believe that they really suspended 
the players for disciplirie, and it has shown all 
concerned that they must be careful and obey 
the rules under which they have agreed, by 
joining the union, to play. 

Again the question of the cup comes up, and 
it is a matter of considerable importance as to 
what will be done with it. 

The Brooklyns have now joined the New York 
Athletic Club, and are in the same predicament 
as regards playing for it as the Staten Islanders, 
the present holders; but with the Druids it is 
different, and they set great store by these games 
for the cup to make the game popular in Balti- 
more. 

However, it will not be long before the thing 
will be settled. 

On February 23 the Staten Island Athletic 
Club tendered a banquet to their athletes, all of 
whom are present champions, the crews of the 
Kill von Kull, the ball team of their association 
and the lacrosse team of the United States. A 
handsome diamond pin was presented to each of 
the latter for their fine victory over the Druids, 
whom they defeated at the last games at the 
Garden. LIONEL Mosgs, JR. 
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KENNEL. 
FIXTURES, 


March 31 to April 3—New England Kennel Club, at Bos- 
on. 


t 
April 8 to 1r—Mascoutah Kennel Club, at Chicago, III. 
April 14 to 17—Cleveland Kennel Club, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

April 15 to 18—South California Kennel Club, a* Los 
Angeles, 

April 22 to 25—Continental Kennel Club, at Denver, 
Col, 

_April 28 to May 2—California Kennel Club, at San Fran- 
cisco, 

AT the fifteenth annual show of the Westmins- 
ter Kennel Club held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, from February 24 to 28, 1891, the fol- 
lowing first prizes were awarded : 


SAINT BERNARDS. 
Rough. 

Class 7, challenge, dog, Wyoming Kennels’ 
Hesper. 

Class 8, challenge, bitches, Elmwood Kennels’ 
Manon. 

Class 9, open, dogs, Wyoming Kennels’ Sir 
Bedivere. 

Class 10, open, bitches, E. 
Livingstone. 

Class 11, puppies under eighteen months, dogs, 
Mrs. G. W. White & Sons’ Marc Antony. 

Class 12, puppies under eighteen months, 
bitches, D. Mann’s Varda. 

Smooth, 

Class 13, challenge, dogs, owners of Hector. 

Class 14, challenge, bitches, D. Mann’s Cleo- 
patra. 

Class 15, open, dogs, John Pong’s Watch. 

Class 16, open, bitches, Contocook Kennels’ 
Burton Belle. 

Class 17, puppies, under eighteen months, 
dogs, G. W. Patterson’s Prince Too. 

Class 18, puppies under eighteen months, 
bitches, Contocook Kennels’ Nora. 


H. Moore’s Lady 


DEERHOUNDS. 

Class 29, challenge, dogs, J. E. Thayer’s Chief- 
tain. 

Class 30, challenge, bitches, J. E. Thayer’s 
Wanda. 

Class 31, open, dogs, J. E. Thayer’s Douglas. 

Class 32, open, bitches, J. E. Thayer’s Hill- 
side Romola. 


GREYHOUNDS, 

Class 33, challenge, dogs, White Oak Hill Ken. 
nels’ Balkis. 

Class 34, challenge, bitches, Howell-Harmony 
Kennels’ Harmony. 

Class 35, open, dogs, A. W. Parleck’s Gem of 
the Season. 

Class 36, open, bitches, I. Black’s Dolly Dollar. 

Class 37, puppies under twelve months, dogs 
and bitches, White Oak Hill Kennels’ Balkis. 

FOXHOUNDS. 

Class 37a, challenge, dogs and bitches, Cook 
Kennels’ Brave. 

Class 38, English open class, dogs, Rockaway 
Hunt's Warrior. 

Class 39, English open class, bitches, W. F. 
Lester’s Shot. 

Class 40, American open class, dogs, Coo 
Kennels’ Bill. 

Class 41, American open class, bitches, Cook 
Kennel’s Bernhardt. 

POINTERS. 

Class 42, challenge, dogs of 55 pounds and 
over, Hempstead Farm Kennels’ Robert le 
Diable. 

Class 43, challenge, bitches, 50 pounds and 
over, Chas. Heath’s Level III. 

Class 44, open, dogs, 55 pounds and over, G. 
Jarvis’ Lad of Kent. 

Class 45, open, bitches, 50 pounds and over, 
Hempstead Farm Kennels’ Woolton Game. 

Class 46, challenge, dogs under 55 pounds, 
Hempstead Farm Kennels’ Duke of Hessen. 

Class 47, challenge, bitches under 50 pounds, 
J. P. Cartwright’s Rose May. 

Class 48, open, dogs under 55 pounds, B. M. 
Stephenson’s Tribulation. 

Class 49, open, bitches under 50 pounds, 
George Jarvis’ Lass of Kent. 

Class 50, puppies under twelve months, dogs, 
Frank Burgoyne’s Fritz. 

Class 51, puppies under twelve months, bitches, 
L. Gardner’s Hattie Vernon. 

ENGLISH SETTERS. 
_Class 53, challenge, dogs, I. E. Dayer’s Cin- 
cinnatus. 

Class 54, challenge, bitches, 
Kennels’ Princess Beatrice. 

Class 55, open, dogs, F. G. Taylor's Beeze 
Gladstone. 
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KENNEL AND LOFT. 


Class 56, open, bitches, J. W. Wood’s Donna 
Juanita. 

Class 57, puppies under twelve months, dogs, 
Rosecraft Kennels’ Glendon. 

Class 58, puppies under twelve months, bitches, 
Rosecraft Kennels’ Prima Donna. 

IRISH SETTERS. 

Class 60, challenge, dogs, Killarney Kennels’ 
Dick Swiveller. 

Class 61, challenge, bitches, Kildare Kennels’ 
Ruby Glenmore. 

Class 62, open, dogs, Kildare Kennels’ Beau 
Brummel. 

Class 63, bitches, J. J. Scanlan’s Mollie As- 
thore. 

Class 64, puppies under eighteen months, 
dogs, James B. Moore’s Robin Hood. 

Class 65, puppies under eighteen months, 
bitches, J. J. Scanlan’s Mollie Asthore. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS. 

Class 74, dogs and bitches, J. D. Mallory’s 

Mary. 
SPANIELS, 

Class 75, challenge, dogs, E. B. Harriman’s 
Newton Abbott Don. 

Class 76, challenge, bitches, Rosedale Ken- 
nels’ Bridford Ruby. 

Class 77, open, dogs, black, R. P. Keasbey’s 
Beverley Negus. 

Class 78, open, bitches, black, P. H. Eggle- 
stone’s Ace of Spades. 

Class 79, open, dogs and bitches, liver, Rose- 
dale Kennels’ Beau. 

Class 80, open, dogs and bitches, any other 
color, Rosedale Kennels’ Rosedale Dolly. 

COCKER SPANIELS, 

Class 81, challenge, dogs, J. P. Willey’s Jer- 
sey. 

Class 82, challenge, bitches, George H. Bush’s 
Champion Novel. 

Class 83, open, dogs, black, Woodland Ken- 
nels’ Black Dufferin. 

Class 84, open, bitches, black, J. P. Willey’s 
Black Duchess. 

Class 85, open, dogs, any other color, C. G. 
Browning’s Cherry Boy. 

Class 86, open, bitches, any other color, G. 
Bell’s Silverton. 

CLUMBER SPANIELS, 

Class 87, challenge class, dogs, Clumber Ken- 
nels’ Boss. 

Class 88, challenge class, bitches, Clumber 
Kennels’ Lady Bromine. 

Class 89, open class, dogs, Clumber Kennels’ 
Johnny Jo. 

Class 90, open class, bitches, Clumber Ken- 
nels’ Lady Belle. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 

Class gt, open class, dogs and bitches, Sea 
Moss Kennels’ Patsy B. 

Class 92, open class, puppies under twelve 
months, dogs, any variety, A. Laidlaw’s Oban. 

Class 93, open class, puppies under twelve 
months, bitches, any variety, Dr. S. J. Brad- 
bury’s Patti. 


THE Pointer Club of America have elected the 
following officers: President, Charles Heath, 
Newark, N. J.; vice-president, John S. Wise, 
New York ; secretary and treasurer, George W. 
La Rue. 


THE Irish Setter Club have elected W. H. 


Childs president, N. Rowe vice-president, and 
G. G. Davis secretary and treasurer. 


THE question as to which is all round the bet- 
ter breed for sporting purposes, the setter or the 
pointer, isand always has been and always will be 
a moot point depending largely on individual 
preference, and no one is justified in summing 
up the case and giving a decision on it for once 
and for all. 

Pointers are undeniably the steadier and more 
reliable in the long run. Setters have more 
dash and will sometimes work all around point- 
ers in a field trial and beat them hands down, 
but another time may be caught napping and 
go down before their less flighty rivals. As a 
rule, when a pointer is once broken he is broken 
for ever and aye, but with setters their educa- 
tion needs brushing up from time to time, es- 
pecially after a long vacation. 

The English setter is best in this respect, the 
Gordon next and the wild Irishman is worst of all, 
and requires considerable steadying at the open- 
ing of every shooting season. He makes up for 
this failing, however, by his superior pluck and 
staying powers. After a hard morning’s work, 
when an Englishman or a Gordon has had 
about enough, the Irishman has just about got 
settled down to his work and is at his best for 
the remainder of the day’s shooting. A light, 
wiry Gordon has his day when shooting in the 
hills where much climbing and scrambling have 
to be done. 

The main difference between the two breeds 
is in their coats. In warm countries, and where 
water is scarce, the pointer comes to the front, 
the long-coated setter suffering terribly. For 
cold weather the setter’s jacket affords the best 
protection, but, after all is said, a pointer can 
stand as much cold, that is a dry cold, as his 
master can ; at least he can take as much as any- 
one would want to be out shooting in under or- 
dinary circumstances. When exposed to water 
or torain or snow the pointer is taken by the cold 
at a great disadvantage. 

Then, again, in going into covert, a pointer 
can face any place where a man would care to 
follow, and although a setter is certainly better 
protected from thorns and briars, he is often 
forced to work at a great disadvantage from the 
collection of briars and burrs he makes in his 
long coatas he goes, and he is sometimes brought 
to a standstill altogether by them, and when 
anyone has once relieved his setter from such a 
predicament he is not particularly anxious to re- 
peat the experiment. 

The question is one of individual preference 
for one or other of the points in which setters 
and pointers differ and every sportsman will 
decide this for himself. So having pointed out 
their respective merits and shortcomings to 
them it must be left. LAWRENCE TIMPSON, 

#*s 

THE American Spaniel Club officers are: 
President, A. C. Wilderming ; vice-presidents, 
James Watson, Philadelphia; L. F. Whitman, 
Canada, and C. M. Nellis; secretary, R. P. 
Keasbey ; treasurer, E. M. Oldham. 


THE National Greyhound Club held their first 
specialty show at the American Horse Exchange, 
New York, on February 3. N. Q. Popes, with 
Balkis and Cassandra, took first prizes in the 
challenge class for dogs and bitches. 
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TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 

THE executive committee of the U.S. N. L. T. 
A. have arranged the subjoined schedule of ten- 
nis tournaments for the coming season : 

May 28—Open tournament of Flushing A. C., 
at Flushing, L. I. 

June 1—Open tournament of New York T. C., 
at New York. 

June 8—Tournament for singles, doubles and 
ladies’ singles championship of New Jersey, 
Orange L. T. C., at Orange, N. J. 

June 8—Tournament for singles and doubles 
championship of Philadelphia and district, at 
Philadelphia. Club not yet selected. 

June 15—Open tournament of the Belmont 
Cricket Club, at Elmwood, West Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

June 15—Tournament for singles and doubles 
championships of New England, New Haven 
Lawn Club, at New Haven, Conn. 

June 22—Tournament for singles champion- 
ship of Middle States, Rochester L. T. C., at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

June 22—Tournament for ladies’ singles and 
doubles championship of America, Philadelphia 
C. C., at Wissahickon Heights, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

June 29—Tournament for doubles champion- 
ship of the East; Staten Island C. and B. B.C., 
at Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 4—Tournament for singles and doubles 
championship of Pacific Coast, at Monterey, 
Cal. 

July 4—Tournament for doubles champion- 
ship of the West, at Chicago, III. 

July 6—Invitation tournament of the Country 
Club of Westchester, at Westchester, N. Y. 

July 14—Open tournament of Saratoga A. A., 
at Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 13—Open tournament of Seabright C. C., 
at Seabright, N. J. 

July 13—Open tournament of Pittsburgh C. C., 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

July 2o—Tournament for singles and doubles 


championship of Long Island; Meadow Club, 
at Southampton, L. I. 

July 27—Open tournament of Longwood C. C., 
at Boston, Mass. 

‘July 27—Association tournament of the Hud- 
son River L. T. A.; Hastings L. T. C., at Hast- 
ings, N. Y. 

August 3—Invitation tournament of Nahant 
Sporting Club, at Nahant, Mass. 

August 3—Invitation tournament of Marine 
and Field Club, at Bath Beach, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

August 3—Open tournament of Kebo Valley 
L. T. C., at Bar Harbor, Me. 

August 1o—Open tournament (for ‘‘ Mossley 
Hal!”’ cup) of Bar Harbor L. T. C., at Bar Har- 
bor, Me. 

August ro—Tournament for doubles champion- 
ship of Western Pennsylvania, at Altoona, Pa. 

August 1to—Open tournament of Narragansett 
Casino, at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

August 18—Tournament for singles cham- 
pionship of America, at Newport Casino, New- 
port, R. I. Also contest for doubles champion- 
ship of America, between winners of Eastern 
and Western doubles championship events. 

September 7—Invitation tournament of Len- 
ox Tennis Club, at Lenox, Mass. 

September 8—Open tournament of New Ham- 
burgh L. T. C., at New Hamburgh, N. Y. 

October 5—Tournament for singles and 
doubles championship of Intercollegiate L. T. 
A.; New Haven Lawn Club, at New Haven, 
Conn. 

THE Brooklyn Heights Tennis Club have 
elected the following officers: President, H. 
Price Collier ; secretary, Frederick J. Phillips ; 
executive committee, Charles Notman, Oliver S. 
Campbell, Frederick J. Phillips and H. Price 
Collier. 

THE Hohokus Valley (N. J.) Tennis Club have 
prepared a most elaborate programme of tennis 
events for the coming season, and as the club’s 
courts are considered among the best in New 
Jersey, and the officers and members are enthu- 
siastic players themselves, there is little doubt 
but that the coming season will be the brightest 
in the club’s history. 
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THE shooting season is over and you have laid 
aside the gun and taken up the rod and fly book. 
If the tackle is dried up or out of repair in any 
way by having lain on a damp shelf or been in 
an overheated corner, the misfortune should be 
a good lesson, and if you are a careful angler 
you will profit by it. It will teach you what 
every practical sportsman well knows—that it is 
better to spend an hour or two at the end of the 
fishing season in putting away yourrods and 
lines, flies and leaders properly than to spend 
days over them at the beginning of the season. 

And so it is with the gun and its implements; 
they, too, require the same care as the fisher’s 
tools. You must not hurry them out of the way 
uncleaned into some inappropriate closet, in your 
haste to get at the rod and fly book as you hur- 
ried these goods out of the way uncared for at 
the end of the fishing time in your eagerness 
then to get at the gun and cartridge box. The 
tailor knows that ‘‘a stitch in time will save 
nine,’’ and the sportsman —he of experience— 
well knows that an hour’s easy rubbing and 
wrapping in season will save days of real labor 
and expense later on. Hurry out your rod in 
the spring, and fly to your gun case in the fall, 
but do not hurry either of them back again at 
the end of their respective seasons. ‘‘The day 
will come.” . 

Trout anglers are elated over the prospects 
of a great season for fontinalis this year, and ex- 
traordinary preparations are being made for un- 
usually early sport. 

In New York State the open or legal season 
remains the same as last year, from April 1 to 
September I in the general counties, and from 
May I to September 15 in the counties included 
in the forest preserve. 

The opening day in New Jersey this year is 
the same as in New York State, April 1, instead 
of March 1, the old law having been changed 
from the latter date to a month later. The clos- 
ing day is on September 16. 

Connecticut’s opening day is also on April 1, 
but the season closes two months earlier than in 
New York, the end of the legal season being on 
July 1. 

Pennsylvania, now the most popular local 
trout region for the New York angler, has its 
legal season from April 15 to July 15, but it is 
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not likely to remain so another year, for it is 
being clearly shown that for many excellent 
reasons the opening day should be made later 
in the month, and the open season extended ac- 
cordingly. 

More trout are killed by the ungentle worm- 
bait hook during the first two weeks of the sea- 
son than are taken on the fly during the whole 
of the succeeding time of the open period. The 
trout will not rise well to the artificial fly in the 
early part of the season when the weather is 
cold, but they take worm and minnow bait glut- 
tonously and are killed irrespective of the rules 
of good sportsmanship by men who judge the 
pleasures of the angle by the number of fish 
they slaughter, and wantonly ignore the charm 
and excitement of the chase itself and the beauty 
of the natural surroundings. 

There are any number of remunerative 
streams in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, notwithstanding the years of 
pot fishing and illegal angling, and the man who 
goes a-fishing and cannot creel enough fish to 
repay him for the day’s outing must be either a 
vulgar, market-supplying, pot fisherman ora city 
cockney, for the genuine angler never even 
counts his catch to judge of his success with 
rod and reel. CuHaAs. BARKER BRADFORD. 


*% * 

To obtain the weight of deer: The square of 
the girth in feet is multiplied by five times the 
length and the product divided by 21, giving the 
result in stones. 

A woRD or two about hunting dogs: Setter, 
used in hunting grouse, woodcock, quail, snip: 
and general upland bird game; pointer, used in 
hunting same game as in the case of the setter, 
particularly grouse and quail; cocker spaniel, 
summer and autumn woodcock shooting, and 
quail and grouse shooting in heavy covert; re- 
triever, wild-fowl shooting—ducks, geese, etc.; 
Chesapeake Bay dog, same work as the re- 
triever ; beagles, hare shooting. Besides these 
there are deerhounds, foxhounds, boarhounds, 
cur bearhounds and greyhounds, all used in the 
chase, but only for quadruped game. 
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EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 


HUNTING. 


WHERE the country is hunted by a regularly- 
erganized hunt, supported by men of means 
who live in the country among the farmers, at 
least part of the year, which hunts only at the 
proper season and which is able and willing to 
pay for all damage done their property, and 
which asks the farmers to join with them in the 
enjoyment of the sport, the farmers are the 
hunt’s warmest friends. This is the only way 
in which hunting can and should be carried on. 
In every case where there has been any op- 
position raised by farmers to hunting in this 
country it has been where it was carried on by 
some irresponsible persons, strangers in the 
country mostly, who got together a scratch pack 
for the occasion and hunted over land regardless 
of everything. 

The hunting season with us commences about 
October 1. Then the only crops left to be rid- 
den over are the winter grains, which occupy 
but a small portion of the fields, and so are 
usually avoided, and even when they are ridden 
over they are seldom injured much. There was 
a rather curious instance once in England with 
the Fitzwilliam, where a meet occurred near a 
field in which wheat had lately been sown. The 
field was very much trampled, in consequence, 
by horses and hounds, and the tenant applied 
to the master for damages, which were promptly 
paid. 

The following summer, however, the master 
was much surprised at receiving the money back 
from the tenant, with the explanation that the 
part of the field that had been trampled so in 
the autumn had yielded a better crop than the 
other part, the trampling having had the same 
effect on the field that a roller would have 
had, burying the seed and packing the ground 
about it. 

The hunting season comes to a close in the 
spring about May 1, but in most of our hunting 
countries the severe winter weather puts an end 
to active operations in the field after Thanks- 
giving, and if hunting is revived in the spring 
again it is almost considered then to be a short 
season of itself. Lately we have had a couple 
of winters whose mildness would have permitted 
hunting being carried on almost uninterrupt- 
edly through the season. If our climate al- 
Ways permitted hunting to be carried on all 
through the winter the season in town would 
seriously interfere with it. But as it is the sea- 
son does not. People now hardly get up to 
town and become settled there until the hard 
frosts of December set in, and then about the 
time the weather is fit for spring hunting Lent 
comes in to help swell the fields. 

Hunting men in this country appear, for some 
reason, to have come in for more than their 
share of ridicule at the hands of the ignorant 
and vulgar. Why this should be is hard to see. 
A man who can ride six or eight miles to covert, 


keep his place over a stiff country in a run of 
fifteen or twenty, perhaps, and then walks a 
tired horse home through a couple of parishes 
and enjoys it, is notexactly the sort of man most 
people would choose to poke fun at. Of course 
hunting men, like every other class, have a host 
of foolish imitators, but the shortcomings and 
affectations of the spurious article should not be 
laid at the door of the genuine. 

Nowhere else does a man’s true character crop 
out as in the hunting field. It tries his good 
nature, his patience, his nerve and his pluck. 
Every man soon finds his own true level there, 
and so does everyone else about him. The 
‘* good men and true” are all shaken together, 
and the rest tail off and are decidedly ‘‘ not in 
a LAWRENCE TIMPSON. 


“ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frederick O. Grover, Macon, Mo.—You can ob- 
tain the rules of the Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America of Mr. F. S. 
Miller, of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
He is president of the association. Copies of 
the rules are not for sale to outside parties, but 
he probably will send you one for the good of 
St. James Military Academy. 

C. S. Little, Hanover, N. H.—When the game 
called tug of war was pulled on dirt the men 
had to stand with the rope perfectly slack, and 
at the sound of the pistol they would drop and 
begin digging with their feet in the soft earth, 
which had previously been loosened, until a firm 
footing had been made, when they would then 
rely more upon their pulling abilities. The game 
as practiced nowadays is very different, for in 
place of being pulled on dirt the men have 
permanent cleats which hold them. All the 
men of both teams now lie down and assume 
the position for pulling before the start. The 
mark on the rope is held at the point designated 
the middle distance by a clamp. Both teams 
strain on the rope before the pull is commenced, 
and at the sound of the pistol the rope moves 
hardly half an inch, so evenly do both teams 
strain before the start. There is no such 
thing as a drop nowadays, and so long as wood- 
en cleats for a foothold are used the men will 
start lying down. 

Hf, J. Walker, State Centre, Ja.—A bucking 
half back is probably only a manufactured term 
to describe the play of a half back in a football 
game. It is not a current phrase among devo- 
tees of the game. A training table consists of a 
gathering for meals of athletes in clubs or col- 
leges after their athletic practice. The table is 
supported by the club or college to which the 
athletes belong. The idea is to save athletes 
the inconvenience of getting irregular or cold 
meals at home, for if they take their athletic 
practice after their daily work in business they 
will be too late for their regular home meals. 
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_ New Kodak Cameras. — 


“Vou press the button, 
we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


‘tego Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 
Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sree to OUTING Subscribers. 




















The American Amateur Photographer, vetzztec wenn 


by Amateurs. 
An Illustrated Monthly Review of AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


$2.00 a year. Sample copies, 20 cents. 





By special arrangements with the publishers of OUTING we are enabled to furnish 
strictly new subscribers the two magazines for $3.00 for a limited time only. Subscriptions 
may be sent to either magazine. 


THE AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


THE OUTING CO., LimiTep, P. O. Box 5074, BOSTON, MASS. 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE LADIES’ CHOICE! 
lic’ ran ROVER. ** 
, | The Most Elegant Ladies’ Safety Ever Produced. 


WEIGHT WITH SOLID TIRE, 38 PouNDSs. 











We carry five styles of Rovers, ranging in weight 
from 36 to 48 pounds, fitted with Pneumatic 
Cushion or solid tires. DON’T BUY A BICYCLE 
before seeing our 1891 catalogue, ready about 
February 10. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL BICYCLE ACCESSORIES. 


"The JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 
270 IMI PORTERS, 0%* 
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GOLD MEDAL (PARIS, 1889) 


MEAT DELICACTES. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,_ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


were the only ones that were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris EXHIBITION of 1889 for superior 


quality Canned and Preserved Meats of the finer grades, such as Boned Chicken and Turkey, 





Boned Capon, Boneless Whole Ham, Whole Ox Tongue for Luncheon; also on the different 
Potted and Devilled Meats used for Camping, Fishing and Picnic Parties. 


_—== 





Rocuceren aSthot 
CURTICE BROT 





REPRESENTATIVE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


tas- ASK FOR “GOLD MEDAL” MEAT DELICACIES. 





If interested in China, 


SEND FOR 


“CRAZED IN SERVICE” 


TO THE 


Trenton Cuina Co., Trenton, N. J. 








L. A. W. SPECIAL. 


i Shoes stamped with this trade mark are of the Celebrated 
Norman & Bennett make. They are the best fitting and most 
comfortable shoes ever produced for wheelmen. For sale by the lead- 


ing dealers from Maine to California. 














LEADING FEATURES OF MAY OUTING. 


Post and paddock and silk and scarlet are as familiar to FRANCIS TREVELYAN as household words. 
Many a good story of the hunting field and of steeplechasing has he heard and recounted, but 
none exceeding in interest How Jack Lindsey Bested the Captain, in Ovutinc 
for May. 

The legends and lingering traditions of Mexico have yielded a rich harvest to the romancer, and 
Mr. C. P. Terry, in Outinc for May, has woven round one of these a story of thrilling 
interest under the title of The Whistling Idol. 


The land of the midnight sun has many attractions to others than the tourist. The angler is 
tempted year after year by its sparkling streams teeming with salmon and other fish, and 
Mrs. KENNEDY renews in OuTING for May the pleasant story of her sport there with the rod, 
under the title of Some Further Fishing Experiences in Norway. 


ELLERSLIE WALLACE is ever thoroughly practical, and therefore always welcome to amateurs. His 
contribution to OuTING for May will be on Photographic Dark Rooms. 


History and tradition have woven their spell round Lake Champlain, and none of its admirers is 
more devoted than W. H. H. Murray, but he is never so poetical as when practical too. It 
is to the yachtsman the lake yields its chief delight, and how ‘‘ Captain” Murray navigates 
his yacht Champlain will be most interesting reading in OurtnG for May. It will be entitled 


Yachting on Lake Champlain. 


Sprinting holds the premier place in modern athletism, and Matco_m W. Forp, its most 
famous exponent, will give his valuable advice on training and methods in a richly-illustrated 
article in Ourinc for May. 

How Can |! Build a Canoe? That is a question which interests and perplexes the embryo 
canoeist in many a home. H. J. VAN ALsTINE in OuTiNG for May tries to solve this problem 
for thousands of boys whose means preclude a costly purchase. 

Mr. James Dwicur is the father of lawn tennis in America, and many a link in its early history 
will be preserved in his article on Lawn Tennis in New England in Ovtinc for 
May. 

Canada is rather heavily handicapped by climatic conditions and her rowing season is short, but 
her position in the aquatic world is a proud one and her boat clubs are phenomenal. Captain 
BLACKWELL, in OurinG for May, has gathered the story of the trials and victories of The 
Rowing Clubs of Canada. 


College Athletics have ever found a ready championin Outinc. The May number will con- 
tain the story of their rise and progress at Amherst. 


The Whee! Meets of America’s cyclists are always of interest, and when they occur amidst 
such charming surroundings as Philadelphia provides they are worthy of more than 
ephemeral record. OvutinG for May will perpetuate the pleasant memories of last year’s Penn- 
sylvania wheel meet in the City of Brotherly Love. 


Wisconsin’s National Guards have characteristics which will interest their compatriots in 
arms throughout the whole country, and as Carr. CHAs. KING tells their story in OuTING for 
May we need not expect anyone interested in National Guard matters to pass this article 
unread. 

The air of spring fans the cheek and the hope of the angler mounts high as he reads OUTING’s 
enthusiastic anglers’ contributions. Qne of these is WAKEMAN Houserton’s A Day on the 
Stream, in Outine for May. 
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‘“OUTING”’ CLUBBING LIST. 

Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, Puck 
or Judge, send the money through this office 
and we will add OvTiING to the list without 


extra cost. Regular With 

Price. OvurTinc, 
American Angler, . : : . $3.00 $5.00 
American _— : é ; . 5.00 7.00 
Arena, . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 5-00 6.50 
Argosy, The, ‘ ; . 2.00 4.60 
Army and Navy Journal, . . 6.00 8.00 
Atlantic Monthly, ‘ ‘ - 4.00 6.20 
Bicycling World, . ; . . 1.00 3.75 
Canadian Sportsman, . ‘. . 4.00 5.00 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . .- 260 4.13 
Century, ‘ ‘ f + 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union, ; ‘ ; > 3.00 5.50 
Clipper, . : e : . » 4.00 6.20 
Cre, . Pe ‘ . 3.00 5.60 
Current Literature, ‘ 7 - 3.00 5.40 
Decorator and Furnisher, i « 4,00 6,00 
Demorest’s Family Magazine, . 2.00 4.50 
Dramatic Mirror or News, . . 4.00 6.20 
Dramatic Times, . - 4.00 6.20 
English Illustrated Magazine, . az 36 
Fancier, “ : . 1.00 70 
Family Story Paper, , F . 3.00 25 
Forest and Stream, ; m . 4.00 oo 


Forum, . 5.00 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, 4.00 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, . 3.00 4o 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, . 2.00 50 
Harper's Bazar or W eekly, . ‘ . 4.00 20 
Harper’s Magazine, . ; . 4.00 00 
Harper’s Young siieaat 2,00 50 
Home Journal, 2.00 50 
Horseman, . 4.00 oo 
Housekeepers’ Weekly, 1.00 75 
Illustrated American, 10.00  ITI.00 
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Journal Military Service Institution, 4. 

Judge, 5.00 75 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 1.00 75 
Life, ‘ 5.00 75 
Lippincott’ s Magazine, 3.00 oo 
Littell’s Living Age, . 8.00 10.00 
Magazine of American History, 5.00 00 
Munsey’s Weekly, 5.00 oo 
New York Weekly, 3.00 25 
North American Review, 5.00 co 
Once a Week, é . . 6.00 50 
Overland Monthly, ‘ 4.00 oo 
Photographic Times, weekly, illus., 5.00 75 
Popular Science Monthly, . + 5.00 oo 
Public Opinion, . : : - 9:00 25 
Pack, . ‘ , . 5.00 oo 
Scientific American, . ; » 3.00 50 
Scribner's Magazine, : ‘ » 300 40 
Spirit of the Times, . : . 5.00 50 
Sporting Life, ; : ; - 4.00 20 
Shooting and Fishing, . ; . 3.50 75 
St. Nicholas, . . - ‘ « 300 5.50 
Sun and Shade, . ‘ . 4.00 6.20 
Texas Siftings, i , ‘ » 4.00 6.00 
Town Topics, : . ; » 4.00 6.00 
Truth, . : , « 4.00 6,00 
Turf, Field and Farm, ; ; . 5.00 7.50 
United Service Magazine, ; . 4.00 6.00 


Regular With 
Price. OvuTinc. 


Wide Awake, , P . $2.40 $5.00 
Youth's Companion (re- d 


newals 50 cents extfa), § 1.75 4.25 
Regular Clubbing 
Outing, i ] Price. Price. 
St. Nicholas, : $8.00 $7.00 
Harper's Young People, \ 
Outing, ; 2 
St. Nicholas, 8.40 7.50 
Wide Awake, 
bg oe : 
Nicholas, 


Wide Awake, seat aaa 


Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, ‘ 

Army and Navy Journal, 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, . 

Outing, 

North American Review, 
The Century, ° 
Outing, 

North American Revi iew, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Outing, 

The Century, 
Harper's Magazine, 
Outing, 

Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Outing, 

The Century, 

Harper’s W — 
Outing, 

The Century, 

Harper's Bazar, ° 
Outing, 

The Century, 

St. Nicholas, 

Outing, 

The Century, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper’s Young Peopie, 
Outing, 

The Century, ‘ 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 


13.00 I1.20 


12.00 10.50 


12.00 10,00 


11.00 9.50 


II.00 9.75 


21.00 17.50 


Harper’s Magazine, 10.00 8.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, 

Outing, . 

Harper’s Magazine, 14,00 11.60 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
Outing, . 

Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, i ° 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, ‘ 

Wide Awake, ‘ ‘ 
St. Nicholas, ; ; -  « 15.40 13.00 
Scribner's Magazine, . | 

Harper's Magazine, . J 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


17.00 14.40 


ee me ee St aman 
id . ¢ ¥ Y ‘ 


Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in 
good condition and umtrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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GENUINE 





HUMIDITY! 


WHAT IT IS, HOW TO MEASURE 
AND REGULATE IT BY 


Lambrecht’s Polymeter. 







NONF ARE 
Qs ssa inti 


STAMPED. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes. 


Acknowledged by those who know to be superior to any 
other Dog Food. 


¥ 


SPECIALTIES FOR Puppies AND Lapigs’ Pets. 


THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH REMEDIES 


FOR ALL DOG DISEASES. 


ial Selihstl Sepa Spells espe Sota J 
a 








‘SNVIDILdO 


DOG SOAP, CERTAIN DEATH TO FLEAS. 


"AN ‘orenbg uolugn {¢g 


Pamphlet on canine diseases, and full list of medicines 
post free. Apply to 


SPRATTS PATENT (America) LIMITED, 


239-245 East 56th Street. 
NEW YORK. 





Sole Agents for the United 
States. Send for pamphlet with 
full description. How to use 
the Polymeter as a guide to 
maintain a healthy atmosphere 
in homes, schools, etc. ow 
to foretell the coming changes 
of the weather. 








Spring Lake Clinker Boat Mfv. Co., 


NY book on sport may —_—_—_— ——__—— 


be obtained through us. 


Send for our list of Sports BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
> All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps for 
mans Library. Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich. 





HE KINDERGARTEN tells the mother how to fill 
the everyday life of her little ones with interesting 
© ane occupations, bright stories, sweet songs and joyous games 

8 mite which seem as play to her child, but unconsciously afford 

’ ’ the right development. For primary teachers THE KIN- 

> DERGARTEN gives best practical instruction in Delsarte, 
239 Fifth Avenue, Music, Science, Numbers, Clay Modeling, Drawing, Occu- 
pations, Gift Work, etc. $1.50 a year; three months on 


trial, 30c. ALICE B. STOCKHAM &'CO., 161 La Salle 
New York. Street, Chicago. 








ROM the nerve-feeding principles of the Brain of the Ox and the 

Embryo of the Wheat and Oat, according to Prof. Percy’s formula 

(in his ** Prize Essay’ to the American Medical Association), is the only 

preparation of the Hypophosphites, identical in composition with the 

phosphoid elements of the Auman brain and nerves, the principle that 

sustains in activity mental and physical powers, restores lost vigor, 
imparts endurance for mental labor, prevents exhaustion and disease. 

It is the best known preventive of Consumption. 

For more than twenty years many leading fi ysictans have prescribed 
Crossy’s ViraLizEp Puospuires for the relie of all nervous and mental 
diseases. It is used and recommended by the most talented drain workers 
of this country and of Europe. It is invaluable to students, professional 
and business men. It is not a ‘‘ patent medicine’’ nor ‘‘ stimulant.” It 
contains no morphine nor other narcotics. The exact _formuda is on the 
label. Pamphlet, with testimonials 
free. For sale by Druggists, from 
whom xo suébstitute should be ac- fe] 
cepted. Sent by mail ($1.00) from e & 
Brain Workers Need Brain Food. ) 56 W. 2sth St., New York. See that 

this signature is printed on the label. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. “sramand Nonves” 
U ZSs 
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The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Safest and Roomiest. 
World-wide Fame 










159 & 1605 


SMITH’s BOAT WoORHBSS. 


outh 





Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsomest Finish. 
3 Gold Medals. 
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treet, New York. 





STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 








Marine and Stationary Engines. The lightest and 
most economical launch outfit on the market. 
One H. P. outfit complete weighs 205 lbs. Compound en- 
gines from 1 H. P. upward, Send sc. stamp for catalogue. 
CLAY & TORBENSEN, Camden, N. J. 












































_We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 
either Clinker or Carvel, and have made a revolution in 
prices for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker-built 
boat, 13 ft. long, 36 in. beam, weight 60 to 75 lbs., with oars, 
$25. We will make estimates on any kind of boat work. 
Send ro cts, in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


R. J. DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegin, Iil. 


General Eastern Agents, Messrs, Merwin, Hulbert & Co,, 
Catalogue ready. 26 West 23d St., New York, 
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HUNTING 


TS. 
BOATS FROM $20.00 UP. cost? ninaSSme 


1891 catalogue just out. Largest stock of boats in the 
country. Prompt shipment a specialty. Address RACINE 
HARDWARE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS. 











YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, o 


intending to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBE, 
22 State St., Room 51, Cheesebrough Bldg., New York, 


BOWDISH MFG. CO., Skaneateles, 







YACHT AGENCY. 





Li 
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FOR SALE OR CHARTER. SeEnp For CATALOGUE. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a speciaity. Owners 





‘STEAM YACHTS and PLEASURE BOATS, 





meee LSD 1» 


Racine Automatic Oil-Burning Outfits. Fuel, either 
Crude Oil or Kerosene. Automatic Fire, Automatic 
Steam Regulator, Automatic Water Regulator, Automatic 
Engineer after starting. Automatic cleanliness and safety ; 
in short a genuine Automatic Success. 
Also Racine Automatic Stationary Engines, same fuel. 
Also Racine Automatic Pumping Outtits, same fuel. 

Also manufacturers of the celebrated Racine Canoes, 
Rowboats and Hunting Boats (not automatic). Send stamp 
for Yacht, Boat or Stationary Engine Catalogue. 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 




















. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 
FINE BOATS, CANOES AND LAUNCHES. 
Marine and Stationary Engines, Water-Tube Boilers, Etc. 
Weare also manufacturing the genuine and original St- 
Lawrence River Skiffs, under the supervision of Dr. A. Bain, 
of Clayton. Send 8 cents for catalogue. First-class work only. 








CANOE SAILS 
Furnished, Rigged Complete. Spars and Fit- 
tings, Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, Tents of all 
descriptions, FLaGs of all kinds, YAcuT Salts, 
CANOE and YACHT AwNINGs. Send stamp for 
beautiful illustrated catalogue. 


S. HEMMENWAY, 


60 South Street, New York, 
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TRAVELERS’ OUTRITS 


OF RUBBER, 
INCLUDING SUCH USEFUL ARTICLES AS 


Mackintosh Coats, 
Cloaks, Caps and 
Steamer Rugs. 
Silk Pillows, Cushions, 
Sponge Bags and Head Rests, 
Hot Water Bottles, 
Portable Bath Tubs, Etc., 
And many others. 


HODGMAN ROBBER COMPANY, 


Broadway, cor. Grand St., 
21 West Twenty-third St., 


27 Maiden Lane, 


Also 


NEW 
YORK, 


AND 


32 School St., BOSTON. 
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BAaarceny 
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CABOT’S 
Creosote Shingle Stains 


Are peculiarly adapted to club houses 
and country work in general, and are 
the only exterior coloring that does not 
turn black. ‘The soft, velvety effect lasts 
indefinitely. 


Sketches of creosote houses, with sam- 
ples on wood, on application, 
all central points. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at 





$600 STEAM LAUNCH 
FREE! 


18% fA Long. Sf. tlin. Beam, 24 in. Deep 
Bend 100. ss wefrnne Catalogue 


we 


@ GUESS on its weight, the one g 


0 300 Soars Lad Stock. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT WEICH? 


We will give every person making » purchase of us by July Ist, 18%, 


4] nearest to get it F O B cars Detroit, SF 


VERY person has 
equal chances, no 
matter where they 
live, as the boat will 
not be completed un- 


we 
sunod 
ANYTHING 
FROMA 
CANOE 
TOA 
STEAM 








THE DAVIS BOAT & OAR COMPANY, ‘**°"*" witinca.™* *™? 


DETROIT, MICH., U. $. Ay 


til all guesses are in. 








FEOUIAN suite asic. Catalogue fre HARPS 
Patent PUI Water Closet. 


. Hotsrook, 88 5) 





FOR ABOVE OR 
“SNIT YSLVM MO13E 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUMBERS, 





134 Beekman Street, New York. 


FOR ABOVE OR BELOW WATER LINE. 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
No Valves or Cocks to turn off. 


WATER CLOSET 
dWNd NOILVNIGNOO 


WILLIAM BISHOP, 
PLUMBER, COPPERSMITH AND STEAM-FITTER, 
210 SOUTH STREET, New York. 
YACHT PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 

TELEPHONE CALL: 4811 CORTLANDT. 
When ordering, please mention OuTING. 
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ARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 








’ An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all impurities from 
she scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow i A | i=] 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the AND 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&e. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. S at IN 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Str., New York. ESTABLISHED 180}. 





UARANTEED PROFTTS to investors in Portland, 


Ore., Real Estate! Safer than the banks! More profit- YouR 
ablethan mines! As good as U.S. bonds! Contracts are given 
to pay profits equal to at least ro per cent. per annum upon ROOFS 
———— a in ee Real Estate. be are hand- WITH 

ing choice business and residence property in the city and 

suburbs, much of which will Genie é value in two years. DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Residence property sold on easy terms or monthly instal- Water willrun from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
ments. Correspondence solicited. References: Senators the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
Dolph and Mitchell, First National, Commercial National times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
and Portland Savings Banks or any prominent financial in- circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
stitution in thiscity. Borthwick, Batty & Co., Portland, Ore. 


ESTERBROOK ES <a 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D. C. No att’y’s fee until Patent ob- 
PATENT tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 
PRANELIN  HOQUGH Wakes DC Are AMERIGAN “4 the BEST, a 
I I ‘ , Washington, D. C. > 5 
PATENTS No attorney’s fee until Patent is obtained. Sa ae o. Res 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. . 


FORCE BEAR HAIR. EITHER SEX. ANYBODY. 
5c. PER COPY. Prof. Dyke's E = nyt Pro, Dyha «Elis grows the beara 
Music mailed to any address. Selection of over 2,500 bald, J. Bigg Bryan, Ter. remedy, in bottles or 
copies. Catalogue mailed free. i : stampe 


Seen - eutnca Wemanieee kame 
SIEGEL & CO., 77th St. and 3d Ave.. NEW YORK. was entirely smooth, Thousands more Smith Mfe.Co. Palatine. Ills. 























a eee eee oes eSeSeSeSe5e5n 
Prince of Weeklies £ 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


TWENTY FOUR PAGES 
and upwards each issue, 
printed in two colors, and 
elaborately illustrated by em- 
inent artists. 

It has a circulation of 115,000. We want 250,000, and that we 


— may reach these figures have REDUCED THE PRICE from $4 to $2 
per annum and from 10 cents to 5 cents per copy; AND THIS TOO WITH INCREASED MERIT. 


Walter Sherwood’s Probation, 4377 ran on 


The Young Flagman, “SS Siteruew warre, Jr 


Treasure of Southlake Farm, ™ $wnee Re. 


F t we will send A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF THREE NUM- 
Cc Ss. BERS containing the above three superb serials and two 
others—five in all—together with a wealth of complete matter, all choicely illustrated. 


Address FRANK A. MUNSEY, PuBLISHER, 81 Warren Street, New York. 

















=- . M BALNM—Cleanses the Nasal 
— Ald phn Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


Relief at once 0 H 


ves Relie 7) din Head. 
Apply into the Nostrils. It is Quickly Absorbed. 
500. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. ¥. 
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Rome, Watertown and Cadensbarg 


RAILROAD. 
i 
TOURISTS’ IDEAL ROUTE. 











Solid Trains from Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge, Rochester, Oswego, Syracuse and 
Utica to Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River Resorts, Adirondack 
Mountains, White Mountains, Portland and the Sea Coast Resorts 
of New England and the Maritime Provinces. 





Through Sleeping Cars from New York, Albany and Utica to Clayton (Thousand Islands); also to Tupper Lake, 
Paul Smith’s Station, Saranac Inn Station, and other resorts in the Northern Adirondacks. 

Buffet Sleeping Cars from Chicago, via Michigan Central, and from Niagara Falls via Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad to Portland, Me., via Adirondack Mountains and White Mountains. The train stops directly in front of 
principal hotels in the White Mountains and connectsat Portland for Old Orchard, Kennebunk, Bar Harbor, St. Andrews 
N. B., St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. B., and all sea coast resorts. 

Sleeping Cars from Niagara Falls and from New York to Clayton, connecting at steamboat dock without transfer 
with Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company steamers for Montreal, Quebec and River Saguenay, passing all of 
the Thousand Islands and Rapids by daylight. 

Limited express trains avoiding stops are run by this road expressly for summer tourists and pleasure travel. 

The Illustrated Book, ** Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,"’ 218 pages, large octavo size, eleven valuable maps, is 
the handsomest and most complete book of its character in the world. Send for a copy before deciding upon your 
outing. Mailed te any address upon receipt of ten cents postage. 


THEO, BUTTERFIELD, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 





Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Co., 


LIMITED. 
TOURIST POPULAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


Watkins Glen, Geneva «* Niagara Falls 


Eight Trips Daily during the Excursion Season. 
Close connections at Geneva with N. Y. C. & H. 


R.&L.V.R. Rs. At Watkins with N. C. R. W. VICINITY OF 
venereal ancien BOSTON 


W. B. DUNNING, Gen. Mang’r, Geneva, N. Y. EXAMINE. 


Ask for Tickets via Seneea Lake. 





SHELL OARS for RACING, 
FANCY OARS of all KINDS, 
and CANOE PADDLES, 


Ladies’ Jersey Fitting Bathing Suits. 
FULL tights from waist to feet, fitting so close as to 
l 66 Commercial Street warm, comfortable ‘and “caneaedy dae ‘while other 

9 bathers are chilled through with wet clothes. Whether 
BOSTON, MASS. ~ <<<. 
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Sportsmen, Attention ! 


HEN planning your annual tour 


remember that the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 





controls over 4,100 miles of railway 
equipped in the most approved 
modern style, passing through a 
magnificent country noted for its 
unsurpassed facilities for sport. 








wry 








A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS. 


PORTLAND, Me.—For deep sea fishing. 

ANDROSCOGGIN LAKES (via Bryant’s Pond or Bethel). 
—-Excellent trout fishing and game, large and small, of 
every description. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS (via Gorham, N. H.).—For 
trout and varieties of game. 

THE SALMON RESORTS of Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia (reached via Quebec). 

LAKE ST. JOHN REGION (via Quebec).—For Ouana- 
niche trout, caribou, bear, moose, beaver, otter, etc. 

THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE (in the neighborhood of 
the line for 400 miles).—For mascalonge, pike, bass, 
whitefish, pickerel, perch. 


The charges for hotels, guides and camping at many of the fishing waters named above are extremely low. 
particulars of same, with many valuable hints as to best months and 


** Fishing and Hunting Resorts of the 





THE THOUSAND ISLANDS (via Gananoque or Kings- 
ton).—For pickerel, black bass, mascalonge, pike. 

MUSKOKA LAKES.—The best place on the continent 
for fishing, shooting and camping. All varieties of fish 
and game. 

PARRY SOUND AND GEORGIAN BAY (reached via 
Penetang, Midland, Collingwood, etc.).—For black bass, 
pickerel, deer, partridge, bear, otter, etc. 

LAKES ONTARIO, ERIE, HURON AND MICHIGAN 
(via stations at all principal ports). 

LAKE SUPERIOR (via Collingwood, Wiarton, Sarnia in 
connection with steamship lines). 


Full 
eneral facilities, are published in a pamphlet entitled, 


rand Trunk Railway,’’? which will be furnished gratuitously on 


application to the Company's principal agents, or to the General Passenger Agent at Montreal, P. Q. 


WM. EDGAR, 


General Passenger Agent. 


JOSEPH HICKSON, 


General Manager. 
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coe PMH - * * 


Sportsman's Route 


OF 


AMERICA. 


NORTHERN 
+ PACIFIC * 
RAILROAD. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


T HE Yellowstone National Park is the most marvelous region on the globe. Its boundaries contain the greatest variety 

of hot springs, the largest and most beautiful geysers and the most magnificent cafion yet discovered, The hotel 
service is excellent. The stage line is the best in the entire West. The Northern Pacific Railroad is the only rail 
iine to thisregion, Tickets are sold, covering all expenses of this trip from St. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth, for $110.00. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


‘THE attractions of the Pacific Coast region are varied. From the land-locked shores of Puget Sound to the 
southern boundary of California, points of interest can be found for people of all classes. In the selection of routes 

passengers should not fail to include the Northern Pacific Railroad in the going or return journey. Round trip excursion 

tickets to North Pacific Coast points are sold from St. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth for $80.00 ; to California, $95.00. 


ALASKA. 


PROBABLY the most enjoyable trip in the world is the one to Alaska. The handsome boatg of the Pacific Coast 

Steamship Co. carry the tourist through the grandest scenery of the Inland Passage; to the cities of Juneau and 
Sitka, Alaska; by the foot of the famous Muir Glacier; in sight of the Fairweather Range, and giving views of other 
features peculiar to this trip. Round trip excursion tickets are sold from St. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth, covering all 
expenses north of Tacoma or Seattle, for $175.00. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


THE sportsman will find in the territory traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad the best fields for the pursuit of 

either hunting or fishing. In Northern Minnesota, Western Dakota or the various spurs of the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountains can be found large game, such as bear, deer, elk, moose, antelope, caribou, Rocky Mountain sheep, etc. The 
lakes of Minnesota and the Missouri, Madison, Yellowstone, Gallatin, Clark's Fork and Green Rivers afford all kinds of 
fishing, such as bass, perch, pickerel, trout and grayling, while the Columbia River and Puget Sound contain salmon 
and larger kinds of fish. The Northern Pacific Railroad offers special inducements to sportsmen. Send for pamphlet, 
“The Natural Game Preserves of North America,” 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


will be forwarded to any address, with rates, maps, time tables, or any special information desired, on receipt of applica- 
tion by any General or District Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, or 


J. M. HANNAFORD, CHAS. S. FEE, 


General Traffic Manager, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 





A Day on THE Bitter Root, 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 


, oy A. 5 
HUDSON RIVER 
R. R. 


The only Trunk Line entering the City of NewYork. 





All Jrains Arrive at and Pepart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 


4TH AVENUE AND 42D STREET—THE VERY CENTRE 
OF THE [ITY. PARGEST AND FINEST PASSEN- 
GER STATION IN AMERICA, AND THE 
ONLY ONE IN THs (ITY OF 


NEW YORK. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


TRAVELING MADE PERFECT. 
































For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities and the uniformly correct character 
of its service, The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
is not surpassed by any similarinstitution on either side of the Atlantic. 





aa 


JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


GENERAL MANAGER, GENERAL PASS, AGENT. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 














